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Address to the Reader. 


Kinp and gentle people who make up wha¢ is called the Public permit a s(ranger 
to tell youa brief story. [ am about irs ing my hand ata Mag LZiNe 5 and this is my 
first nuniber. | present it to you with all duc humility asking, however, one favor. 
Take this little pamphlet to your home, and when nothing better claims your attention, 
pray look over its pages. if you like it, allow me the privilege of coming to you once 
a month, with a basket of such fruits and flowers as an old fellow may gather while’ 
limping up and down the highways and by-ways of lite. 

[ will not claim a place for my numbers upon the verrble table of the parlor, by the 
side of songs and souvenirs gaudy with sicei cagravings and gilt edges. These bring 
to you the rich and r-re fruitage of the hot-hovsv, while my pages will serve out only 
the simple, but 1 trust wholesome productions of the meadow, field, and common of 
Nature and Truth. The faet is, | am more particular about my company than my 
accommodations. | like the society of the young — the girls and the boys; and whether 
in the parlor, the library, or the school-room, | care not, Wf so be they will favor me 
with their society. I do not, indeed, eschew the favor of those who are of mature 
age—I shall always have a few pages for them, if they will deign to look at my book. 
It is my plana to insert something in every number that will bear perusal through spec- 
tacles. 

But it is useless to multiply words: therefore, witheut further parley, I offer this as 
a specimen of my work, promising to improve as I gain practice. I have a variety of 
matters and things on hand, anecdotes, adventures, tales, travels, rhymes, riddles, songs, 
&c.—some glad and some sad, some te make you laugh and some to make you weep. 
My only trouble is to select among such variety. But grant me your favor, kind Public! 
and these shall be arranged and served out in due season. May | specially call upon 
two classes of persons to give me their countenance and support—I mean’ all those 
young people who have black eyes, and all those who have not black eyes! If these, 
with their parents, will aid me, they shall have the thanks and best services of 


' mmm" ROBERT MERRY. 
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A Tree with Nests of Sociable Weavers upon it. 


The Sociable Weavers, 


MeN hind it convenient to devote them- carpenter, the hawk a sportsman, the 
selves to different trades. One spends heron a fisherman, &c. But in these 
his time in one trade, and another in cases we remark, that the birds de not 
another. So we find the various kinds have to serve an apprenticeship. It 
of birds brought up and occupied in dif- takes a boy seven years to learn to be a 
ferent trades. The woodpecker is a carpenter; but a young woodpecker, as 
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SOCIABLE WEAVERS--L 


soon as he can fly, goes to his work 
without a single lesson, and yet under- 
standing it perfectly. 

This is very wonderful; but God 
teaches the birds their lessons, and his 
teaching is perfect. Perhaps the most 
curious mechanics among the birds, are 
the Sociable Weavers, found in the 
southern part of Africa. Hundreds of 
these birds, in one community, join to 
form a structure of interwoven grass, 
(the sort chosen being what is called 
Boshman’s grass,) containing various 
apartments, all covered by a sloping roof, 
impenetrable to the heaviest rain, and 
increased year by year, as the increase 
in numbers of the community may re- 
quire. 

‘Il observed,” says a traveller in 
South Africa, “a tree with an enormous 
nest of these birds, to which I have 
given the appellation of Republicans; 
and, as soon as I arrived at my camp, | 

despatched a few men with a wagon 
to bring it - me, that I might opeu the 
hive and examine the structvre in its 
minutest parts. - When it arcived, I cut 
it to pieces with a hatchet. and saw that 
the chief portion of the structure con- 
sisted of a mass of Boshman’s erass, 
without any mixture, but so compact and 
firmly basketed together as to be im- 
penetrable to the rain. This is the com- 
mencement of the structure; and each 
bird builds its particular nest under this 
canopy, the upper surface remaining 
void, without, however, being useless; 
for, as it has a projecting rim and is a 
little inclined, it serves to let the water 
run off, and preserves each little dwel- 
ling from the rain. 

“The largest nest that 1 examined 
was one of the most considerable I had 
anywhere seen in the course of my jour- 
n2y, and contained three hundred and 
twenty inhabited cells, which, supposing 


ABOR AND PROPERTY. 3 


a male and female to each, would form 
a society of six hundred and forty indi- 
viduals. Such a calculation, however, 
would not be exact. lt appears, that 
in every flock the females are more 
numerous by far than the males; many 
cells, therefore, would contain only a 
single bird. Still, the aggregate would 
be considerable ; and, when undisturbed, 
they might go on to increase, the struc- 
ture increasing ina like ratio, till a storm, 
sweeping through the wood, laid the 
tree, and the edifice it sustained, in one 
common ruin.” 


About Labor and Property. 


Aut the things we see around us 
belong to some body ; ; and these things 
have been got by labor or working. It 
has been by labor, that every artic le has 
been procure ad. if ate had ever 
done any labor, there would have been 
no houses, no cultivated fields, no bread 
to eat. no clothes to wear, no books to 
read, and the whole world would have 
been in a poor and wild state, not fit for 
human betnes to live h: appily in. 

Men possess all things in consequence 
of some person wince wrought for these 
things. Some inen are rich, and have 
many things, although they never 
wrought much for them; but the ances- 
tors, or fathers and grandfathers, of these 
men, wrought hard for the things, and 
have left them to their children. But 
all young persons must not think that 
they will get things given to them in 
this w: ay ; all, exce pt a few, wert: — 
diligently when they grow up, to get 
things for themselves. 

After any one has wrought to make a 
thing, or after he has a thing given to 
him. that thing is his own, and no person 








4 LABOR AND PROPERTY—MY FIRST WHISTLE. 


must take it from him. If a boy get a 
piece of clay, and make the clay into a 
small ball or marble to play with, then 
he has labored or wrought for it, and no 
other boy has any right to take it from 
him. ‘The marble is the property of the 
boy who made it. Some boys are fond 
of keeping rabbits. If a boy have a pair 
of these animals, they are his property ; 
and if he gather food for them, and take 
care of them till they have young ones, 
then the young r: abbits are his property 
also. He would not like to find, that 
bad | wished to take his rabbits 
! He would to the bad 
boy, “| cl iim th se rabbits as my 
property; they are mine. You ; 
W rouwiit for them; are not yours. 

And if the bad boy still would take the 
rabbits, then the owner would go w a 
magistrate, and tell him of the bad boy's 
conduc t, and the bad boy would be pun- 
ished. All things are the property of 
some persons, and these persons claim 
their property in the same way that the 
bey claims the rnurble that he he us made, 
or the rabbits that he has reared. It is 
very just and proper that every person 
should be allowed to keep his own prop- 


some 
from him say 
never 
they 


erty; because, when a poor man knows 
tKat he can get property by working for 
it, amd that no one dares to take it from 
him, then he will work to have things 


for hisown use. If he knew that things 
would be taken from him, then he would 
not work much, and perhaps not at all. 
He would spend many of his days in 
idleness, and live very poorly. 

When one person wishes to have a 
thing which belongs to another, he must 
ask permission to take it, or he must 
offer to buy it; he must never, on any 
account, take the thing secretly, or by 
violence, or by fraud ; for that would be 
stealing, and he would be a thief. God 


has said, “ Thou shalt not steal;” and 
every one should keep his hands from 
pic king and stealing. Some boys think, 
that, be ‘rause they find things that are 
lost, they may keep these things to them- 
selves. But the thing that is found 
the property of the loser, and should be 
immediately restored to him without 
reward; it is just as bad as stealing to 
keep it, if you can find the owner. 


My First: Whistle. 


Or all the toys 1 e’er have known, 
loved uh it Whistle best ; 
as my first, it was my own, 
Aad I was doubly blest. 


*T was Saturday, and afternoon, 
That school-boys’ jubilee, 

When the young heart is all in tune, 
From book and ferule free. 


I then was in my seventh year ; 
The birds were all a singing ; 
Above a brook, that rippled clear, 
A willow tree was swinging. 


My brother Ben was very ’cute, 
He climbed that willow tree, 

He cut a branch, and ft was mute, 
The while, with eestasy. 


With penknife he did cut it round, 
And gave the bark a wring ; 

He shaped the moutk and tried the sound,— 
It was a glorious ting! 


I blew that whistle, full of joy—- 
It echoed o’er the ground ; 

And never, since that simple toy, 
Such music have I found. 


I’ve seen blue eyes and tasted wines— 
With manly toys been blest, 

But backward memory still inclines 
To love that whistle best. 





OWLS AND EAGLES. 


The Harpy Eagle. 


Owls and Eagles. 


Ir has been rema:ked, that, as man- 
kind apply themseives to various trades 


and pursuits, some being carpenters, 
some house-builders, some hunters, 
some fishermen, so we find that the an’- 
mal tribes appeer to be severally devoted 
to various professions. And as we find 
among men boid, open pirates, who rob 
by day, and ««cret thieves, who plunder 
by night; so, among animals, we find 
those that :«emi to have taken up simi- 
lar vocations. 


The eagles, for instance, are dayligh 
robbers; and it is wonderful to observe, 
how well adapted they are for the life 
they are designed to lead. They are 
strong of wing, with powerful talons to 
grasp their prey, and a sharp, hooked 
beak, calculated, like the knife of a 
butcher, to cut their food in pieces. 
Their eye is keen and long-sighted, so 
that they can mark their victim afar off; 
and their flight is swift, so that they may 
strike down upon it with certainty. 





e OWLS AND EAGLES. 


Thus qualified to pursue a life of rapine 
and plunder, their very air and bearing 
correspond with their profession. They 
have a bold, haughty, and merciless look. 
The description inthe thirty-ninth chap- 
ter of Job, portrays the character of these 


birds in 


a few sentences, and it is im- 


possible to mend the description: “ Doth 
the eagle mount up at thy command,” 
saith the inspired writer, “and make her 
nest on high? She dwelleth and abid- 
eth on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place. From 
thence she seeketh the prey, and her 





The Eagle Onl. 


eyes behold afar off. Her young ones, 
yt ag suck up blood; and where the 
slain are, there is she.” 

Thus, if the eagles are the open, day- 
light robbers, the owls are the secret 
thieves and plunderers by night. And 
it is interesting to observe how well these 
creatures, also, are fitted for their voca- 


tion. In order to see at night, they 
need large eyes, and, accordingly, they 
have large heads to accommodate these 
organs. Their business is to steal upon 
their prey in the darkness and silence 
of the night. Accordingly, they are 
covered with an abundance of light, 
yielding feathers, so that they may glide 














ORIGIN OF “THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.” : 


through the air on a noiseless wing, 
and come upon their victim unheard 
and unsuspected. * If you have ever seen 
an owl at evening, or during a cloudy 
day, (for it is seldom that they venture 
abroad in the sunshine,) you must have 
noticed, that he skims along as if he 
were almost as buoy ant asa soap-bubble. 
How different is this from the whistling 
rush of the pigeon, or the whirring 
flicht of the partridge ! 

Among the owls there are at least 
fifty kinds ; and, taken all together, they 
are a most curious and interesting fam- 
ily. Among these, the largest is the 
great eagle owl, which is found in 
Europe. Its home is among the deep 
recesses of mighty forests, and the clefts 
“a rocks amidst the mountains. From 

s lonely retreat, where it reposes in 
ile e during the day, it issues forth, as 
he dusk of evening throws a yet deeper 
po over the di wey pine forest or rocky 
glen, to prowl in quest of prey. On 
silent wing it ina through the wood, 
and marks the fawn, the hare, or the 
rabbit nibbling the herbage. Suddenly 
wheeling, it sweeps upon the unsus- 
pecting victim, and, if not too large, 
bears it off in its talons. Other and less 
noble game is also to be reckoned as its 


prey, such as rats, mice, squirrels, and’ 


frogs. These are swallowed entire, after 
being merely crushed into a mass by the 
efforts of the bill; the bones, skins, fea- 
thers, or hair, valled into a ball, are af- 
terwards ejected from the stomach. 

In our American forests, we. have an 
owl very similar to the one I have des- 
cribed, both in looks, size, and- habits. 
These large owls seldom approach the 
abodes of men; but the little barn ow! is 
more familiar. He often takes up his 
residence in a barn, and, hiding in some 
nook by day, sallies forth at night, 
making prey of such little animals as he 





can find. He is very useful in destroy 
ing rats and mice. Mr. Waterton says 
that he has-seen one of these little owls 
bring a mouse,to its nest of young ones 
every twelve or fifteen minutes during 
the evening. It is also stated, that this 
bird will sometimes take up its residence 
in a pigeon-house, and live there, with- 
out giving the pigeons the least disturb- 
ance, or even taking their young ones. 

The ancients called the owl ng bird 
of wisdom, because he looked so sober 
and solemn. Many superstitious peo- 
ple now-a-days look upon him with fool- 
ish dread. The owl is frequently men 
tioned in the Bible; but the most inter- 
esting allusion is that of Isaiah, chap 
xili., in which the prophet foretells the 
coming destruction and desolation of 
Babylon, then a great and powerful city. 
His words are, “ Wild beasts of the des- 
ert shall lie there, and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures, and owls 
shall dwell there.” This prophecy has 
been literally fulfilled. Many years 
after the time of Isaiah, Babylon was 
destroyed, and the place became a scene 
of desolation. ‘Travellers tell us, that 
now the place is surrounded with cav- 
erns, which are the refuge of jackals and 
other savage animals, and that in these 
cavities there are numbers of bats and 
owls. 


Origin of “The House that Jack 
Built.” 


Tue following curious article shows 
that the idea of the popular legend of 
“The House that Jack built,” is of an- 
cient date, and derived from the Jews. 
That famous story is in fact modelled af 
ter an ancient hymn, conceived in the 
form of a parable, sung by the Jews at 
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the feast of the passover, and commem- 
orative of the principal events of the his- 
tory of that people. The original, in the 
C hak lee lan guage, is known to schol- 
ars ; and, as it may not be uninteresting 
to my readers, I will furnish the lite ral 
translation, which is as follows: 


1. A Kid, 


two piece 


a Kid, my Father bought for 
‘s of money. 


A Kid, a Kid. 


® Then came the Cat, And ate the Kid, 
That. my Father bought for two 


pieces ol money. 
A kid, a Kid. 
3. Then came the Dow, And bit the Cat, 
That ate the Kid, That my lather 
bought for two pi ces of money 


Kid, a Kid. 


4. Then came the St: = beat the 
Dog, That bit the . That ate the 
Kid, s hat my I at rae Ty bought for 


two prece s of mon y. 


A Kid, a Kid. 


Then came the Fire, And burned 
the Staff. That beat the Dog, That 
bit the Cat, That ate the Kid, That 
my Father bought for two pieces 
of money. 


~! 


A Kid, a Kid. 
6. Then came the Water, And quench- 
ed the Fire, That burned the 
Staff, That beat the Dog, That bit 
the Cat, That ate the Kid, That my 
Father bought for two pieces of 
money. 


A Kid, a Kid ° 


Then came the Ox, And drank the 
Water, That quenched the Fire, 
That burned the Staff, That beat 
the Dog, That bit the Cat, That ate 
the Kid, That my Father bought 
for two pieces of money. 


A Kid, a Kid. 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.” 




























8. Then came the Butcher, And slew 
the Ox, That drank the Water, 
That quenched the Fire, That 
a d the Staff, That beat the 


Dog, That bit the Cat, That ate the 
Kid, That yy Father bought for 


two pieces of money. 
A Kid, a Kid. 
» Then came the Angel of Death, And 
killed the Bute hei x, That slew the 
Ox, That drank the Water, That 
quenched the Fire, That burned the 
Staff, That beat the Dog, That bit 
the Cat, That ate the Kid, That my 
Father bought for two pieces of 
money. 
A Kid, a Kid. 
Then came the Holy One, blessed 
be He! 
9. And killed the Angel of Death, 
8. ‘That kiiled the Butcher, 
7. That slew the Ox, 
6. That drank the Water, 
5. ‘That quenched the Fire, 
4. That burned the Staff, 
3. That beat the Dog, 
2. That bit the Cat, 
1. That ate the Kid that my Father 
bought for two pieces of money. 
A Kid, a Kid. 
The following is the interpretation : 
1. The Kid, which was, among the 
Jews, one of the pure animals, denotes 
the Hebrews. The Father by whom 
it was purchased is Jehovah, who is rep- 
resented as sustaining this relation to 
the Hebrew nation. The two pieces of 
money signify Moses and Aaron, 
through whose mediation the Hebrews 
w ere brought out of Egypt. 
. The Cat denotes the ancient As- 
syri rians, by whom the ten tribes were 
carried into captivity. 
3. The Dog is symbolical of the an- 


cient Babylonians. 
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4. The Staff signifies the Persians, a 
powerful nation of antiquity. 

5. The Fire indicates the Grer ‘an 
empire, under Alexander the Great, 

6. The Water betokens the Romans, 
or the fourth of the great monarchies, to 
whose dominion the Jews were sub- 
jected. 

7. The Ox is a symbol of the Sara- 
cens, who subdued Palestine and brought 
it under the Caliphs of Bagdad. 

8. The Butcher, that killed the Ox, 
denotes the Crusaders, by whom the 


Holy Land was wrested out of the hands 
of the Saracens, for a time. 

9. The Angel of Death signifies the 
Turkish power, by which the land of 
Palestine was taken from the Crusaders, 
and to which it is still subject. 

10. The commences ment of the 10th 
stanza is designed to show, that God 
will take signal vengeance on the Turks, 
immediately alter whose overthrow the 
Jews are to be restored to their own 
land, and to live under the government 
of the long-expected Messiah. 
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My own Life and Adventures; by Rebert Merry. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


T am inclined to think, that, among 
the various pleasures of life, talking is 
one of the greatest. Eating and drink- 
ing are very good things, especially 
when one is hungry and thirsty, and has 
a good meal before him. But they are 
very short in their duration. The hearti- 
est supper is over im a few minutes, and 
drinking, in as many seconds. Beside, 
these are selfish pleasures, and afford 


only the single satisfaction of an imme- 
diate appetite. But talXing is not con- 
fined to self, nor is it limited to the 
body. It exercises the mind, and ex- 
tends alike to the speaker and the lis- 
tener. 

The love cf talking exhibits itself in 
very infancy. ‘The little prattler, even 
before he can speak words, tries. to 
amuse you with his inarticulate gabble. 
And when he has learned a word, with 
what glory does he repeat ittoyou! A 
young soldier touches off a cannon with 











less exultation than the infant pronoun- 
ces his first articulate syllable. 

And then, ore aw a group of children! 
How eager are they to speak to each 
other! How their little tongues rattle ! 
Sometimes al] will speak at once, whether 
anybody listens or not. It is often hard 
to get a word in ede rewise al nong such 
a set of orators. 

Suppose some child has been away, 
and comes home with a piece of news. 
How does he ru 


ly taking time to hang up his bat or cap, 


hinto the r Om, Searee- 


and with staring eyes and ruddy cheeks, 
set forth th wondrous tale! Si ppoee 2 
child has seen something new, as a lion 


or an elephant: how does he talk of it 


to his companions! Or, uppose he has 
been rambling in the woods; and gn 
seen an eagle, or a gray squirrel, a 
woodchuck,—something he had never 
seen before,—how eager is he to talk 
about it! 

Thua it is with the young; they love 
to talk of things that intercet the m > and 
thus it is with those wio have passed 


iif toward its set- 
\ be thas ol | per ople are 
- but still 


— r 
MiOreinge ol 


lt mi 


from the 
ting sun. 
less talk than young a: 
we all love to sp ik to iin of that 
which excites our own feelings, or occu- 
pies our minds. ‘Talking. then, is 
ef the great pleasures of life, and God 
has no doubt made it so for good and 
wise purposes. How large a portion of 
the happiness of life w ould | be cut off, if 
we were all dumb! 

For myself, ] wes a great rattler in 
and, 


one 


youth even now that my hair is 
grizzled with years, | must confess that 
l am not greatly altered in this re spect. 
; My life has been a varied one, and | 
' have seen a good deal of the world. J 
] cannot pretend to be so great a traveller 


as Peter Parley, nor can I match him 
in telling stories to babies. But still 
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give me a good listener, and something 
to speak about, and I can talk from sun- 
rise to sunset, 

I love better to talk to youth than to 
others. Those who are from eight to six- 
teen years old, are my chosen friends. I 
always find some way of entertaining 
the.n. Several bright-e syed girls and 
boys are in the habit of coming to see 
me, and I tell them my long stories. 
They come again and again, and I infer 
that they are pleased with them. I tell 
them sometimes of giants and fairies 
but it is curious, that, while most young 
people prefer these tales of fancy; I suc- 
ceed much better in pleasing my listen- 
ers by talking to them about things that 
re ally exist, or have really happe ned, 
Truth, afte r all, is more attractive than 
fiction, if it is only dressed in a proper 
ouise, 

My own adventures seem to give my 
listeners the most pleasure ; for I have 


been all over the United States; have 
been a soldier, and seen service; have 
been a pedler, and travelled thousands 


of miles on foot: have met with strange 
aceiients and hairbreadth escapes from 
danger; and have had my share of what 
d hard luck. Still, Lhave reason 
to thank Heaven that my heart is 
happy, and my mind cheerful. I love 
sunshine as well as when I was a boy, 
and see much more occasion to laugh 
than tocry. J have indeed my serious 
moods, for there are some subjects that 
demand seriousness and_ reverence. 
Religion claims some of our time, and 
much of our thought. The Sabbath is 
with mea day of sciemn reflection and 
prayer. I bend over the Bible, with a 
feeling that I am listening to the voice 
of God. These things make me seri- 
ous, but not sad. As the sun seems to 
shine brighter, when it comes out from 
a cloud, so my heart is ever more serene 


is catl 
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and cheerful, for its communion with 
holy things. 

But this is enough for an introduc- 
tion. Lam now going to tell the story 
of my own life, whic h | hope may 
prove both amusing and instructive. 


CHAPTER It. 


About my Birth —The Death of my Parents.— 
My first Journ ¥.— My Wonder at seeing the 
Country.— Lamis.—1 find out where Milk comes 
fre om.— Reflections and § good Advice. 


11 was born in the city of New York, 
in the year 1790. ily ts nts were 
both English people. At first, they 
were in poor circumstances, but my fa- 
ther became a merchant, and a “quire m1 
some property. He died, however, in 
the midst of success; and in a few 
months after my mother followed. I 


was thus left an orphan, at the age of 


six years, but with a fortune of about 
ten thousand dollars. 

My mother had a brother living in 
the small town of Salem, situated upon 
the eastern border of the State of New 
York, and touching the line of Connec- 
ticut. He kept atavern; and, as it was 
upon the great road that was then the 
route between Boston and New York, 
he had a good situation and a thriving 
business. 

To the care of this uncle | was com- 
mitted by my mother’s will, and imme- 
diately after her death I was taken to 
my uncle’s residence. I had never been 
out of the city of New York, and had 
never seen the country. I had supposed 
the world one great city, and never fan- 
cied that there were hills, and forests, 
and rivers, and fields without any houses. 
I still remember my journey from New 
York to Salem very well. 1 remember 
that the sight of so many new things, 


put the recollection of my father and 
my mother out of my mind, and bans 
ished the sorrow I had felt at se eing my 
parents laid into the coffin, and carried 
away, to return to me no more. I was 
delighted at everything I met, and 
particularly remember some lambs that I 
saw playing on a hill-side. They were 
scampering about, jumping from rock to 
rock, and chasing each other at full 
speed. 1 had never seen a lamb before, 
and | thoughtthese the prettiest creatures 
that were ever made. I have since seen 
lions and tigers, and many other strange 
creatures; but | have never met with 
any animal, that excited in me half the 
admiration that 1 felt when I saw those 
little lambs. 

| suppose some of my young friends 


in the country will laugh at what I am. 


now going to tell them; but it is never- 
theless true. As Iwas going from New 
York to Salem, we stopped one night 
at a small inn. When we arrived at 
this place, the sun was an hour high, 
and { had some time to play about the 
house. As I was running around, peep- 
ing at every new and strange thing, I 
saw some cows i the barn-yard. 1had 
seen cows before, but still 1 went up to 
the gate and iooked through, and there 
I saw a woman, sitting upon a little 
stool, and milking one of the cows. 
Now I had never seen a cow milked 
before, nor, indeed, did ] know where 
milk came from. I had not thought 
about it at all. If I had been asked the 
question, I should probably have said, 
that we got milk as we do water, by 
pumping it from the cistern, or drawing 
it out of the well. 

I looked at the woman for some time, 
wondering what she could be about. 
When she had done, she came out of 
the yard, and I saw that her pail was 


full of milk. “ What is that that you 


soe 


aor: 


it 
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have got?” saidI. “It is milk,”.said the 
woman. “ Where did you get it?” said 
I. “I got it from the cow, you little sim- 
pleton !” said the woman ; and then she 
went into the house. 

I did not like to be called a simpleton, 
for | had come all the way from tlre 
great city of New York, and supposed 
that I knew everything. found, 
however, that [ was ignorant of many 
useful things that children of my age in 
the ccuntry were well acquainted with. 

The little incident, however, that | 
have just related, was not without its 
tome. It set me thinking about other 
things, and I began to 
about every article of and dress,— 
where they came from, and how they 
were thade ; and, in this way, | obtained 
a great deal of knowledge. | 
recommend it to my young readers to 
follow my example in this 
They will find it very amusing to study 
into these matters. Let them one day 
inquire about hats, what they are made 
of, where the materials how 
they are obtained, and how they are 
wroucht hats. Another day, let 
them take up the subject of coats, and 
learn all about the cloth, the buckram, 
silk, twist, and buttons, that are used in 
making them. So let them go through 
with dress; and then they may inquire 
about bread, and other articles of food; 
and then they may learn all about the 
furniture in the house. From this sub- 
they may go on and learn how 
houses are built. I can assure my 
young readers, that, in this way, they 
may spend their time very pleasantly, 
and become well acquainted with all 
those useful things with avhich we are 
surrounded. If I had done this before I 
went to Salem, I should have known 
where milk came from, and not been 
called simpleton by a milkmaid. 


| soon 


use 
ask questions 
food 

vould 
respect. 
come from, 


into 


ject, 


AND ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER III. 
Wise Observations.—Story of the Hat. 


I rancy that some of my readers im- 
agine, that it would be a dull business 
to study into the history of hats and 
coats, bread and butter, and such other 
common-place things. But there is 
an old proverb which says, “ Look ere 
you leap;” and another which says, 

‘Think twice and speak once.” These 
IP sage us never to be over-hasty in 
speaking or acting ; and, on the present 
I shall endeavor to show, that 
this good rule has been transgressed by 
these who despise my advice about hats 
and coats, bread and butter. 

Here, Philip! give mea hat; let itspeak 
for itself. Come, old hat, tell us your 
story! tell us what you are made of; 
where the materials of which you are 
inade were obtained, how they were put 
togcther, and the price at which you 
were “sold. Come, old beaver, speak 
out! What! dumb? Not a word? 
Then I will speak for you. So here 


IS 


occasion, 


THE STORY OF THE HAT, SUPPOSED TO BE 


TOLD BY ITSELF. 


“Tam made partly of wool, which is 
the hair of sheep, and partly of furs, of 


different kinds. ‘There is some beaver’s 
fur, some musquash’s, and some wild- 
cat’s in me. 

“T suppose that everybody knows 
how we get wool,—by shearing it from 
the sheep’s back ; but we do not get furs 
in the same way. Musquashes, bea- 
vers, and wildcats are not tame, like 
sheep, and they will not let you take 
them into a barn, and shear off their 
nice, soft fur. These creatures live far 
away from the abodes of men; they 
seek the distant solitudes beyond the 
hills and mountains, and those who 
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would catch them must go and find them 
in these wild retreats. 

“ Sometimes, it is true, a beaver is 
found nearer to our houses, and now and 
then a wildcat, that has strayed from his 
native forest, :s found in the neighbor- 
ing woods. ‘The musquash builds his 
habitation on the banks of streams, and 
is not very uncominon even in districts 
frequented by man. 

“ But these anima!s are, on the whole, 
so scarce, that, in order to obtain a supply 
of their fur, a great many huuters and 
trappers spend their time in roaming 
through the mountains, valleys, and — 
ries of the far West, in order to obtain 
them. ‘These people meet wtth a great 
many strange adventures. Sometimes 
they will follow the branch of a river for 
five hundred miles, in a boat, during 
which time they will not meet with a bu- 
man habitation, save the wigw: ams of the 
Indians. Sometimes they will 
night upon the ground, with no covering 
but a blanket ; sometimes they will meet 
with a party of Indians, and have a fight 
with them. Sometimes they will meet 
with friendly Indians, who receive thein 
into their lodges, and entertain them 
kindly ; sometiines they are confronted 
by a grizzly bear, who pl: wes himself in 
their path, and must receive at least a 
dozen bullets in his breast before he is 
killed. Sometimes they will roAm over 
wide deserts, and suffer very much for 
want of water. Sometimes they will 
be in the midst of a vast prairie, the 
grass of which is on fire, and then they 
have the greatest difficulty to escape 
from the flames. Sometimes they are 
robbed of all their furs by hostile In- 
dians, and sometimes they meet with 
Indians who sell them large quantities 
of fur. 

“ After a great many cares, and trials, 
and dangers, and often after an absence 


sle S He at 


of two years, the fur-hunter comes back 
with his load of skins; and a pretty fig- 
ure he is. ‘The clothes he carried with 
him are worn out, and he is now attired 
in the skins of various wild beasts. On 
his head you see the grizzled fur of a 
raccoon, with his tail hanging down be- 
hind. His coat is made of a wolf's 
skin, and his vest of the skin of an otter. 
But his trowsers ere the drollest part of 
his attire. They are made of 
skin, and each lee 
shaggy, black dog, standing 
Altovether, ~ a ris 
obj ye 4 @ He 

anim: ils all Sey 
‘What a great paeg,s of 
this man met with i 
of two years. 


a bear’s 
creat, 
upright ! 
2 most curious 


s like three or four wild 
' 


’ o.ty 
looks like a 


comity into one 

is 
aaventures 
1 his wander- 


ee many ple: sant 


~ 


Ines 


stories could he tell, if he would sit down 
of a long winter night, and recount all 
that happened to him; all about the 


bears, the foxes, the wolves, and ithe wild 
Indians that he saw. How much this 
poor man must have suffered ; what toil, 
hunger, thirst, danger and privation ; 
aad all this, that master Philip might 
have a hat; all this to get furs to make 
hats of. . 
“The wool and fur being obtained, 
these are prepared by the hatter, who, 
in the first place, makes a sort of cap, 
shaped something like a sugar-loaf. 
This is then soaked in hot water, and, 
being put upon a block, the crown is 
made of 2 proper shape. The whole 
is stiffened with gum, colored, dressed, 


put in boxes, and sent te the hat-seller. 


The price paid for me was two dollars. 
Philip has worn me for about a year, but | 
am in a sad condition. The hole in my 
crown was made by a stick, which went 
through me one day when Philip threw 
me at a red squirrel on the fence. The 
rent on my brim was caused by a saucy 
fellow, that tried to pull me off one day 
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but I chose to be torn, rather than see 
Philip insulted by having his hat 
knocked off; for, though the boy has 
his faults, | like him better than any- 
body else.” 

Such is the story of the hat. My ob- 
ject In giving it to you is, to 
the commonest article ¢ 
its history, if we will onl 


| 

snow, “that 
4 

daily use has 


Vy inquire into it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arrival at my Unele’s 
le r - My 


-The Villag -Bill Kee 
first Day at School. 
to the 

after | 
dise ve 


| mMusT now 
myself. The 
little tavern 
milk was 
our journey, venting 
at my uncle’s house. It 
fashioned building, 
large sign ring iW 
side of which wa the 
steut hare-vard cock, and on the « 
the hi bull. So 
e’s tavern we 
Bull.’ 


by “ame 


return 
morning 
W here | 
obtained, 


story cl 
left the 
red 


we proceeded on 


1 
now 


arrive d 
Was an old- 


and at e 


painted red, with a 
Swink front, upon one 


picture of 


side was 
»name of the 
k and 
soon 
yas quite 
and ail 
illage. My uncle 
there was living 
on about ten years old, 
by the name of Bill Keeler. He be- 
came my principal companion, and, 
being a very knowing sort of lad, gave 
me an insight into many things, which 
I could not otherwise have understood. 
After I had been at my uncle’s about 
six months, it was concluded to send me 
to school. I was now seven years of 
age, hut, strange us it may seem to boys 
and girls of the present day, I did not 
know my letters, and, what Is more re- 


the main 
by-lanes in me 
had no children, but 


with him a 


street 


AND 


ADVENTURES 


md a 


great dislike to the 
school. 1 believe it is 
all people who grow up 
a settled dislike to 

pre ople. As an 

a} 


dark, 


eyes out, so 


hea ecau 
rance and dark- 
ness, and knowledee of- 
fend and distress them. I mention 
these thine my read r 
against and 
thereby becomins’ a darkness, 
rather than leht. 

Well, | went 
time, and | remem 
day. T 
a large space, wh 
was 2 bleak and « 
covered with heap: of ste 


warning to 
up in 


Sas i 
iWnorance, 


FcTOwiIne 


1 “ ~ t 
iover Oi 


chool for the first 
ill about it to this 


tuated mn 


» four roads met. It 


( 
lesolate hill-side, partly 


use Was s] 


he schooll 


s, thrown out 
of the path, or gathered from the neigh- 
boring fields. ‘here 
of tangles 

bushes ami 


were a few groups 


tones. On 

there was alt 

out of a heap 

rocks, at the foot of which 

led Sfoeth a small ‘am of 

This fountain went by the 
Spring.” 

li to the school, 

Mistress Sally 


the ache 
aa 
old onaril 


stre 


r name oi “ 

Keel r I i 
which was 

John. She foo! 


then le 
me throuch 
her specta ‘les, and over her spectack Ss, 
aud then patted me on the head, told me 
I was a good boy, and sent me to a seat. 
In about an hour I| was called up, the 
spelling-book opened, and the alphabet 
being placed before me, the mistress 
pointed to the first letter, and asked me 
what it was. 
I looked at the letter very carefully, 
and then gazed in the face of Mistress 
John, but said nothing. “ What's 
that?” said she, peremptorily, still point- 
ing to the first letter of the alphabet. 


d at 
} 








Now I hadn't been uaed to being scolded, 
and therefore felt a little angry at the 
manner in which the school-mistress 
addressed me. Beside, at that moment 
I saw Bill Keeler at the other end of 
the room, looking at me with a saucy 
twinkle in his eye, which made me still 
more angry. 
‘What's that?” 
school-mistress, 


It was 


said the 
still sharper than before. 
time for me to do something. 
“T'll not tell you!” said I. “* Why 
not?” said the school: mistress. greatly 
amazed at my conduct. “ Because | 
didn’t come here to teach you your let- 
ters; but I came “es ‘re to learn them.” 
The school-mistress shut up her book. 
Bill Keeler rolled up his eyes, and made 
his mouth round QO. 
your seat!” said the school-mistress. | 
turned togo. ‘“ Stop!” said the school- 
mistress, fetching me a slap on the side 
of the head; at the same moment she 


again 


into a * Go to 


opened the book, and again presented 


the alphabet to my view. ‘ Look, 
there said she, pointing with her fin- 
cer to the top letter; “do you 
that?” T answered, “ Yes.” “ Well, 
that’s A,’ said she. “ That’s A?” said 
I, doubtinely “Yes,” said the mistress 
sharply. “I don’t belteve said I. 
“ss Why don't you be lie ve it 2 7” sald she. 
. Bex ause | ney r hee yr d Oi it before,” | 
replied. Gi your seat!” said the 
school-mistress; and away I went. 
Such was my first day's schooling. 
In the evening. Mistress St. ay hn called 
upon my uncle, and told him i was the 
most stupid creature she ever saw, and 
very ill-mannered and she 
hoped I would by no means be permit- 
ted to come again to her school. My 
uncle was greatiy offended, not with me, 
but with the school-mistress. He de- 
clared I should not go near her again ; 
and, for more than a year, I was _per- 
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mitted to amuse myself in my own way. 
I was greatly pleased with all this at 
the time, but I have since often thought 
how severely I was punished for my 
ill behavior at school. For more than 
a year, I was left to run about in idle- 
getting bad habits, and losing the 
precious time that should have been de- 
voted to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Thus it always happens, that, soon or 
late, we are made to suffer for our mis- 
conduct. 


ness, 


(To be continued.) 


Swallows. 


Or these bird 
but | 


two of 


: there are several kinds, 
une to speak of only one or 
them now. 


an or 

The common barn 
the most 
It does not come much among us at 
orth, till the settled warm weather of 
lay. <A straggler now and then ap- 
pears before, which has led to the adage 
‘One swallow does not 

The flight of the swal 
low, but di tincuished by 
and sudden 
cuted as if by magic. Over 
meatlows, and the surface of 

| 


the 


swallow is one of interesting. 


the 


Summer, : 
low is 


make 
olten 
oreat rapidity, 
and evolution 

field 


pools 


turns eXC- 
and 
and 
day may this 
© seen, skimming 


sheets of water, al 
fleet. unwearied bird | 
along, and describing, in its oft repeated 
circuit, the most intricate mazes. The 
surface of the water is indeed its delight ; 
its Insect food is there in great profu- 
sion : and it is beautiful to observe how 
dexterously it skims along, and with what 
address it dips and emerges, shaking the 
spray from its red plumage, as, 
hardly interrupted by ‘ha plunge, it con- 
tinues its career. ‘Thus it feeds, and 
drinks, and bathes upon the wing. 

The swallow breeds twice a year, and 
constructs its nest of mud or clay, mixed 


hurnist 
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with hair and 
pered with the 


straw; the clay is tem- 
saliva of the bird, (with 
which nature has supplied it,) in order 
to make it tenacious and easily moulded. 
The shell or crust of the nest, thus com- 
posed, is lined with fine grass or feathers, 


firmly fixed against the rafters of barns 
or out-houses. 
al pair 


The writer bas heard of 
that yearly built in the raft- 
ers of a wheelw right’ s shop, undisturbed 


by the din of the hammer or the grating 
of the 


saw. The propensity which 


Bank Swallows. 


mon with fheir family, 
exhibit to return to the same spot, and 


these birds. in com 

build in the same barn 
year, is one of the most curious parts 
of their history. During their sojourn 
in foreign climes, they forget not their 
old home, the spot where they were 


year after 


bred, the spot where they have reared 
their offspring : but, soon as their 
instinct — them to retrace their pil- 
grimage, back they hasten. and, as ex- 
periments have repeatedly proved, the 
identical pair that built last summer in 
the barn, again take up their old quar 









aes 
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ters, passing in and out by the same 
opening. 

It is delightful to witness the care 
which the swallow manifests towards 
her brood. When able to leave the 
nest, she leads them to the ridge of the 
barn, where. settled in a row, and as yet 
unable to fly, she feeds them with great 
assiduity. Ina day or two they become 
capab! le of flight, and then th: ‘y follow 
their parents in all their evol vions, and 
are fed by them while on the wing. Ina 
short time they commence an indepen- 
dent career, and set up for themselves. 

The notes of the swallow, though hur- 
ried and twittering, are very pleasing : 
and the more so as they are associated 
in our minds with ideas of 
and calm serenity, and rural pleasures. 
The time in which the bird pours forth 
#s melody is chiefly at sunrise, when, 
in “token of a coodly day,” his rays are 
bright and warn. 


spring, 


“The breezy cali of incense-breathing morn 

The swallow, twitiermg from the: straw-built 

shed,” 
unite alike to call man from his couch 
of rest, and to praise “the God of sea 
sons as they roll.” 

After the work of rearing the young, 
ere autumn sears the leaf, the swallow 
prepares to depart. Multitudes, from 
various quarters, now congregate to- 
gether, and perch at night in clusters 

barns or the branches of trees, but 
especially among the reeds of marshes 
and fens, round which they may be ob- 
served wheeling and sinking and rising 
again, all the time twittering vocifer- 
ously, before they finally settle. It was 
from this circumstance that some of the 
older naturalists supposed the swallow 
to become torpid and remain submerged 
beneath the water during winter, and to 
issue forth from its liquid tenement on 
the return of spring; « .beory utterly 

© 
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incompatible with reason and facts, aa 
now universally discarded. The gre 
body of these birds depart about the “e 
of September. 

The Holy Scriptures make fregwent 
allusions to this interesting bird. Jere- 
miah, reproaching the Jews for their 
turning away from God, alludes to the 
swallow as obeying His la ce while they 
who have seen his glory rebelled: “Yer 
the stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the 
crane and the swallow observe the time 
of their coming; but my pecple know 
not the judgment of the Lord.” viii. 7. 

The Psalmist notices the partiality of’ 
this bird for the temple of worship, the 
sanctu: ry of God: ‘Vea, the Sparrow 
. ith found an house, and the swallow a 

est for herself, where she may lay her 
sae even thine altars, O Lord of 


hosts. my King and my God.” Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 3. Hezekiah, king of Judah 


wrote of himself, “ Like a crane or a 
swallow, so did I chatter.” Is. xxxviii. 
14. In these casual notices we at least 
trace out that the habits, migration, and 
song of the swallow, were known to the 
inspired writers; a circumstance of no 
little value. since a false assertion that 
the facts of natural history are not cor- 
rectly stated in the Bible, has long been 
among the weak engines used by the 
infidel against the validity of that book, 
: which maketh wise unto salvation.” 
The Sand Martin, or Bank Swallow, 
is 2 most curious bird of this family. It 
is the least of the tribe, and the first to 
arrive, appearing a week or two before 
the swallow, and often while the weath- 
eris severe. Its flight is vacillating, but 
it is equally fond of skimming over the 
surface of the water. This bird, unlike 
its race, mines deep holes in sand or 
chalk cliffs, to the depth of two feet, or 
even more, at the extremity of which it 














1s SWALLOWS—CHINESE SPECTACLES 


constructs a loose nest of fine grass and 
feathers, artificr lly put together, in 
which it rears its brood. 

The sand martin is of a social dispo- 
sition; hence flocks of them unite to 
colonize a favorite locelity, such as a 


precipitous bank or rock, which they 


crowd with their burrows. Profe yy 
Pallas says, that on 1 hich hanks « 
the Irtish, their nests are in some place 


so numerous, that, when disturbed, the 
inmates come out in Vast flocks and fit] 
the air like flies: and, according to 
Wilson, they swarm in immense multi- 
tudes along the banks of the Ohio and 
Kentucky. 

What, it may be asked, are the 
instruments by which this little crea- 
ture is able to bore into the solid rock, 
and exeavate such a chamber? Its 
beak is its only instrument. This is 

sharp little awl, peculiarly hard, and 
tapering suddenly to a point from a 
brox ad hase; with this tool the bird pro- 
ceeds to work, #63 king away from the 
centre to the circumference of the ap- 
erture, which is ne ne thus it 
works round and round as it proceeds, 
the callery being more or less curved in 
its course, and having a narrow funnel- 
shaped termination. The author of 
‘The Architecture of Birds” informs us 
that he has watched one of these swal- 
lows “cling with its sharp claws to the 
face of a sandbank, and peg in its bill, 
as a miner would do his pickaxe. till it 
had loosened a considerable portion of 
the sand, and then tumbled it down 
amongst the rubbish below.” 


circular; 


The Human Frame likened to a 
House. 


Man’s body ’s hke a house : his greater bones 
Are the main timbers ; and the lesser ones 


Are smaller joists; his limbs are laths daubed 
Oo er, 

Plastered with flesh and blood; his mcuth’s the 
door : 

His throat ’s the narrow entry ; and his heart 

Is the great chamber, full of curious art. 

His stomach is the kite hen, where the meat 

Is often pat, half sod, for want of heat. 


His spleen vessel nature does allot 

lo take the scum that rises from the pot ; 
His lungs are like the bellows, that respire 
T 


In every _ quickening every fire ; 
chimney is, whe reby are vented 
such set as with the bellows are augmente: 1. 
His eyes are crystal windows, clear and bright, 
Let in the object, and let out the sight; ; 
And as-the timber is, or great or small, 

Or strong or weak, ‘tis apt to stand or fall. 
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Chinese Spectacles. 


Mr. Davis, in his account of Chi- 
na, tells us that the people there do 
not make glass that is fine enough for 
spectacles, and therefore they use pieces 
of rock crystal for the purpose. The 
rims of the spectacles are of immense 
size and width, and give a very wise 
appearance to the wearer. The specta- 
cles are attached to the head by silken 
strings slung over the ears, as repre 
sented in the ;.cture. 
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STORY OF PHILIP BRUSQUF. 


View of the Bastile. 


Story of Philip Brusque ; 


SHOWING THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT AND LAWS. 


lion of thi pire ‘ 
} TD, } vine foun 7 wrfert / therty 
he Py} Ye fe ng ] j } aleerty. 


Piitip Brvsqve was 2 young French- 
man, who engage ' 
revolution that began to agitate I’ rance 
about the year 1759. He was young, 
ardent and discontented. Though 
had little education. he had still rea 
many of the papers and pamphlets of the 
day. ‘These had filled his mind with a 
horror of kings, and the most intoxi- 
cating dreams of liberty. Knowing little 
of political covernment, except that of 
France, and which he saw to be corrupt 
and despotic, he adopted the idea that 
all government was bad, and to this he 
attributed nearly all the evils of society. 
With the ardor of a young but heated 


red very heartthy in the 


faney he looked forward to the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy as certain to bring 
when every man 
walk forth in freedom and happi- 
necs, re “ane iy no law except the 
. and the innate per- 
f ‘ption and love of human rights. 

With these views, which were then 
common among the French people, and 
which artful disorganizers had dissem- 
inated, in order thereby to acquire power, 
Philip arrived at Paris. He was soon 
engaged in several of the debating clubs 
of that great metropolis, and being pos- 
sessed of natural eloquence, he speedily 
became a leader. He was present at the 
destruction of the Bastile, and his own 
vigorous hand battered down more than 
one of the iron doors of that horrid prison, 
Looking upon these gloomy walls, with 
their dark chambers, and the chains and 
instruments of torture which were found 
there, as at once emblems and instru- 
ments of that tyranny which had cursed 
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2n STORY OF PHILIP BRUSQUE 


his country for ages, Philip felt a high 
inspiration m witnessing its demolition. 
As one portion after another of the 
massy Wall was hurled to the earth, he 
seemed to fancy that a whole nation must 
breathe more freely ; and in seeing the 
pallid wretches delivered from the dun- 
ceon, where some of them had been im- 
prisoned for years, he seemed to think 
that he saw the spirit of his country set 
at liberty. 

The Bastile was soon but a heap of 
ruins. The whole fabric of the French 
monarchy, which had existed for twelve 
centuries, in a few brief years had 
shared the same fate. Louis XVI. had 
been beheaded, and his beautiful queen 
had been brought to the bleck. In all 
these scenes Brusque had taken a part. 
He was present at the execution of 
Marie Antoinette. He had no respect 
for majesty, but he was not yet lost to a 
sense of decency in respect to woman. 


The shocking and brutal insults offered 
to the queen, worse than anything ever 


witnessed among savages, disgusted 
Philip. He was indeed sick of blood, 
and he ventured to speak his sentiments 
aloud. His words were repeated to 
Robespierre and the rest of the bloody 
men who then held the sway. Philip 
became suspected, and he was obliged 
to fly to save his life. He reached the 
coast of France with difficulty, and en- 
tering on board a merchant ship as a 
sailor, set out uponsa voyage to China. 

Nothing remarkable’ happened for 
some time; but when the ship had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
entered the Indian Ocean, a violent 
storm arose. The vessel contended 
bravely with the waves for a time, but 
at length her masts were swept away, 
the helm was broken, and the hull of the 
ship rolled like a log amidst the tumbling 
waters. She then drifted for a time at 


the mercy of the winds, and at len 
came near a small island. She then 
struck on a rock, and went to pieces, 
All the crew were drowned except the 
hero of our story, who seized upon a 
plank, and, after two days of toil and 
suffering, reached the shore of the 
island. 

He landed upon a pebbly beach, but 
he was so exhausted as only to be able 
to draw himself up from the waves, 
There he lay for a long time, almost 
unconscious of existence. At length, his 
strength returned, and he began to think 
over what had happened. When his 
reason was, at last, fully returned, he 
fell upon his knees, and thanked Heaven 
for his preservation. It was the first 
prayer he had uttered for years, for 
Philip Brusque had been told by the 
French revolutionists that there was no 
God, and that prayer was a mere mock- 


ery. But now he prayed, and felt in‘ 


his heart that there was indeed a God, 
that claimed gratitude and thanksgiving 
from the lips of one who had been saved 
from death, while his companions had 
all been drowned. 

Philip was soon able to look about 
the island and make observations. It 
was a lovely spot, about four miles in 
circuit, and pleasantly varied with hills 
and valleys. It was almost covered with 
beautiful trees, on some of which there 
were delicious fruits. Birds of bright 
feathers and joyous ‘notes glanced 
through the forests, and sweet perfumes 
were wafted on the warm, soft breezes. 
Philip walked about the island, his de- 
light and wonder increasing at every 
step. And what seemed to please him 
most of all was, that the island was with- 
out a single human inhabitant except 
himself. 

“ Now,” said Philip, in the fulness of 
his heart, “I shell}: happy. Here I can 
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neth enjoy pe ‘rfect libe rty. Here is no prison can freely pick the fruit from. the trees 
then like the Bastile; here is no king to according to my choice or my wants. 
ces, make slaves of his fellow-men; here is How differe nt is my situation from what 
| the no Robespierre to plot the murder of his it was in France! ‘There, eve ‘rything 
ma fellow-citizens. Oh liberty! how have belenged to somebody, and | was re- 
and | worshipped thee, and here, in this lone strains d from taking anything, unless I 
the | sland, 1 have now found thee. Here, paid for it. Here, all is free ; all is mine. 
J can labor or rest, eat or drink, wake Here [ can enjoy perfect liberty. In 
, but or sleep, as I please. Here is no one France, [ was under the check and con- 
able ‘-o control my actions or my thouchts. trol ef a thousand laws; here, there is 
ives, In my native country, all the land no law but my own will. Here, 1 have 
most S belongs to a few persons, but here I indeed found perfect liberty.” 
\, his can take as much land as I please. I! (To be continued.) 
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anced 
umes THERE once lived in Ireland a sailor, West Indies, and, when he returned, he 
»eZES. | who had a wife and one child. Hewas always brought back some nice oranges 
is de- poor, but still he provided a small house and other good things for his little son. 
every for his family, had it decently furnished, Well, the Irishman, whose name was 
» him and, as he always brought them money Kelly, had once been gone on a voyage 
with- when he came home from his voyages, to the West Indies for several months, 
xcept they were quite comfortable. and his family were expecting every day 
He was very fond of his little bay, thathe would return. Whenever the door 
>ss of and he, too, was very fond of his father. was opened, the boy looked up to see if 


I can The sailor used to go in a ship to the it was not his father who had come. 
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Four months passed away, and no 
news came. And now Mrs. Kelly had 
become very much alr: uid that 
thine had happened to her husband. 
She feared that the vessel had been cast 
away upon some rocky shore, or that it 
had sunk in the deep sea, or that some 
other misfortune had occurred, by which 
her husband had perished. 

The 'v, too, became 
and day 
der 


some- 


was every expr 


fi ithe “ot 
a man, Wi 


came into 

Kelly that he 

He then went 

vessel im wiitel 

been driven 

and dashed to pieces upon a rocky ond 
and it was suppos ed that all on board 
had perished. 

Some persons from another vessel had 
landed upon the island, and found papers 
and pieces of the wreck upon the shore, 
by which they knew it was the vessei in 
which Kelly had sailed. The island 
was small, and there was no person 
upon it. 

This was sad intelligence tothe poor 
sailor’s wife, and it was long before she 
could find it in her heart to break the 
news to her child. When he heard it, 
he shed inany tears, and peace returned 
no more to the sailor’s home. 

Being deprived the assistance of 
her husband, Mrs.+ Kelly was obliged 
to make great exertions to support her- 
self and child with comfort. She was, 
however, very industrious, and, for a 
time, she got along pretty well. 

At lencth she was taken sick, and a 
little girl was added to her family. 
When she was partially recovered, she 
fouud herself poor, and a good deal in 
debt to her landlord. He was a cruel 
man; he took away her furniture for 


x] 


what she owed him, and then turned 
the widow and her family into the street, 
The poor woman was still unwell; 
and it was with great difficulty that she 
walked about a mile to the house of a 
farmer, whom she knew, hoping that he 
would render her assistance. But he 
would give her nothing. 
She now in great distress, and 
not know where to find even shelter. 
ick, and broken-hearted, 
able, and sat down 
Here she remained 
her infant in her 
and her boy’s head resting on her 


Was 


almost 
» crept toward a st 
l pon some straw. 
for some time, with 
arins, 
lap. 

Where now 
She had no friends, from whom she 
could expect assistance. At length her 
thouchts turned to that good Being, who 
is ever the friend of the poor and the 
distressed. ‘To him she prayed fervent- 
ly, and so deeply was her mind absorbed 
in this act of devotion, that she did not 
notice a man who at the moment was 
passing by, on the public road. 

He was on foot, and seeing the woman 
and her children, stepped toward them, 
to observe them more carefully. When 
Mrs. ‘Kelly had finished her petition 
and ope ned her eyes, the man was stand- 
ing before her. 

She instantly perceived that he was a 
sailor, and that his countenance bespoke 
amazement; and then it struck her that 
he seemed to bear a wonderful likenes: 
to her lost husband. At length he spoke 
her name, and the poor woman, betwixt 
fear and joy, would have fallen through 
faintness to the ground. Kelly sup- 
ported her, for it was he! 

When she recovered, mutual explana- 
tions took place. She told her story, 
and he related his, which was this. 
The ship in which he sailed was wreck- 
ed upon the island, and all perished save 
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himself and two others. ‘These were 
taken off the island, by a vessel going 
to the East Indies. As soon as he 
could, he left this ship, and got into a 
vessel that was going to England; and 


thus, after an absence of eight menths, 
returned to his country. I[ need not «t- 
tempt to describe the happiness that 
now filled again the hearts of the sai- 
lor’s family. 














1 . 
The Groom and the Horse ; 
A FABLE, TO SHOW THE DISADVANTAGES OF DECEPTION 


A Groom, whose business it was to 
take care of a certain horse, Jet the ani- 
mal go loose into the field. After a 
while, he wanted to catch him, but the 
brute chose to run about at liberty, rather 
than be shut up in the stable; so he 
pranced round the field and kept out of 
the groom's way. The groom now went 
to the granary, and got the measure 
with which he was wont to bring the 
horse his outs. When the horse saw 
the measure, he thoucht to te sure that 
the groom had some oats for him; and 
so he went up to him, and was instantly 
caught and taken to the stable. 

Another day, the horse was in the 
field, and refused to be caught. So the 
groom again got the measure, and held 
it out, inviting the horse, as before, tc 


eome up to him. But th aniunal ho vk 
his head, saying, * Nay, master groom: 
you told me a lie the other day, and 1 
am not so silly as to be cheated a second 
time by you.” 

“ But,” said the groom, “ 1 did not ¢e/] 
you a lie; I only held out the measure, 
and you fancied that it was full of oats. 
I did not ¢e?2 you there were oats in it.” 

‘“ Your excuse is worse than the cheat 
itself,” said the horse. “ You held out 
the measure, and thereby did as much 
as to say, ‘Tl have got some oals for 
you.’”” 

Actions speak as well as_ words. 
Every deceiver, whether by words or 
deeds, is a liar; and nobody, that has 
been once deceived by him, will fail to 
shun and despise him ever after. 





THE DRUIDS. 











The Druids, 


= 
eroarkable race 

into europe 
settlers of that 


] 


quart ‘r of the ol be, und who seem to 


have exercised almost unlimited sway 
Of their 
origin and history very little is known; 
but the early writers have given such 


accounts of them 


- ae, re ee ~+¢ ° 
in civil and religious matters. 


as to make it evident 
that their influence amone the Gauls 
and Britons evreat. At the 
time they flourished, Christianity had 
not penetrated into those countries, and 
the religion of the Druids was exercised 
there without check or control. The 
best account of them is given by Julius 
Cesar, who conquered Gaul and a part 
of Britain about fifty years before Christ; 


was very 


but these countries were so wild and un. 
cultivated, and the manners of the peo- 
ple so barbarous, that all the intelligence 
he could collect respecting this singular 
race of men, is far from satisfying our 
curiosity. 


The Druids appear to have exercised 
the office of civil magistrates, as well as 


that of ministers of religion. Neither 
their laws nor precepts of religion were 
committed to writing, but were pre- 
served in poems, which were learned by 
heart, and recited on special occasions. 
They had the power of life and death 
over the multitude; and such was the 
superstitious terror with which they 
inspired the people, that their orders 
were always implicitly obeyed. The 
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with which the common people reg 
them. One of these spots ts descri! 
the poet Lucan. This wood, 
to his account, had never been touched by 
the axe since the creation. 
it grew so thick and were so interwo- 
ven, that the rays of the sun could not 
penetrate through the branches, 
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chilling darkness reigned 
Nothing was to be seen in 
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that a Roman 
Demetrius was sent 
by one of the emperors to an island of 
Druids, for the king 
‘ries, but that the Roman adven- 

turers were repulsed by a phe- 
nomenon. Immediate ‘ly on the} ir arrival, 
says the account, the heavens grew black; 
the winds strange apparitions 
were seen in the sky; a dreadtul tem- 
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pest sprung up, and the heavens were 
lilled with fiery spouts and whirlwinds. 
The Romans desisted from their attempt, 
in the dread of being destroyed for their 
sacrileg invasion of a consecra- 
ted spot. Probably all this was nothing 
aaa than an ordinary thunder-storm, 
which the fright of the Romans magni- 
fied into a supernatural occurrence. 

The Druids were also addicted to the 
horrid practice ‘rificing human vic- 
tims. ‘Tt were sometimes criminals 
‘nded either the laws or the 
prejudices of the Druids. § It 

ned that, when a man’s life 
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from sickness or 

Druids arm 
y by a human sacrifice 
W “ae ‘n criminals 
» found, innocent p 
taken for victims. Huece hh slow 
of osier , bark or hay were erec 
and filled with these unhappy wretches ; 
after which the whole was set on fire 
and consumed, 


Under the nee of 
the Druids, the people at ir funerals 
burnt the bodies of a 


, and threw 
into the blazing pile thei Ir most valu- 
able property, and even their servants 
and slaves times the near rela- 
tive sed burnt themselves 
with their friends, in the manner prac- 
tised at the present day by the Hindoo 
widows. 

The Druids extended their worship 
over the greater part of the modern 
kinedom of France, which wag then 
named Gaul, the southern part of the 
island of Great Britain, and the island 
of Hibernia, now Ireland. Their most 
celebrated -abode was the island of 
Mona, now called Anglesey, on the 
coast of Wales. In this island are some 
remains of the Druidical superstition, 
consisting of immense blocks of stone, 
supposed to have been altars. The cel- 
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ebrated structure m the south of Eng. 
land, known by the name of Stone- 
henge, is also considered a remnant of 
Druidical architecture, though we are 
not positive that the Druids ever per- 
formed their worship in temples. 

From all the accounts transmitted to 
us by the ancient writers, it is pretty 
evident that the Druids were possessed 
of considerable knowledge for so barba- 
rous an and that they made all 
possible use of this knowledge to per- 
petuate their authority and keep the rest 
of the people in ignorance of the true 
aa sr of their religious mysteries. 

Their infiuence, wherever they prevailed, 
was very great. When the Romans 
invaded Britain, they found the inhabi- 
tants almost entirely subject to their 
control. The Druids offered an obsti- 
nate resistance to the Romans, and inci- 
ted the Britons, on many occasions, to 
revolt against them. ‘The Romans per- 
ceived at length that the subjugation of 
the island would never be effected until 
the Druids were entirely extirpated. 
They therefore waged a war of exter- 
raination against them, put them to death 
in every quarter, and the last of the race 
having fied for shelier to Anglesey, the 
Romans crossed over to that island, de- 
stroyed their idols, cut down their 
groves, and burnt the priests to death, 
as they had been accustomed to burn 
their victims. Such was the end of 
the race and religion of the Druids. 


are, 


Praww Deatinc.—An impertinent fel- 
low asked Lord Guilford, who that plain 
lady was before him. “ That lady,” 
said his lordship, “ is my wife. It is 
true, she is a plain woman, [ am a plain 
man, you are a plain dealer, and that is 
the plain truth.” 





THE RE-ENTOMBMENT OF NAPOLEON. 
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Hospital of the Invalides, where 


Napoleon's body is ners entombed, Paris. 


The Re-entombment of Napoleon, 


f*v all the great and remarkable men of mod- 
ern times, Napoleon Bonaparte was the most 
wor derful. He was a son of a lawyer cf Cor- 
sica, an island in the Mediterranean sea, be 
lopg.ng to France. From a humble station he 
rose to be the emperor of France, and the 
greatest general of modern times. He hurled 
kings from their thrones, and put others in their 
places. He dismembered empires, and created 
new ones. He made the whole earth ring 
with his mighty deeds. But one thing he could 
not do—he could not conquer himself. His 
ambition led him on from one step of injustice 
to another, till the embattled armies of Europe 
appeared in the field against him. He was 
defeated, dethroned, and taken on board a 
British ship to the rocky and lonely island of 
St. Helena, where he died in 1821. 

After being entombed for almost twenty 
years, the king, Louis Philippe, sent out a ship 
to bring back his body to France, to be re-en- 
tombed in the capital of the empire of which he 
once swayed the sceptre. The hearts of many 
of the French people adore the name of Napo- 
leon ; and the ceremony of his re-entombment, 
which has just taken place at Paris, is the 
theme of the following lines. 


Sound the trumpet. roll the drum ! 
Come in long procession, come! 


Come with 
Children of heroic France ; 

Come from castle’s frowning wall, 
Come from the ancestral hall, 
Come, poor peasant, from thy shed, 
Cowled monk and crowned head! 
From the hamlet’s green retreat, 
From the city’s crowded street, 
From the proud Tuilleries’ door 
Let the royal escort pour; 

Duke and baron, king and queen, 
Gather to the august scene; 

In your purple pomp arrayed, 
Haste to swell the grand parade. 
Brow of sow and locks of gold, 
Matron. maiden, young and old! 
Sound the trumpets, roll the drum, 
For Napoleon’s ashes come ! 


Sound the trumpet, roll the drum! 
Let the cannon be not dumb; 
Charge your black guns to the brim, 
Invalides! to welcome him ! 
War-worn veterans, onward march 
To Etoiles’ towering arch. 

Let the column of Vendome, 

Let the Pantheon’s soaring dome, 
Champs de Mars and Elysees, 
Hear the clang of arms to-day ; 
Let the Luxembourg once more 





sword and come with lance, 
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Hear Napoleon’s cannon roar. 
Bring the eagles forth that flew 
©'er the field of Waterloo, 
Bring his tattered banners, red 
With the bloed at Jena shed, 


Scorched with fire and torn with steel, 


Rent by battle’s crushing heel, 
When the fight o'er Moscow pealed, 
An | \I irengo’s sanguine field : 
Sound the clarion’s wildest strain, 


for the conqueror comes again! 


Sound a sad funereal wail 
For the warrior stark and pale! 
Hussar and dark cuirassier, 
Lancer and fierce grenadier ; 
Soldiers of the Seine and Rhone, 
foin the universal moan. 
Conscripts who have never yet 
In the front of battle met, — 

ws to the grief 


r theur chiet! 


the while, 


>and Nile; 

© « hy istly scar 
Won in following him to war: 
Tell the fields where you have bled, 
Left a limb, or heart’s-blood shed ; 
And remembering each brave year, 
March on proudly by his bier— 
Forth with drooping weapons come 
To the rolling of the drum! 


Let the city’s busy hum 

Cease when rolls the muffled drum ; 
Let no light laugh, no rude seund, 
E’er disturb the hush profound ! 
Only let the swinging bell 

Of St. Roche peal out its knell. 
Silence! on his rolling car 

Comes the favored Child of war! 
Not as in the olden days, 

With his forehead bound with, bays, 
With the bright sword in his hand, 
Encircled with his ancient band. 
Long the sceptre and the crown 

At the grave hath he laid down. 
Now with coffin and with shroud 
Comes the chieftain once so proud. 
On his pale brow, on his cheek, 
Death hath set his signet bleak, 
And the dead alone doth crave 

Rest and silence in the grave. 
Sound the trumpet, roll the drum, 
Bear his ashes to the tomb! 


What is Truth? 


Truta is conformity to fact, in a state- 
ment or representation. If I say that 
London is the largest city in the world, 
ny statement conforms to fact, and is 
therefore true. If I say that Boston has 
more inhabitants than New York, my 
statement does not conform to fact, and 
therefore is not true. ‘There is one 
thing more to be considered, which is, 
that the statement must conform to fact 
in the sense in which it is meant to be 
understood. ff | say a thing which is 
literally true, but which is not true in 
the sense in which I mean it to be un- 
derstood, then I am guilty of falsehood, 
peeause | intend to deceive. The fol- 
lowing story will iliustrate this. 

Two boys, who had been studying 
geography, were walking together one 
evening, When one of them exclaimed, 
“How bright the sun shines!” The 
other boy immediately replied that, as it 
was evening, the sun did not shine. 
The first boy insisted that it did shine; 
whereupon a dispute arose, one of the 
boys insisting that the sun did shine, 
the other that it did not. At last, they 
agreed to leave the point to their father, 
and accordingly they went to him and 
stated the case. They both agreed that 
it was nine o'clock at night; that the 
stars were glittering in the sky; that 
the sun had been down for nearly two 
hours; and yet John, the elder of the 
boys, maintained that, at that moment, 
the sun was shining as bright as at 
noon-day. 

When his father demanded an ex- 
planation, John said that the geography 
he had just been studying, stated that 
when it was night here, it was day in 
China—*“ and now,” said he, “ of course 
the sun is shining there, though it is 
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night here. 1 said that the sun shines, 
and so it does.” 

To this the father replied as follows: 
“What you say now, John, is true, but 
still, what you said to James was a false- 
hood.. You knew that he understood 
you to say that the sun shone here—you 
meant that he should so understand you ; 
you meant to convey a statement to his 
mind that did not conform to fact, and 
which was therefore untrue. You had 
a reservation in your own mind, which 
you withheld fromm James. You did not 
say to him that you restricted your state 
ment to China—that was no part of 
your assertion. Truth requires us not 
only to watch over our words, but the 
ideas we communicate. If we inten- 
tionally communicate ideas which are 
false, then we are guilty of falsehood. 
Now you said to James that which was 
untrue, according to the sense in which 
you knew he would, and in which you 
intended he should, receive it, and there- 
fore you meant to violate the truth. | 
must accordfngly decide against 
and in favor of James. John was wrone, 
and James is right. The sun did uot 
shine as John said it Cid, and as James 

understood him to say it did.” 

There are many other which 
illustrate this “ truth to the letter and lie 
to the sense.” Some years since, during 
the laws against travelling on the Sab- 
bath, a man was riding on horseback 
near Worcester, in Massachusetts. It 
chanced to be of a Sunday morning. 
and the traveller was soon stopped by a 
tythingman, who demanded his reason 
for riding on the Lord’s day, and thus 
violating the law. 

“ My father lies dead in Sutton,” said 
the other, “ and I hope you will not de- 
tain me.” 

“Certainly not,’ 


John. 


CaSsSCS 


said 


the tything- 
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man, “ under these circumstances ;” and 
accordingly he allowed the man to pro- 
ceed. About two days after, the travel- 
ler was returning, and happened to meet 
the tythingman in the road. The two 
persons recognised each other, and ac- 
cordingly the following conversation en- 
sued: — 

* You passed here on Sunday morn- 
ing, I think, sir,” said the tythingman. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the traveller. 

And you told me you were going to 
your father’s funeral—pray when did he 
die! es 

to my 
father’s Reco sn said i leas dead in 
Sutton, and so he did; but he has been 
dead for fifteen years. “s 
Thus you perceive that while the 
words of the traveller were liter: lly true, 
they conveyed an intentional falsehood to 
the tythingman, and therefore the trav- 
eller was guilty of dece ption. | know 
that people sometimes think these tricks 
very witty, but they are very wicked. 
Truth would be of no value, if it might 
be used for the purposes of deception ; 
it is because truth forbids all deception, 
and re quire s open dealing, that-it is so 
much prized. It is always a poor bar- 
gain to give away truth for the sake of 
a momentary advantage, or for the pur- 
pose of playing off an ingenious trick 
To barter truth for fun or mischief is 
giving away gold for dross. Every time 
a person tells a lie, or practises a dec ep- 
tion, he inflicts an injury upon Mis mind, 
not visible to the eye of man, but as 
plain to the eye of God as a scar upon 
the flesh. By repeated falsehoods, a 
person may scar over his whole soul, s 
as to make it offensive in the sight - 
that Being, whose love and favor we 
should seek, for his friendship is the 
greatest of all blessings. 
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4 ‘ . 
Varieties, 

A Cuatnp’s Arrection ror A KITTEN. 
-—A short time since, a little girl, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Alexander Rice, lost her life 
through her affection for a kitten. She 
had followed a small boy to the river, 
weeping bitterly because he was about 
to drown a kitten for which had 
formed a strong attachment: and no 
sooner Was it tossed into the water. than 
the agonized child took off its shoes, and, 
raising its clothes, walked into the river 
with a firm and determined step, towards 
the object of her affection ; but, before 
reaching it, she suddenly sank into deep 
water, and her gentle spirit returned to 
the God who gave it. 


she 


A Mustcat Movsrt.—One evening, as 
some officers on board a British man- 
of-war were seated round the fire, one 
of them began to play a plaintive air on 
a violin. He had scarcely played" ten 
minutes, when a mouse, apparently 
lantic, made its appearance in the cen- 
tre of the floor. ‘The strange gestures 
of the little animal strongly excited the 
attention of the officers, who, with one 
consent, resolved to let it continue its 
singular acticns unmolested. Its exer- 
tions now appeared to be greater every 
moment; it shook its head, leaped about 


the table, and exhibited signs of the 
most ecstatic delight. It was observed, 
that in proportion to the gradation of the 
tones to the soft point, the feelings of 
the animal appeared to be increased 
After performing actions, which so di- 
minutive an anima! would, at first sight, 
seem incapable of, the little creature, to 
the astonishment of the spectators, sud- 
denly ceased to move, fell down, and 


expired, without any symptoms of pain. 


Travetiinc Cars.—A lady residing 
in Glasgow, Scotland, had a handsome 
cat sent to her from Edinburgh. It was 
conveyed to her in a close basket, and 
in a carriage. She was carefully 
watched for two months, but, having 
produced a ‘pair of young ones at the 
end of that time, she was left at her own 
discretion, which she very soon em- 
ployed in disappearing with both her kit- 
tens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to 
her friend in Edinburgh, deploring her 
loss ; and the cat was supposed to have 
formed new cnt with as 
little reflection as men and 
sometimes do. 

About a fortnight, however, after her 
disappearance at Glasgow, her well- 
kno-wn mew was heard at the street-door 
of her old mistress in Edinburgh, and 
there she was. with both her kittens! 
they in the best state, but she very thin. 
It is clear, that she could carry only one 
kitten at a time. The distance from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh is forty miles ; 
so that, if she brought one kitten part of 
the way, and then went back for the 
other, and thus conveyed them alter- 
nately, she must have travelled one 
hundred and twenty miles at least. 
Her prudence must likewise have sug- 
gested the necessity of journeying in 
the night, with many other precautions 
for the safety of Ler young. 


some 


women 
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A Musicat Piceon.—Bertoni, a fa- 
jous instructor in music, while residing 
in Venice, took a pigeon for 
panion, and, being very fond of birds, 
made a great pet of it. The pigeon, 
by being antly in his master’s com- 
pany, obtained so perfect for mu- 
sic, that ehavior 
could doubt for a of the 
ure the bird him 
and sing. 


his com- 


consi 
an ear 
no one who Saw 
moment pleas- 


took hearing play 


Swirtness or Birps.—A 
can fly at the of one hundred and 
fifty an hour. 
the coast of Labrador convinced Major 
Arkwright, that wild geese could travel 
at the rate of ninety hour. 
The common crow can fly t 
miles, and swallows ninety-tw 
hour. It is said, that a 
ing to Henry the Fourth, was 
at Malta, twei 
parture from Fontainebleau. 
bird must have flown, 
hours, at the rate ol hity- 
hour, not allowing hin 


ment during the \ 


vulture 
rate 
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falcon. belong- 
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itv-iour hours aiter its cl ~ 
If true, this 


for twenty-four 


vhole 
A Brave Irishman, 
who was a ss GICe f the fevolution 
and of Wa brivade. was snddenly 
stopped near y, during 
a dark night; 

presented to his brea: 
asked to which side he | 
supposition that it 
party, rendered 
critical. He replied, “| think i 
be more in the way of 
drop a hint which side you are pleased 
to favor.” ‘ No,” testily said the first 
speaker ; “declare your sentiments, or 
die!” “Then I will not die with a lie 
in my mouth. American, to extremity! 
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M.  Arrection.—There is 
a monument near Cop nhagen, erected 
by Count Schin melnau, called “ The 
Wee ping Eye. That nobleman’s erief 
for the death of his wite 


Sive 


INUMENT ¢ 


was SO @XCeCS- 
» that he eaused a statue to be erect- 
ed over a spring, and made the water 
spout from the eye, as a continual floo: 
of tears. 
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Who hath chased the birds so gay, 
Lark and linnet, all away ? 

Who hath hushed their joyous breath, 
And made the woodland still as death ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 

PS 
Who hath chilled the laughing river ? 

Who doth make the old oak shiver? 

Who*hath wrapped the world in snow ? 

Who doth make the wild winds blow ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 


4 


Who doth ride on snowy drift 
When the night wind’s keen and swift— 
O’er the land and o’er the sea— 
Bent on mischief—who is he ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 
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Who doth strike with icy dart, 

The way-worn traveller to the heart ? 

Who doth make the ocean-wave— 

The seaman’s home-—the seaman’s grave ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 
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Who doth prow] at midnight hour 

Like a thief around the’ door, 

Through each crack and crevice creeping 

Through the very key-hole peeping ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 


7 


Who doth pinch the traveller’s toes ? 

Who doth wring the school-boy’s nose ? 

Who doth make your fingers tingle ? 

Who doth make the sleigh bells jingle ? 
Jack Frost—Jack Frost. 
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My own Adventures. 
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( Contin d fi 


CHAPTER V. 
About Bill Keeler.—The For-Trap, and Mistrs 
Sally St. John.—A Hunting Excursion.— FE 


traordinary large Game !—-A remarkable Ste 
to come. 


Tue little town of Salem was situated 
at the foot of a mountain, consisting of 
wild and broken ridges, forming the 
boundary between the states of New 
York and Connecticut. Being now 
almost entirely at liberty, [ spent a great 
part of my time in rambling among the 
mountains. In these excursions, Bill 
Kesler was my almost constant attend- 
ant. My uncle, disposed to humor me 
in everything, allowed me to dispose 
of my time as I chose, and permitted 
Bill to leave his work or school, when- 
ever I desired his company, and this 
was almost every day. 


This boy was, in general, very good- 


m page 10.) 


natured. He was ingenious in making 
Whistles, and setting snares and traps 
for quails, partridges, and rabbits; . in 
cutting fish-poles, attaching the hook to 
the line. digging worms for bait, and 
putting the bait on the hook. He had 
also a knack of putting the hook and 
line into the water in such an insinu- 
ating manner, that he always caught 
more and bigger fish than any one else 
He was a dexterous swimmer, expert’ in 
strapping skates, formed the best flying 
kites in the village, made bows and 
arrows to perfection, and could gather 
more chestnuts, butternuts, and shag- 
barks, than any boy in the town. 

All these various accomplishments 
rendered Bill Keeler 2 delightful com- 
panion to me, who, having been brought 
up in the city, had little acquaintance 
with those arts, so well unfderstood by 
voys in the country. He was particu- 
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larly deveted to me, partly because of 
his good nature, and partly because my 
uncle was so indulgent to me, that all 
around had caught his habit of yielding 
to my wishes. 

But although Bi'l was thus clever, 
and thus obliging to me, he was go rest- 
less and enterprising, as always to be in 
some scrape or other. One day, he had 
seen the burrow of a woodchuck in a 
field behind the house of Mistress Sally 
St. John. So he took a large fox-trap, 
and sunk it to the level of the -cround, 
in the very path where the woodchuck 
was accustomed to go. He then sprin- 
kled it over with earth, so as to make it 
appear as if no trap was there. Next 
morning, pretty early, Bill went to see 
his trap, expecting of course to find that 
he had caucht the woodchuck. But 
what was his dismay, on approaching 
the place, to find Sally St. John herself, 
standing bolt upright, screaming and 
piping with all her might, and throwing 
up her hands in despair! Bill went 
near enough to see that she had one 
foot fast in the trap. He then turned 
about, and left the poor school-mistress 
to be extricated by her neighbors. For 
this Bill got a sound flogging from my 
uncle, but he felt well compensated by 
being released from school for a month ; 
for, during that period, poor Sally was 
too lame to resume her duties at the 
schoolhor ise. 

My compant ion’s . next exploit was 
equally serious. I ‘there was anything 
on earth that he loved better than anoth- 
er, it was gunpowder. Why he had 
such a fancy for it, I cannot tell, unless 
because it was a noisy, tearing, danger- 
ous thing, like himself. But be this as 
it may, he spent more than half the 
little money he could get in buying it. 
Every day ‘he was touching off some old 

istol-barrel, rammed full of powder ; or 
” was trying to split a pepperidge log 
with it, by filling some knot-hole, and 


exploding it. But his greatest delight 
was to get my uncle’s gun, one of the 
real old “King’s arms,” taken at the 
battle of Princeton, and go forth with as 
big a feeling in him as that which in- 
spired Nimrod, the first hunter that his- 
tory tells about. 

Well, one afternoon he got the gun, 
and he and I went among the mountains 
to hunt for something. Pretty soon we 
saw a squirrel, but Bill was so intent on 
killing a bear, a raccoon, or some large 
animal, that he scorned to shoot a squir- 
rel. So we went on, and met with 

various kinds of small game, but none 

worthy of the attention of my heroic 
friend. We proceeded for some time, 
and finding no large game, Bill deter- 
mined to shoot a squirrel if he could 
meet with one. But no squirrel was 
now to be seen. He gradually lowered 
his pretens ions, until, at leneth, he was 
so anxious to shoot something, that he 
drew up at a wren, and was on the 
point of discharging his piece at it, 
when the bird flew away, and we saw 
no more of it. 

It was now evening, and we were at 
a considerable distance from home. We 
walked along as fast as we could, and 
Bill, w! 10 was never out of spirits, be- 
eniled the time by telling what he would 
have done, if something had fallen in 
his way. “Ifawolf had come along in 
the woods,” 
old piece, and taking aim at a mullen 
stalk, “and if he had come near enough, 
how I would have peppered him!” 

Just at that instant we heard a rust- 
ling sound in a meadow, that we were 
passing. It was too dark to see dis- 
tinctly, but Bill peeped through the rail- 
fence, and, saying to me with an em- 
phatic whisper, “ Be still; I see one! 
he cocked the gun and brought the 
heavy old piece to a level with his eye. 
After a long, portentous aim, during 
which I winked so hard as nearly to put 
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my eye out—whang! it went, and Bill 
was stretched backward upon the grass 
in an instant, by the kicking of the gun! 
He very soon got oP however, and 
jumped over the fence to pick up his 
came. He was gone but a minute, and 
when he came bac! k he only said, “ Well, 
I peppered him!” “ Peppered Fs ” 
aid I. “No matter.” said he; and 
that was alll could cet out of him. But 
the next morning “one of Deacon Kel- 
love's cows was found in a thicket, shot 
through the head, and dead asa hatchet! 
ill was datieed to confess, and my un- 
settled the affair by paying thirteen 


dollars and forty-two cents. It was not 


till several vears after, that Bill would 
tell me what he took the cow for 


Y 
‘ 
1 
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when 
he fired at her. He then said, that hts 
fancy was so full of shooting a wolf, and 
he was so ravenous to shoot something, 
that he really took the poor old cow to 
be a wolf, or a creature very like one. 

The next event of my life, that seems 
worth recording, was very interesting to 
me. But I must reserve this story for 
another chapter. 

(To be conti 
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A rarttor of Samare 

East. chanced to live ne: 

tc the public burying-place ; and, being 
o fanciful fellow, he hung up by his 
shopboard a little earthen pot, into which 
he dropped a a small stone, whenever 2 
corpse was carried by. At the end of 
every moon, he com nted the contents of 
the pot, and so knew the number of the 
deceased. At length, the tailor died 
himself, and, some time after, a person 
unacquainted with his decease, observ- 
ing his shop to be deserted, inquired 


what had become of him. “Oh,” said 


a neighbor, “the tailor has gone to pot, 
as well as the rest!” And this is the 
origin of the phrase, “to oo to pot.” 

Kew words have so remarkable a his- 
tory as the familiar word “ bankrupt.” 
The money-changers of Italy had, 
is said, benches or stalls in the burse or 
exchange, in former times, and at these 
they conducted their ordinary business. 
Whe mn any of them fell back in the 
world, and became insolvent, his bench 
was broken, and the name of broken 
bench, or banco rotto, was given him. 
When the word was [first adopted into 
the English, it was nearer the Italian 
than it now is; being dankerowt, instead 
of bankrupt. 

Though any man Ain put his pony to 
the canter, few are able e, in general, to 
explain the word by which they desig- 
nate the animal’s pace. ‘The term canter 
is a corruption, ey rather an abbreviation, 
of a Canterbury gallop, which signifies 
the hand-gallop of an ambling horse. 
The origin of the phrase is as old as the 
days of the Canterbury pilgrims, when 
votaries came at certain seasons to the 
shrine of Thomas & Becket in that city, 
from all parts of the nation. Mail- 
coaches and railroads being then un- 
known, the pilgrims travelled on horse- 
back, and from their generally using 

ambling wags, the pace at whic h 

y got over the cround came to be 

ed a Canterbury gallop, and after- 
wards a canter. 

The word dun first came in use, it is 
said, during the reign of Henry the 
Seventh of England. It owes its birth 
to an English bailiff, by the name of Joe 
Dun, who was so indefatigable and 
skilful at his business of collecting debts, 
that it became a ot Tb when a person 
did not pay his debts, ““ Why don’t you 
Dun him?” that is, “Ww hy don’t you 
send Dun after him?” Hence origi- 
nated the word, which has so long been 
in universal use. 
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The Pelican, 
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than to study into the 
and remark their 
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works ol 
infinite vari ty. 

sing to discover in all this vari- 
ety, that each individual thing is adapted 
to fill a partic ular place i in the scale of 
creation, and that it is often adapted to 
its end with wonderful ingenuity. The 
pelican affords a striking instance of this. 


It is made to live the life of a fisherman, 
and, being endowed with a strong appe- 


tite, we shall see how well he is fitted 
to his vocation, and how curiously he is 


provided with the means of securing 


and storing his prey. 
This bird, of which there are several 
kinds, all being about the size of the 


. is found in almost every part of 

“lobe. Its neck somewhat resem- 
bles that of the swan, but its bill, and 
the pouch beneath, render it entirely 
different from all other birds. This bill 
is fifteen niches long, and at its lower 
edges hangs a bag, which, it is said, will 
hold fifteen quarts of water. When this 
is not in use, the bird wrinkles it up 
under his bill. The upper mandible is 
of a dull yellow in the middle, with a 
reddish tinge towards the edges, and a 
blood-red spot at the extremity.. From 
this color of the bill, resembling blood, 
arose the idea, formerly entertained, that 
the bird fed its young with its blood. 
In disgorging the food, the full pouch is 
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pressed against the chest, and the red 
spot on the | bill comes against the deli- 
cate pr image of the breast, giving th 
ay appearance of tearing away its 
oii and drawing its own blood. 
Some years ago, there were 2 male 
and fernale pelican in the menagerie at 
the Tower of London. Tino femeole 
built herself a nest, in which she tinid 
three eggs. She then commenced sii- 
ting with the utmost patience, never 
leaving her egos for a moment. Wh an 
the male was fed, following the plan 
dictated by nature, even in confinement, 
he crammed his pouch in the first place 
with double the portion of the food 
offered to him, and then emptied half 
the quantity into the female’s pouch 
This process over, they disyorged and 
devoured their food at jeisur 
In his natural state, the silionn Is 
very inactive, sitting for hours in the 
same posture. When he feels the calls 
of hunger, he raises himself over the 
surface of the sea, and holding one eye 
downwards, watches w un keenness { 
the appearance of his finny preys When 
a fish approaches near the surface, he 
darts downwards with creat swiftness 
and never fails in securing his prize. 
In this way, he continues his labors 
ascending and descending, putting one 
fish after another into his pouch, until 
he has laid up enough for a meal. 
Being a large and clumsy bird, he rises 
in the air with great diffic ulty; and we 
may suppose that the lone repose in 
which he indulges,and which has gained 
him a sad character for indolence and 
inactivity, is really rendered necessary 
by the toilsome nature of his fishing. 
Pelicans are said sometimes to assem- 
ble in large numbers, and, rising in the 
air, hover about in a circle, cradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, thus driving 
the fish in the water beneath into a nar- 
tow space. They then plunge into the 
water suddenly, pick up their victims 
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with great rapidity, and store them in 
their pouches. If this be true, it is cer- 
tainly a very judicious plan, adopted 
n ‘obably by the ok lest and most experi- 
esced fishermen among ther. 

‘The pelican is capable of domestica 
tion. and some degree of instruction. 


The natives in some parts of South 
America sre suid to tarn their fishing 


ncwers to good seceunt, as the Chinese 
They train 
"Wem to ge out OM) ihe water and fll 
¢! pouc hes with fish; and, on their 
reer, they are made to diseorge their 
contents for the benefit of their mas- 
ters, receiving a part only for their 


gse of the cormerant. 


‘There is one instance on record of a 
pelican which possessed a strong taste 
evincing great pleasure in 
singing and in the sound of the trumpet. 
Wien thus excited, it stretched out iis 
neck, and turned its ear to the pet 
re maining ¢ perfectly attentive and 1 
tionless as long as the music lasted. 

We e told of one also which be longed 
to the ane ie nt Roman emperor, Maxi 
milian, which actually attended the army 
when on its march, and lived to the age 
of e ighty years. 

‘Lhe voice of the pelican is harsh and 
discordant, and is said to resemble tha 
of a man in deep complaint. David 
speaks of it thus: “ By reason of my 
sroanings my bones cleave to my skin ; 
lam like a pelican in the wilderness.’ 
—Psa. cii. 6. 


tor mus rT - 


Pracu Serps.—-A gentleman having 
given a quantity of peaches to some 
foreign laborers on a railroad, in the 
vicinity of one of our cities, one of them 
was asked how he liked them. He said 


the fruit was very good, but the seeds 
scratched his throat a little when he 
swallowed them. 
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John Steady and Peter Sly. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Pe ler. Ho, John, a n't stumble over 


that low! I don’t think it a good plan 
to study iny lessons as | ro lo school. 

John. Nor [; but I am in such a 
scrape ! 

Peter. What's the matter? 

John. Why, | believe [ have rot the 
wrong lesson. 
Pete r. | 

where did you bewin ? 

Join. tlere, at the top of the page 
and I learned over three leaves, down 
to the end of the chapter. 

Peter. Well, that’s all right. 

John. Are you sure? 

Peter. Certain, as can be. 

John. Well, now! I am half glad 
and half sorry. Only think; there ts 
poor George Gracie has " ‘en getting the 
[came by his window, 
and there he was, fareing away; and, 
when we came to talk about it, we found 
we had been studying in different plac: 
But he was so sure he was right that I 
thoueht I must be wrong. 

Peter. Lknow it; I know all about 1. 

John. Why! did you tell him wrong? 

Peter. No, no: I nevertella lie, you 
know. But yesterday, when the master 
gave out the lesson, George was helping 
little Timothy Dummy to do a sum; so 
he only liste ned with one ear, and the 
consequence was, he misunderstood what 
the master said; and then he began 
gwoaning about such a hard lesson, as 
we were going home; I laughing to 
myself all the time! 

John. What! did you find out his 
blunder and not set him right ? 

Peter. Set him richt! Not Ll I 
scolded about the hard lesson, too. 

John. There, that’s the reason he 
was so positive. He said you had got 


wrong lesson. 


the same lesson he had. 
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Peter. But I never told him so; I 
only let him think so. 

John. Ah, Peter, do you think that is 
right? 

Peter. To ve sure it is. Don’t you 
know he - at the head of the class, 
and Lam next, and if I get him down 

to-d: iy, l am sure of the medal? A 
poor chance I should have had, if he 
liad not made such a blunder. 

John. Lucky for you, but very un- 
lucky for him; and I must say, I don’t 
call 1 fair behavior in you, Peter Sly! 

Peter. I don’t care what you call j 
John. Itis none of your affgir, fe. 
let eve ry fi llow look out for himself, and 
the sharpest one will be the best off. 

John. Not in the end, Péter. You 
are in at the great end of the horn, now; 
for, by one trick or. another, you are almost 
always above the rest ofus. But if you 
don’t come out at the little end, and 
come out pretty small too, lam mistaken, 
that is all. Here comes poor George, 
and I shall spoil your trick, Mr. Peter. 

Peter. ‘That you may, now, as soon 
as you please. ale ie can get the right 
le ‘sson decently 1 half an hour, he is 

he eighth wonder of the world. I shall 
have him down, I am sure of that. 
(Enter George Gracie.) 

John. Here, George, stop a minute; 
kere ’s bad news for you. 

George. What’s the matter ?—no 
svhool to-day ? 

John. School erough for you, I fancy. 
You have been getting the wreng lesson, 
after all. 

George. O,John,John! don’t tell me 
so! 

John. It’s true; and that sneaking 
fellow that sits whittling a stick, so 
mighty easy, he knew it yesterday, and 
would not tell you. 

George. Oh, Peter! how could you 
do so? 

Peter. Easily enough. I don’t see 
that I was under any tlie to help 
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you to keep at the head of the class, 
when I am the next. 

George. But you know you deceived 
me, Peter. I think it would have been 
but kind and fair to tell me my mistake, 
as soon as you found it out; but, instead 
of that, you said things that made me 
quite sure | was right about the lesson. 
' Peter. But I did not tell you so; you 

n't say L told you so. Nobody ever 
caught me in a lie. 

John. But you will lie;—you will 
come to that yet, if yor 1voon so. 

Pe fer. Take care what you say, sir! 

George. Come, come, John; don't 
quarrel with him. He will get the 
medal now; and it is a cruel thing 
too; for I sat up tll eleven o'clock, last 
night, studying; and he knew that my 
father was coming home from Wash- 
ington to-night, and how anxious I was 
to have the medal. But it can’t be 
helped now. 

Peter. Poor fellow! don't cry ' J 
declare there are great tears in his eyes. 
Now it is a pity, really. 

John. For shame, Peter Sly,to laugh 
athim! You area selfish, mean fellow, 
and every boy in school thinks SO. 

George. Come, John; ‘ must vo and 
study my lesson as well as I can. [ 
would rather be at the foot of the class, 
than take such an advantage of any- 
body. (Exit George.) 

Peter. The more fool you! Now, 
he will be in such a fluster, that he will 
be sure to miss in the very first sentence. 

John. There is the master, coming 
over the hill; now if I should just ste Pp 
up to iin ond tell him the whole story! 

Peter. You know better than to do 
that. You know he never encourages 
tale-bearers. 

John. 1 know that, very well; and I 
would almost as soon be a cheat asa 
tell-tale; but the master will find you 
out, yet, without anybody’s help; and 
that will be a day of rejoicing to the 


whole school. There is not a fellow in 
it that don’t scorn you, Peter Sly. 
Peter. And who cares, so long ras the 


master ———— 


John. Don't be quite so sure about 


the master, either; he never says much 


till he is ready. But | have seen him 
looking prem V sharply at you, over his 
spectacles, in the midst of some of your 


clever tri ‘ks. He will feteh you up one 
of these days, when you little taink of 
it. el wish you much joy of your medal, 
Mr. Peter a i You rot to the head 
of the class, last week, unfairly ; and if 
your medi al weighed as much as your 
conscience, | guess it would +e ik your 
neck. (Pe ter sits whittling, and hum- 
ming a tune.) 

Peter. Let me see. I am quite sure 
of the medal in this class; but there’s 
the writing! John Steady is the only 
boy I am afraid of. If I could hire 
Timothy = to pester him, and 
joggle his desk till he gets mad, I should 
be # pretty sure of that, too. 

( ‘Ents r master, taking out his watch.) 

Master. It wants twenty minutes of 
nine. Peter Sly, come tome. I want 
to have some conversation with you, 
before we co into school. 7 

Peter. Yes, sir—What now? he 
looks rather black. ( Aside.) 

Master. For what purpose do you 
imagine I bestow medals, once a week, 
on the best of my scholars 2 

Peter. To make the boys 
believe, sir. 

Master. And why do I wish them to 
study ? 

Peter. Why,—to please their pa- 
rents a sup pose, sir. 

] Maste r. | wish them to study for the 
very same reason thai their parents do; 
—that they may get knowledge. I have 
suspected, for some time, that you labor 
under a considerable mistake about these 
matters. You take great pleasure, I 
presume, in wearing home that piece of 


study, | 
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silver, hanging round your neck; and 
your mother takes pleasure in seeing it. 
' Peter. Yes, sir; she does. . 

Master. And why? What does the 
medal say to her? Of what is it a sign? 

Peter. Why, that I am the best scho- 
lar in my class. 

Master. Is that what it says? [think 
it only shows, that you have been at the 
head of the class oftener, during the 
week, than any other boy. 

Peter. Well, sir; then, of course, she 


must think me the best scholar. 
Master. She would naturally think 
; } ? }? ? , i» "vr 
So, tor SO it ougnt t to be. but you know, 


Peter Sly, and FT know, that a boy who 


has no sense of honor, no ow nerous fee|- 
Inos, no strictne of principle, may get 
to the head of his class, aud cet medals 
for a time, without being the best scho- 
lar. You know how such a thine ean 
be accomplished, do you not? and how 
the medal may be made to tell a false- 
hood at home? (Peter hangs his head 
tn silence.) Shall I tell you aie have 
seen it done? By base tricks; by pur- 
posely leading others he mistakes : by 
taking advantage of every slip of the 
tongue; by trying to confuse a boy, who 
knows his lesson sufficiently well, but 
is timid; by equivocations that are little 
short of lies, and are the forerunners of 
unblushing lies. Now, sir, a boy who 
does these things, is so weak-minded 
that he cannot see the proper use of 
medals, and thinks he is senf here to 
get medals, instead of being sent to gain 
tio dire to prepare him for active life; 
and, under this mistake, he goes to work 
for the empty sign, instead of the thing 
itself. ‘That shows folly. Then he 
becomes so intent on his object, as to 
sare not by what unjustifiable means he 
obtains it. That shows wickedness,— 
want of principle. Have I any boy, in 
my school, of this description ? 

Peter. Yes, sir; but, forgive me. 
J did not think you ever observed it. 











AND PETER SLY. 


Master. The artful are very apt to 
believe themselves more successful than 
they really are. So you concluded you 
had deceived me, as well as w ronged 
your companions! Your tears are un- 
availing, if, by them, you think I shall 
be persuaded to drop the subject here. 
You must be publicly disgraced. 

Peter. What, sir! when I have not 
told a hie! 

Master. You have not spent 2 day 
in A rfect truth for weeks. I have 
watched you in silence and closely for 
the last month, and Tam satisfied, that 
you have not merely yielded occasion- 
ally to a sudden temptation, but that 
deception is an hal ital thing with you; 
that, through life, you will endeavor to 
make your way by low knavery, if T do 
not root the mean vice out of you, and 
so save you from the contempt of men, 
and the anger of God. Rest assured, 
your Maker looks on your heart as that 
ofa liar. Go into school; and as I am 
convinced, from reflecting on several 
circumstances which took plac e, that you 
had no just claim to the very medal you 
now wear, take your place at the foot of 
yourclass. T he reasons of your degra- 
dation shall be explained in presence of 
all the scholars. Ise the principle of 
emulation in my school, to rouse up tal- 
ent and encourage industry; but I watch 
against its abuse. I endeavor to unite 
with this principle a noble and unwaver- 
ing love of truth, and generous, honora- 
ble feelings ; and am happy to say, that, 
except yourself, I have no cause of doubt 
of having succeeded. I know not one 
of your companions, who would not 
spurn from his heart the base mafceu- 
vres which you adopt; and, before this 
day is over, they shall have fresh mo- 
tives to value fair dealing. You must 
be made an example of; I will no lon- 
ger permit you to treat your schoolmates 
with injustice, or so as to injure your 

own soul. Go in! 
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The Three Friends. 


'I'wo sisters, named Amy and Anna, 
were once sitting together upon a grassy 
bank, when a large doe came between 
them, and thrusting his nose familiarly 
into their hands, snugeed down, as 
if desirous of making one of the party. 
The two girls caressed him fondly, and 
ealled him “ good Dash” and * pretty 
Dash’ —and many other titles of afiection 
they bestowed upon him. <Atleneth the 
younger of the girls said, “ Amy, I have 
heard that Dash once saved my ife: will 
you tell me how it happened?” “ With 
pleasure,” said Amy; and accordingly 
she proceeded as follows: 

“ About five years ago, Anna, when 
you were not more than two years old, 
we were living in Vermont, near one of 
the streams that empties into Connecticut 
river. The snow was very deep that 
winter, and when it came to go away In 
the spring, it made a great freshet. 
The melted snow came down the hills 
and mountains, and filled the rivers, 
which overflowed their banks, and over- 
spread the valleys and swept everything 
before them. 

“The little river near our house sud- 


denly rose above its borders, and came 
thundering along, tearing away trees 


and bridees and mills and houses. At 
last it seemed to threaten our dwelling, 
and father and mother be van to prepare 

lenve it and fly to the neighboring 
hills for security. Inthe preparation for 
fligit, you was put into a large basket 
with some clothes stuffed round you, and 
set down upon a little bridge of planks 


near the house, while our parents and 
myself were Gathering together a few 
things to take with us. As father put 
you on the bridge, he noticed that Dash 
seemed to look on with interest and 
anxiety, for the waters made a terrible 
roaring all around us; and he observed 
also, on looking back, that Dash had ta- 
ken his seat on the bridge by your side. 

“You had not been left more than ten 
minutes, when we heard a frightful 
noise, and going to the door, we saw, 
with terror and amazement, that the wa- 
ter had suddenly risen and surrounded 
the house. Nothing could save us but 
instant flight. Father took me in his 
arms, and with mother clinging to him, 
he started for the bridge where you had 
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been 77 ced; but he soon perceived that 
the bridge had been carried away by the 
rush of the waters, and neither you nor 
Dash was tobe seen. It was no time for 
delay or search, for the waves were rising 
rapidly, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that father was able to take mother 
and me to the hill. ‘There at length we 
arrived, and leaving us to take care of 
ourselves, father went in search of you. 
He was absent nearly four hours—and I 
hall forget the anxiety with which 
we waited his return. We were with- 
out shelter; the earth was damp and the 
air chill: but we were so absorbed in 
fear for you that we thought not of our 
own sufferings. At last we saw father 
at a considerable distance. He 
had you in his arms, and Dash was leap- 
ing and frolicking at his side. [ was 
never so h: APPy ; I shall never, never be 

» happy again, as | was when I saw 
father coming, and that was 
safe! 

‘Atlencth father reached us; though 
it was a m gl r of some difficulty, on ac- 
count of t water, which had 
up the vs dwn I ne: Hi: not tell how hear- 
tily mother ai ad myself kissed you when 
we got hold of you. We shed a great 
many tears, but you only laughed, and 
seemed t !! a pleasant frolic. 


never s 


coming, 


you 


choked 


to think it all 
When we could compose our feelings, 
father told us the story of your escape. 
It seems that the waters rose suddenly 
while we were in the house, and lifting 
the planks of the bridge, carried you and 
Dash and the basket upon them, down 
the stream. ‘The current was very swift, 
and you must have sailed along at a ter- 
rible rate; but faithful Dash kept his 
pl: we at your side. You had gone 

about two miles, when the dog and bas- 
ket were seen by some people standing 
on the shore. Dash saw them at the 
same moment, and he set up a very 

iteous bowl, but they did not understand 
bint. When he saw that there was no 


relief to be had from them, he leaped 
into the water, and seizing one end of 
one of the planks in his mouth, began 
to swim with all his might, and push 
the planks toward the land. He was so 
powerful and so skilful, that he very 
soon gave them a direction toward a little 
island, which was not distant, and in a 
few moments they struck against the 
shore, and were held fast by running be- 
tween some smalltrees. ‘The dog again 
set up a howl, and the people before 
mentioned, now thinking something was 
the matter, entered a boat and went to 
the island, where they found you fast 
asleep in the basket, and dry as a bis- 
cuit!” 

When Amy had reached this point of 
her story, Anna put her arms around 
the neck, and with her eyes 
swimming in tears, kissed him over and 
over again. She said nothing, how- 
her heart was too full. Her 
sister then went on to tell the rest of the 
story —but as the reader will easily guess 
it all, I need not repeat it here. If any 
of my young readers are curious to know 
all about it, I shall be at their service, 
whenever they will give me a call. 


dog’s 


ever, for 


OUR CountTRY.— 


n Lilliput, he lay 


ATTACHMENT TO 
When Gulliver was 
down to sleep. ty ‘ morning he 
found himself fastened down to the 
earth by a thousand little cords which 
the Lilliputians had thrown over him. 
Every man is thus attached to some 
spot on earth by the thousand small 
threads which habit and association are 
continually throwing around him. Of 
these, perhaps, one of the strongest is 
that which makes us love the place 
where our fathers are entombed. When 
the Canadian Indians were once solicited 
to emigrate, “ What!” they replied, 
“shall we say to the bones of our fa- 
thers, ‘Arise, and go with us into a for- 
eign land ?’” 





THE FOX AND THE TORTOISE 

















A FABLE, TO SHOW TIE 


A rox that had been robbing 
hen-roosts, and had therefore excited the 
indignation of the peopl 
pursued by a party of 
sorely pressed by th ir 

last he : 
having for the time eluded his enem 
he sat down to take breath. Near 
there chaneed 
birds and beasts : 
Was a matter: of the two 
animals on the present occasion should 
fall into conversation. ‘ 

“ You seem,” the tortoise, “ to 
be very much out of breath: pray let 
me ask you what is the matter ?” 

*“ Matter enough!” replied the fox. “I 
occasionally slip into the farmers’ hen- 
roosts, and take away a few of their 
fowls, or now and then I carry off a fat 
goose or a stray lamb; and behold, I am 
hunted by all people with all their 
hounds, as if | was the greatest rascal 
on the face of the earth! Whew! how 
hotl am. ‘These villanous hounds put 
me in a tefrible tremor. One of them 
came so close as to snap at my throat 
with his long ugly teeth. and I really 


some 


» Was one 
hunters, 
hounds. 


came to a secluded spo 


a tortoise, and 


fables, it 


said 


ADVANTAGES OF HONESTY. 


thoucht my last hour was come. What 
life it is | lead: I cannot stir 
abroad but some hound is on my track, 
or some bullet whistles near my heart. 


a terrible 


Even in my den of rocks I have no peace, 

for I 

of muskets or the baying of hounds.” 
As the fox said this, the cry of the 


am ever dreaming of the sound 


and 
save 


hunters their hounds 
and to his life, he was again 
obliged to take to flicht. The humble 
tortoise, observing all this, remarked ver 
wisely, as follows: “ How much better 
it is to be and content with 
what we can call our own, than to be 
forever running after forbidden pleas- 
ures, thus drawing down upon ourselves 
the enmity of mankind, and all the dis- 
quietude of a guilty conscience.” 


came. near, 


honest 


Tne Instnceritry oF Friatrery.— 
“What little, ugly-looking, red-headed 
monster is that, playing among those 
children?” “That, madam, is my eld- 
est son!” “Indeed! you don’t say so; 
what a beautiful little cherub it is!” 
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The Travels, Adventures, and Ex. 
periences of Thomas Trotter, 


CHAPTER lL. 


My Birth and Parentage.—The reasons why I 
became a Traveller.— My first Travels.— Ad- 
vantage of having good legs.— My first Voyage 
to the Mediterranean.— The Orange and Lemon 
Trade.— The Gulf Stream.— W hale s.— Portu- 
guese Man-of- War 


Ever since my earliest remembrance 
I have had a great passion for travelling, 
seeing foreign countries, and studying 
foreign manners. I believe this dispo- 
sition runs in our family, for all the 
Trotters, | am assured, have been, great 
travellers. My great grandfather, Absa- 
lom Trotter, was famous for having the 
longest legs in the state of Massachu- 
setts, and for making the best use of 
them. He could beat a horse at a stretch 
of a month or so; but he died just as 
the Providence railroad was completed. 
My great aunt, Peggy Trotter, was also 
celebrated among her neighbors for an 
unconquerable propensity to move about. 
There was not a story circulating in the 
town, but she was the first to find it out, 


and the most industrious in communi- 
cating it toall her acquaintance. If she 
had lived till this day, I verily believe 
the newspaper editors would have hired 
her to carry expresses; for when she 
once got hold of a piece of intelligence, 
it is inconceivable how rapidly she made 
it fly through all quarters of the town. 
When she died, people were afraid that 
news would be scarce forever afterwards; 
but steamboats came into fashion about 
that time, so that we have not been 
without a supply of intelligence from 
various parts, 

1 was born in Fleet street, down at 
the north end, in Boston. My father was 
a West-India captain, who used to sail in 
a little schooner from Boston to Guada- 
loupe. He commonly carried out a load 
of lumber, that is, pine boards, plank, 
timber, and shingles ; and brought back a 
cargo of molasses. HEve ry time he re- 
turned from a voyage, he brought us 
orfinges, lemons, and pine-apples, fruits 
which do not grow hereabouts. These 
rarities always excited my admiration ; 
and I was delighted to sit in the chim- 
ney-corner during the long winter eve- 
nings, and listen to his description of 
the West-India islands, where the sum- 
mer and the fruits and the green fields 
last.the whole year round; and where 
no snow or ice chills the air, but fresh 
verdure and briyht flowers enliven the 
landscape from the beginning of the 
year to the end of it. 

The more of these stories I heard, the 
more I wanted to hear, for it is notorious 
that there is no passion so insatiable as 
curiosity. And when our curiosity is 
directed tewards a useful object, the in- 
dulgence of it becomes both proper and 
beneficial. The world is filled with 
variety, and this variety is evidently 
designed by Providence to stimulate 
our curiosity, so that we may be incited 
to action and the pursuit of knowledge. 
In this way ] became seized with an 
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irresistible inclination to travel and see 
the world. My neighbor Timothy Doo- 
little, who had nobody to tell him stories 
when he was a boy, on the contrary, 
never cared to move about, or know 
how the rest of the world lived, or what 
was doing out of his own chimney-cor- 
ner. I believe he never in his life 
walked further than Roxbury Neck ; and 
if anybody should ask him how big the 
world was, he would say it extended 
from Bunker Hill to Brookline! Such 
magnificent notions of the universe will 
a man have who never surrs abroad. 

I could give a long account of my 
early travels—how they bewan in very 
intancy when [ first ventured out the 
front door—how Ll next rambled down 
the street, and was amazed to see how 
large the town was—how | then erew 
more courageous, and journeyed as far 
as Faneuil Hall Market; what surpris- 
ing discoveries I made there; what 
perilous adventures I met with on th 
way thither and back—how | next made 
a still bolder excursion as far as Fort 
Hill, cot overtaken by might, and was 
brought back | ry the town crier—how, 
finally, after a great many hair-breadth 
escapes and daring exploits, | became so 
experienced in travelling that | ventured 
into the country to see what sort of peo- 
ple lived there; and how in a single 
day I penetrated as far as the Blue Hills, 
and found the inhabitants of Milton and 
Dorchester an exceedingly civil, pleas- 
ant and good sort of people. I might 
give the particulars of all these pere- 
grinations at full length, if | had room 
in these pages. But as it is very proba- 
ble that most of my readers have travel- 
led the same route and seen pretty much 
the same things, I have concluded to 
omit them for the present, and pass on 
to the narrative of my travels and adven- 
tures in * foreign countries, which will 
probably offer more novelty and instruc- 
tion. 





My father died when I was ten years 
old; and as my mother had been dead 
several years before, 1 was left to the 
care of my aunt Katy Walker. I had 
little chance of gratifying my roving 
inclination under hee care, for she could 
not afford me any money, and travelling 
ise xpens ive. The most | could do was 
to take lone walks now and then, with 
a staff in my hand, and a pack over my 
back. In this w: ty | have travelled over 
early all the state of Massachusetts ; 
aud can assure my readers, that they 
will learn more by travelling on foot in 
a single day than the) will in a week 
by being whirled along in a railroad car. 
The main thing is to have good vigorous 
limbs; and a man’s legs will always 
crow strong if he walks enough. After 
trudging up and down for some years, a 
second cousin of mine, Captain Scudder, 
who used to visit at our house, came 
one day to tell me that he was about to 
make a voyage to the Mediterranean, to 
bring home a cargo of oranges and 
lemons for the Boston market. He of- 
fered to take me with him, and I gladly 
accepted the proposal. ‘To visit Kurope 
was the great object of ny wishes; and 
the Mediterranean countries had the 
greatest of all possible attractions for me. 
I was never tired of thinking of the in- 
teresting territories which were situated 
upon that famous sea—their romantic 
shores—their beautiful islands—their 
bright sky—their charming climate— 
their magnificent cities—their picture 
esque inhabitants, and the multitude of 
clorious and ever-memorable historica! 
events connected with them. All these 
thoughts threw me into a rapture, and 
my impatience to set out upon the 
voyage was such, that I deemed every 
moment lost, till I was on board, and the 
vessel was fairly under weigh. 

We sailed in the brig Swift, bound to 
Malta. We carried a cargo of logwood, 
coffee, sugar, beeswax raw hides, to- 
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bacco, cotton, and staves. These arti- 
cles generally compose the cargo of ves- 
sels bound to the Italian ports. The 
lorwood, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cot- 
ton, are productions not raised in those 
countries. Hides and staves are much 
cheaper, and more abundant, in our 
country than in theirs. ‘They have no 
great pastures and tracts of wild country 
filled with droves of cattle, as you vill 
find in many parts of America. Forests 
of large trees are so scarce with them, 
that wood of every kind bears a high 
price. Beeswax is an article which they 
use to a great extent, as their custom is 
to burn enormously long wax candles in 
their churches and re sligious proce ssions. 

It was about the middle of December 
when we set sail. This is considered 
the best season for a voyage such as we 


ry . 
were bound upon. ‘The oranges are 


ripe. in January and February, so that 
when the vessel arrives out, the fruit 
is all freshly gathered and ready for 
shipping. <A great deal of care is neces- 
sary in the importation of this sort of 
fruit; for if the weather be too warm, or 
the oranges have been too long taken 
from the trees, they will be spoiled on 
the passage. It very often happens that 
a vessel arrives at Boston from Sic ily in 
the summer with a load of oranges and 
lemons, and having had a long passage, 
the whole cargo is found to be spoiled, 
and must be thrown away. This most 
commonly happens in the Italian vessels, 
which do not sail so fast as the Ameri- 
cans’, and have not crews so expert in 
navigation. 

Well, I was now fairly on board. 
We hoisted sail; the wind blew fresh 
from the northwest; we scudded by the 
castle, we were soon outside of Boston 
lighthouse. The pilot jumped into his 
boat and bade us good-by. I looked 
after him as his little wherry kept bob- 
bing up and down between the waves, 
till he was too far off to be seen any 


longer. The steeples of Boston and the 
neighboring hills gradually sunk in the 
horizon; night came on,and I could see 
no more of my native land. We carried 
all sail through the night, in order to get 
well off the coast while the wind was 
fair, as the weather is very variable near 
the land, and it is highly dangerous to 
be near the coast in winter. By-and- by 
we had furious squalls of wind, which 
tore our sails, and put us in great danger. 
In a day or two more we crossed the 
Gulf Stream, which is a long and wide 
current of water running through the 
Atlantic, from the Gulf of Mexico nearly 
across the ocean. I was astonished to 
find the water in this current blood- 
warm, although it was the middle of 
winter; but Captain Scudder informed 
me that this is always the case, as the 
water comes from a warm climate. 
Dreadful thunder-storms also happen 
here, and a great many ships have been 
struck and burnt up by lightning in the 
Gulf Stream. 

We were all very glad when we had 
crossed this remarkable current, for we 
had nothing but squalls of wind and 
showers of rain while we were in it. 
At length we got fairly out into blue 
water, the sky grew clear, we had a 
bright sun and a fair wind, and although 
the sea continued to roll and dash pretty 
turbulently, yet it was a pleasure to 
stand on the deck and look at the glori- 
ous broad ocean, with its blue waves, 
crested with white foam, sparkling in 
the sun. ‘Two or three ships had kept 
us company off the coast, and for some 
days we could discern their white sails 
on the verge of the horizon; but they 
presently sunk out of sight, and we 
found ourselves with nothing but sea 
around and sky above us. 

One day, as | was walking on the 
deck and looking out for a sail, 1 was 
surprised to see a stream of water rise 
up out of the sea at some distance. I 
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pon: ied it out to the man who was steer- 
ing at the helm, and was told by him 
that it was a whale, spouting. I had 
never seen a whale before, and was 
anxious to get a nearer view of so won- 
derful a creature. My wish was soon 
gratified. Presently he directed his 
course towards our vessel, and passed 
by us, spouting up streams of water from 
his nose in a manner that excited my 
astonishment. When I contemplated 
the monstrous bulk of this creature, and 
the amazing swiftness with which he 
dashed through the water, J could not 
repress a feeling of terror. Yet it is 
well known that men are courageous 
enough to go out to sea in little boats 
for the purpose of catching such enor- 
mous monsters. ‘The description of the 
whale fishery is one of the most inter- 
esting items in the history of human 
courage and skill, and shows how the 
ingenuity of man can triumph over the 
strength of the mightiest of all the brute 
creation. The whale is attacked, pur- 
sued for miles across his own element, 
and finally killed and taken by six or 
eicht men in a boat,so small that, if he 
had but the sense to open his mouth, he 
micht swallow the boat and its crew. 

I had another amusement at sea in 
witnessing the gambols of the shoals of 
porpoises which now and then came 
tumbling around us. ‘These fish cene- 
rally move in single file through the 
water, and when they meet a ship at 
sea, they shoot right before her bows, so 
as almost to strike the vessel; but as 
they dart with creat velocity, they al- 
ways manage to steer clear. At such 
times it is highly interesting to watch 
their movements, as they glance through 
the water just below the surface. When 
the sun shines, they gfisten in the 
waves with all the vdieo of the rainbow, 
and one would almost imagine they 
were proud of showing their eaudy col- 


ors, for they dart along the ship’s side, 


as if on purpose tobe seen. This diver- 
sion is often fatal to them, for the sailors 
contrive to catch them with harpoons. 
They are very fat, and yield a large 
quantity of oil. Their flesh is black, 
and tastes a good deal like pork ; it is 
much relished by crews that have been 
long deprived of fresh provisions. 

In the course of our voyage, as I was 
looking over the vessel’s side one bright, 
sunshiny day, | saw something sailing 
along on the top of the waves that looked 
exac tly like ene of the chip boats which 
the boys sail in the Frog Pond. The 
sailors told me it was a fish called the 
Portuguese man-of-war. I looked upon 
it with admiration. It was a most curi- 
ous sort of shell-fish, with a thin white 
membrane or wing spread in the air for 
asail. By help of this it steered 
before the wind just like a ship, and 
lee p company with us for two or three 
miles. When I was looking at it with 
a spy-glass, it suddenly struck its sail, 
dove under water, and was out of sight 
in an instant. 

(To be continued.) 


Story of Philip Brusque. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
CHAPTER II. 


Brusque discovers that man wants something be- 
side Liberty ; he wants Company— Soctety. 


Sucn were the thoughts of Brusque, 
as he stood on a litt]e hill in the centre 
of the island, and looked round upon 
what now seemed entirely his own. 
Nor did anything happen to disturb his 
peace fora longtime. There was fruit 
enough for his —— upon the trees, 

and he found a cave in a rock, which 
served him fora howto andahome. The 
weather was almost constantly fine, and 
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so mild was the temperature, that he 
hardly needed a shelter, even at night. 

So the tiine slid on very pleasantly 
with Philip for about a year. By this 
time, he began little tired of 
his own company ; nor could the chatte T- 
ing of the macaws and parrots, of which 
there were many in the trees, entirely 


Lo be a 


satisfy him. He caucht some of the 
young birds, and reared them, and taught 
them to sp vak, but still he felt lonely. 
At last it came to be his custom eve ry 


day to go upon the 


top of the highest 
hill, and look far off upon the ocean 
huping to see a ship, for he yearned in 
his heart Lo have SOL hu Lan bein u for 
a companion. Then the t world 


fill his eves, and flow c wh his rou 
cheeks: and then he would speak or 
think to himself as follows: 

y Liberty is indeed a dear and beau- 
tiful thing, but still [ want something 
beside liberty. I want to hear a human 
voice. I want to 
face. | want to speak to. | 
feel as if my very heart would wither 
for the want of a friend. I feel a thirst 
within, and [ have no means of satisfy- 
ing it. I feel within a voice speaking, 
and there is noanswer. ‘This beautiful 
island is becoming a desert to me, with- 
out even an echo. O! dear France! 
O! dear, dear home! How gladly 
would [ give up this hollow and useless 
liberty for the pleasures of friendship 
and society. I would be willing to be 
restrained by the theysand meshes of 
the law, - might once more enjoy the 
pleasure of living in the midst of 
fellow-men.’ 

With these thoughts dwelling in his 
mind, Philip went to rest one night, and 
though it was very stormy, he slept 
soundly. In the morning the feelings 
of yesterday came back, and with a sad 
heart he went again to the top of the 
hill; for the hope of seeing a ship, and 
of once more being restored to human 


look into a human 


some oue 


my 





society, haunted him perpetually. Long 
he stood upon the hill and looked out 
upon the sea, now tossing from the tem- 
pest of the night, and throwing up a 
thousand white-caps in every direction 
Having gazed upon this scene for more 
than an hour, he chanced to turn his 
eyes towards the extremity of the island, 
where, at the distance of about a mile, 
he distin aw a human being on the 
shore. He paused but a moment to 
assure himself that he was not mistaken, 
and then set off like a deer toward the 


stranger. 

Brus ‘did not stop in his way, but 
ran \ all his might. When he came 
nea he ne t of his attention, he saw 


that it was a man, and without waiting 
ran toward him with 
The man was alarmed, and 
r down, he picked up a stone, and 
The 
, and the parties soon 
caine to an unde rstanding. 

The stranger said that he was a fish- 
erman from Mauritius, an island in the 
Indian Ocean, belonging to the French 
nation. It is inhabited chiefly by 
French people, and negroes, w ho are 
their slaves. The whole population is 
about 20,000. 

It seeins that the 
driven out 


farther, 


stoops 


threatened to ai it at Brus sque. 


latte rHnow pi LUSE l 


fisherman had been 
to sea by a storm, and, the 
veather being cloudy and he having no 
compass, did not know which way to 
steer for home. Thus he wandered 
about several days, till, on the preceding 
night, in an attempt to land upon the 
island where he now found himself, his 
little smack was dashed in pieces, and 
he only saved himself by swimming. 
No sooner had he told his story, thar 
Philip put his arms around him an 
kissed him over and over again. H 
was indeed delighted, for now he had 
companion, for which he had sighed s 
long. Now,he had a human face to loo 
he could listen to a huma 


upon ; now, 
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voice; now, he had some one into 
whose mind he could pour his own 
thoughts and feelings. Now, in social 
intercourse, he could quench that thirst 
which had parched his soul in solitude. 

Full of these thoughts, Philip took the 
stranger, and led him to his cave. He 
gathered for him some fresh pine-apples, 
and some oranges, and placed them be- 
fore him. When the fisherman began 
to eat with a hearty appetite, Philip 
clapped his hands ingoy. He then ran 
to a little spring that was near, and 
brought some cool water in a gourd shell, 
and gave it to the fisherman. 

Now Philip Brusque was rather a 
proud man, and it was very strange to 
see him waiting upon the rough fisher- 
man, as if he were a servant. But 
Philip was acting according to the dic- 
tates of his heart, and so, though a 
seeming slave, he did not feel that his lib- 
erty was violated. He was, in fact, act- 
ing according to his own pleasure, and he 
was secking happiness in his own way. 
If Philip had been compelled to serve 
the fisherman, he would have hated and 
resisted the task; but now, doing it 
freely, he found pleasure in it. So true 
it is that we do things when we are free, 
with delight, which slavery would turn 
into bitterness and sources of discon- 
tent. 

Things went on very well for a few 
days. ‘The fishermen took up his abode 
in Philip’s cave, and there he lay a 
great part of the time. Brusque brought 
him fruit and water, and all he wanted, 
and he did it cheerfully fora time. But, 
by-and-by, the fisherman began to com- 
mand Brusque to wait upon him, to do 
this and that, and to bring him this 
thing and that thing. This immedi- 
ately changed the face of affairs between 
the parties. Brusque became angry, 
and told the fisherman to wait upon 
himself. 

The fisherman made a rude reply, and 


high words followed. Brusque ordere« 
the fisherman to quit his cave. The fish 
erman told Brusque to leave it himself 
Their faces were full of red wrath. An 
ver begets anger. The tisherman strucl 
Brusque a blow. Brusque retaliated 
and being a powerful man, he instantl: 
stretched the fisherman on the ground. 
He was completely stunned, and lay 
without motion, seeming actually to be 
dead. ; 
Brusqne’s anger was too high for the 
immediate return of reason. He looked 
on the pale form with a feeling of de- 
light, and spoke some words of triumph 
between his firm-set teeth. But this 
feeling soon passed away, and a better 
returned. Beleving that the fish- 
erman was dead, he now began to feel 
reoret and remorse. <Aiready was that 


one 


monitor within, called conscience, tell- 
ing him that he had violated a univer- 
sal law, a law enacted by the Maker of 


man, and whispered into every man’s 
bosom. Already Brusque felt that 
while a fellow-being was on the island, 
he was not absolutely free; that this 
fellow-being had rights as well as him- 
self; that he had a right to his life; and 
that in taking it away he had done a 
great wrong to justice, to liberty, and 


‘himself. 


While these thoughts were passing in 
mind, the fisherman moved, and 
showed signs of returning life. Brusque 
was again full of joy, and fetching some 
water, sprinkled it over the man’s face. 
In a short time he so far recovered 
as to sit upright, and soon after he was 
able to walk about. Brusque led him 
to the cave, where, lying down, the fish 
erman fell asleep. 

Brusque now left him, and walked 
forth by himself. He was of a reflect- 
ing turn, and from his training in the 
revolution, his reflections often took a 
political cast. On this occasion, his 
thoughts ran thas :— 


his 
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“ What a strange creature Tam! A 
few weeks since, | was mad with joy at 
the arrival of this fisherman; 
became the tyrant of my life; I then 
wished him dead; and when [| thought 
IT had killed him, my heart 
and I was more miserable than if death 
had stared me in the face. He j 
alive again,and I am reliev dofa kk 
and yet, in the midst of t 
which rv, I still 
feel a strange sadne my heart. 

“When ! was alone, | was pel rfectly 
free, but | found that freedom, 
without society, was like the waters of 
the river, near which 
chained that he could 
dying of thirst with a 
eyes. 

“TT therefore yearned for society 
then | had it by the arrival of this fish- 
erman. But he became a torment to 
me. What then is the difficulty? I 
believe it is the want of some rules, by 
which we may regulate our conduct. 
Thouch there are but two of us, still we 
find it necessary to enter into a compact 
We must form a covernment, we must 
submit io laws. rules. and regulations. 
We musteach submitto the abridoment 
of some portion of our liberty, some por- 
tion of our privileges, in order to secure 
the rest.”’ 

Full of these thoughts, Brusque re- 
turned to the cave, and when the fisher- 
man awoke, he spoke to him on the 
subject of their quarrel, and then set 
forth the nec a of laying down cer- 
tain rules by which the essential rights 
of each should ms preserved, and a state 
of harmony ensured. To this the fish- 
erman agreed, and the following code 
of laws being drawn up by Brusque, 
they were passed unanimously :— 

Be it ordained by Philip Brusque, late 
of France, and Jaques Piquet, of Mau- 
ritius, to ensure harmony, establish jus- 
tice, and promote the good of all parties: 
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1. This island shall be called Fre. 
donia. 
2. Liberty, being a great good in 
itself, and the right of every human 
being, it shall only be abridged so fai as 
the good of society may require. But 
as all laws restrain liberty, we, the peo- 
ple of Fredonia, submit to the following: 
3. The cave called the Castaway’s 
lately age nse by Philip 
shall be alternate ly occupied 
a day and night by said Philip 
jue and Jaques Piquet ; the for- 
mer beginning this day, and the latter 
taking it the next day, and so forth. 

4. Kkach person shall have a right to 

build himself a house, and shall have 
exclusive possession of the same. 
5. If two persons wish the same fruit 
at the same time, they shall draw lots 
for the first choice, if they cannot agree 
otherwise as to the division. 

If any difference arises between 
the two parties, Philip Brusque and 
Jaques Piquet, they shall decide such 
questions by lot. 

7. This code of laws shall be changed, 
or modified, or added to, only by the 
consent of the parties, Philip Brusque 
and Jaques Piquet. 

All which is done this 27th day of 
June, A. D. 1S—. 

T ~ was neatly cut with a penknife 
on a board which had come ashore from 
the ne of Philip’s vessel, and it be- 
came the statute law of the island of 
Fredonia. 


( Te be continued.) 


CoNTENTMENT cael gentleman, it 1s 
said, had a board put on a part of his 
land, on which was written, “T will.give 
this field to any one who is really con- 
tented ;” and when an applicant came, 
he always said, “ Are you contented ?” 
The general reply was, “I am.’ 

“Then,” rejoined the gentleman, “ why 
do you want my field?” 
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Napoleon's Last Obsequies, 


In the first number of our Magazine 
we stated that the remains of the late 
Emperor Napoleon had been conveyed 
from St. Helena to France, for inter- 
ment in the Hospital of the Invalides 
at Paris. ‘This event having caused the 
display of much splendid pageantry, and 
public feeling among the French, we 
have thought it would be interesting to 
our readers to see a minute and correct 
account of the events and ceremonies 
that took place on this remarkable occa- 
sion. 

The body of the Emperor was found 
in the earth at St. Helena, where it 
had been deposite.! 11 a tomb of very 
strong and compact masonry, so that 
alt! Louch the workmen began at noon, it 
was ten o'clock at nicht before they wer 
able to reach the body. It was enclosed 
in three coffins, two of mahogany and 
one of lead, all of ome were found in a 
perfect state, though nearly twenty years 
had elapsed since they ol id been laid in 
the earth. 

It is difficult to describe with what 
anxiety, with what emotions, those who 
Were present waited for the moment 
which was to expose to them all that 
death had left of Napoleon. Notwith- 
standing the singular state of preserva- 
tion of the tomb and coffins, they could 
scarcely hope to find anything but some 
—— remains of the least perisha- 

ble parts of the costume to evidence the 
identity. But when, by the hand of 


Dr. Guillard, the satin sheet over the- 


body was raised, an indescribable feel- 
ing of surprise and affection was ex- 
pressed by the spectators, most of whom 
burst into tears. ‘The Emperor himself 
was before their eyes! The features 
of his face, though changed, were per- 
fectly recognised—the hands perfectly 
beautiful—his well-known costume had 


suffered but little, and the colors were 
easily distinguished—the epaulets, the 
decorations, and the hat, seemed to be 
entirely preserved from decay—the ath 

tude itself was full of ease; and but for 
the fragments of the satin lining, which 
covered as with a fine gauze several 
parts of the uniform, we might have 
bi Lie ved that they saw betore them Ni ia- 
poleen still extended on a bed of state. 
General Bertrand and M. Marchand, 
who were present at the interment, 
quickly pointed out the different articles 
which each had deposited in the coffin, 
and in the precise pos ition which they 
had previously described. It was even 
remarked that the left hand which Gen- 
cral Bertrand had taken to kiss for the 
last time before the coflin was closed up, 
sull remained slightly raised. 

The body was now placed in a new 
leaden cotlin or sarcophagus, sent out 
from France for the purpose, and con- 
veyed with appropriate ceremonies on 
honed a French man-of-war, which im- 
mediately sailed for Cherbourg. Great 
preparations were made in France for 
its reception, On the arrival of the ship 
at Cherbourg, a steamboat was ready to 
convey it “ the Seine to Paris. A great 
number of steamboats and vessels of all 
sorts were collected together. forming a 
numerous fleet, uuder convoy of which 
the corpse was transported up the river 
stopping occasionally at the cities and 
towns on the way, to allow the inhabi- 
tants the opportunity of gratifying their 
curiosity and displaying their enthusi- 
asin, by paying homage to the remains 
of the great soldier and chieftain of the 
French empire. The crowds that ase 
sembled all along the banks of the river 
were immense. The military turned 
out by hundreds and thousands. All 
sorts of pageantry, exhibition, and pom- 
pous show—consisting of triumphal 
arches, pyramids, bridges, columns, and 
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othe: fanciful and imposing devices— 
contributed to give effect to the solemni- 
ties. 

On the fourteenth of December, 1840, 
the procession reached St. Germain, a 
place within a few miles of Paris. The 
‘rowd of spectators which had thronged 
to the spot from Paris was so immense, 
that it was impossible to proceed and 
land the body tll the middle of the next 
day. Two battalions of troops were 
stationed on the banks of the river; and 
the stream was covered. with vessels 
decked with laurels and wreaths of 7m- 
mortelles, a bright, unfading, yellow 
flower, very much in use among the 
French on funeral occasions. 

At the great bridge of Neuilly, three 
or four miles from Paris, an immense 
rostral colurmn had been prepared, sur- 
mounted by a ball or globe, representing 
the world, and six feet in diameter. 
This was crowned by a huge eagle ; 
but owing to the intense cold of the 
weather, the design was not wholly 
completed. On the base of this column 
was the following inscription, containing 
the last request of Napoleon: “J wish 
my ashes to repose on the banks of the 
Seine.” A wharf had been built at this 
place for the express purpose of landing 
the coffin, and here the body of Napoleon 
first touched the soil of France. At the 
extremity of the wharf a Grecian temple, 
one hundred feet in height, was erected ; 
and at the end of the bridge of Neuilly 
was a colossal statue of the “Empress 
Josephine. 

From Paris to Neuilly there extends 


_a beautiful broad avenue, ornamented 


with rows of trees and handsome build- 
ings. Along this road the population 
of the capital began to throng in im- 
mense multitudes before daylight the 
next morning. It was computed that 
five hundred thousand persons crowded 
into this avenue on the morning of the 


landing of the body. The troops of the 


National Guard were drawn up on the 
bank of the river; prayers were said 
over the corpse, and the coffin was 
borne to the land by twenty-four scilors. 
The artillery fired a salute of twenty- 
one rounds, and the multitudes that 
thronged the banks of the river rent the 
air with their shouts. ‘The body was 
then placed in a maguificent catafalque 
or funeral car, twenty-five feet in length, 
with gilt wheels, and decorated with 
golden eagles. On the car was a pedes- 
tal eighteen feet long and seven feet 
high, richly ornamented and hung with 
gold and purple cloth. On this pedes- 
tal stood fourteen cariatides or columnar 
human figures of colossal size, support- 
ing with their heads and hands an im- 
mense golden shield. The coffin was 
laid on this shield. On the coffin was 
placed a rich cushion, sustaining the 
sceptre, the hand of justice, and the im- 
perial crown, studded with jewels. The 
whole formed a structure fifty feet in 
height, and was drawn by sixteen black 
horses, richly caparisoned, after the man- 
ner of the middle ages. —_, 

The procession then took up its march 
for Paris. In the procession .was the 
war-horse of Napoleon, and five hun- 
dred sailors who accompanied the corpse 
from St. Helena. The whole avenue 
to Paris was lined with troops. Round 
the great triumphal arch at the entrance 
of the city, were lofty masts bearing tri- 
colored pennants surrounded with black 
crape, and exhibiting each the name of 
some one of the armies of the Republic 
or the Empire, as “The Army of the 
Rhine”—‘“ The Army of Italy,” &c. 
On entering the city, the oak was so 
immense that the procession had great 
difficulty in forcing its way onward. 
The number of spectators was estimated 
at 800,000. This is equal to the whole 
population of Paris; yet when we take 
inte the account the great numbers that 
resorted to the capital from all parts of 











the kingdom to witness so grand and 
interesting a ceremony, this estimate 
does not appear very improbable. 

The place destined for the re« seption 
of Napoleon’s body was the Hotel des 
Invalides, a spacious edifice erected by 
Louis XIV. as a residence for veteran 
soldiers, and a view of which ts given in 
our preceding number.  Itis beautifully 
situated on the river Seine, with a s] 
cious esplanade in frout. In the chay 
of this building, pre parations had hen rT 
made for the funeral service over the 
body. The walls were hung with black 
draperies bordere d with silver, and large 


lustres were pi laced be tween th pruars 


vi 


! 
Tan 


contrasting their brilliant lights wih 
the dark draperi aro na the Ni. ‘| ide? 
pillars were ornamers wit! ided 
trophies, with tli » yan of Nay 

victor! s. Mar nvo, \ int chit a \\ 

&e. The galleries above, thron witl 
countless multitudes of spectators, were 
also hune with black, with silver and 
cold embi ems, laurels, and volden letters 
‘ommemorating the “re 1) il acts of the 
Emperor’ s life. Above were hune an 
immense number of standards, taken 
from the enemy in difiereut battles. In 
front of the altar was erected a tomb, 
standing on pillars and surmounted by 
an eagle. This structure was of gilt 


wood, and only temporary ; it is to be 
replaced by one of the same shape in 
marble. 
He) » were assembled the king, the 
family, and the chief personages 
Archbishop of Paris 
lignitaries of the chureht and 
a oTeat numb r of rene rals and veterans 
of Napole on’s wars. At two o'clock the 
procession arrived, and the body of Na- 
poleon was brought into the chapel. 
This was the most impressive part of 
the whole ceremony. The steps lead- 
ing to the choir were lined on both sides 
by ‘the milit: ary and the veteran invalids, 
so many of w hom had fought under the 


| 
and other ¢ 
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deceased Emperor. The whole of the 
aisle was filled with troops, and the 
whole body of the clergy stood in reli- 
gious silence, waiting to perform the 
last oflices of religion. The drums 
rolled, the cannons roared, and the mul- 
fled drums announced the approac h of 
the body. At the sight of the coffin 
surmounted with the imperial crown of 
Napoleon, the whole body of speciators 
appeared to be struck by a sud fen thrill. 
Every one rose up and bent forward, 
hut not a word was uttered; a religious 
ilence and awe pervaded the whole 
multitude ! 

Mass was then said over the body 
according to the forms of the Roman 
Catholic religion, after which Mozart's 

lebrated 3 “guLeM was sung by a chotr 

‘iUSIClans. iad coffin was then 
pr ikled with holy ater by the Arch- 
iy hy ), and the cere mony concluded. 
The crowd remained long in the chapel 
to satiate their CUrlOsity bv vazing on 
the spl ndid decorations of the place 
and the long vista of funeral pomp. At 
le eth the tuilite iry succee de d in Cc le aring 
the chapel of the throngs of ag tei 
the pe ople dispe rsed; and the body. of 
Napoleon lay once more in the silence 
of the tomb! 


Our Ancestry. 


Ir you were to visit England, you 
would hardly imagine that the people 
there were descended from a variety of 
nations, some of them as savage and 
vild as our American Indians. The 
English people have now a pretty um- 
form appearance, as if they all desceuded 
from one father and mother: they are 
generally stoutly made, with ruddy 
cheeks, light skin, light hair, and fill 
dlue eyes ; though black eyes ard brown 
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skins are not uncommon The people 
talk one laneuage too—and at first view 
they seem one great family, descended 
froin one parentage. ; 

Pet if we visit different parts of the 
country, we shall beoin to rein irk diver- 
sities In the appearance of fe people, 


and esrecially in their mode of speech. 
Thourrh they all peak Enelish, yet in 
one part they use many stranee words 


that are not used in another part, and 
so singvrar is the mode of speaking in 
some places that an American cannot 
well understand the people. Thus in 
Lancashire, which includes Liverpool 
and the vicinity, the people speak very 
dif rently from what they Ph in York- 
shire; and yet in both counties the 
speech of the common pe opie cannot be 
understood, till you hecome accustomed 
to it. 

All this is easily explained when we 
look into the early history of England, 


for.we then find that the present Kng- 
lish people are in fact descended froin 
several lifferent tribes and nations, that 
settled upon the island in ancient time 

This subject is very interestine in itself, 


and it becomes more so to us from the 
fact that we too are dese nded f 
English nation, as nearly all our fore- 
fathers, who settled America, came from 
En land. Let us therefore vive a little 
attention to this subject. 

It appears that the first human beings 
were created in the. valley of the Eu- 
phrates : Asia. Here the y increased, 
and soon spread themselves in various 
directions over the earth. About two 
thousand years before Christ, they began 
to cross the Uralian mountains, which 
separate Asia from Europe, and to peo- 
ple the latter country. Like our west- 
ern settlers who are now pushing far- 
ther and farther into the wilderness, 
these Asiatic emigrants continued to 
spread to the north and west, until the 
whole northern and middle portions of 


Europe were occupied by them. The 
southern portions of that quarter of the 
globe, Spain, Italy, and Greece, were 
during this rer period filled up by 
colonists from Asia and Africa. 

Thus the whole of Europe was set- 
tled, but by very different classes of 
nations. Those who dwelt along the 
border of the Mediterranean sea, were 
acquainted with the arts of civilization ; 
au Suid ioly they settled down in cities, 
and carried on commerce. But those 
who entered Europe across the moun- 
ttins, and who oceupied Germany, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Russia, and Britain, were of a very dif- 
ferent character. They were somewhat 
like the present Tartars of Asia, half 
warrtors and half husbandmen. They 
seldoin built permanent towns, but usu- 
ally wandered from one place to another, 
taking laree flocks of catile with them, 
upon W hicn they chiefly subsisted. Dif- 
fron yt tribes or nations often met each 
other in their migrations, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, entered into conflict, the 
strong robbing and making slaves of the 
werk. 

The number of these rude tribes that 
rom Asia into Europe appears to 
een creat, and the individuals 
must have amounted to many millions. 
Though of one general cast, still they 
were divided into separate tribes, and 
spoke difierent languages, and in some 
respects differed in religion, manners, 
and customs. 

Of all these Asiatic emigrants, the 
Celts appear to have been the most 
numerous. These were the first settlers 
of ancient Gaul, now France, Spain, 
Belgium, and the British isles. When 
Julius Cesar, the Roman general, made 
war upon Gaul, about sixty years before 
Christ, he found the nation to consist 
wholly of Celts. In general, they were 
a barbarous people, rude in their mode 

life, superstitious in religion, and 
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savage in their feelings. They were 
divided into three classes : the nobles or 
warriors, who were the despotic mas- 
ters of the common people ; the Druids 
or priests, whom we have described in 
a former number; and the mass of the 
nation, who performed the common labor 
of the community. 

Among the nobles, there were many 
claiming to be princes, and these held 
the first rank; the people at large had 
no acknowledged rights, and were 
wholly dependent upon their superiors 
for protection. ‘There appears to have 
been no other government than that of 
the chiefs of ther several! tribes, though 
in important expeditions they chose a 
common leader. The Druids, male and 
female, exercised supreme authority mn 
religion, and governed to some extent 
in civil matters. ‘They possessed some 
cnowledve of astrono ny an i other scl 
ences, which they used to secure their 
power over the minds of the people 


ple. 
ae ; 

Amoneo the Celts of Fra _ at tne 
time of Cesar, duels and drunketiness 
were com ) } t 4 ) \ “ 
lages and few a 
: Se : 
circular mm torm, and im _ 

- } . } . ' ior ail 
being Jaid upon stone, and covered with 
thatch: the ‘househotd utensils wei 
ES 1 > ? cr 4) : >) me 
lew ana poor. rew ol ie Pp mie til l 
the soil, the greater part subsisting upon 
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their flocks. ‘Their bevera vas mad 

» ) 1 
of beer or mead; the cultivation of 


vine was unknown. ‘The rich had eold, 
cbtained from mines and the sands of 
rivers. 

In battle, the rich wore cheeked or 
plaid cloaks over their shoulders, but 
noother garment. The common soldiers 
were almost naked. They were of high 
stature and savage features. ‘Their hair 
was yellow, long, and matted—giving 
them a terrible aspect. Their blind, 
headlong courage ; their immense num- 
bers ; the stunning noise which proceed- 
ed from their numerous wild horns and 





trumpets; their terrible devastations in 
passing through a country; their sacri- 
tice of captives to their deities ; their 
using the skulls of the slain as trophies 
and as drinking-cups, all contributed to 
render them the terror of the western 
world. On one occasion, 389 B. C.,, 
the Celts or Gauls entered ltaly, ad- 
vanced towards Rome, sacrificed in bat- 
tle the flower of the Roman youth, 
sacked and burnt the city, and laid 
sieve to the capitol, which was only 
delivered by a Roman army under Ca- 
millus. 

At the period of which we speak, 
Crsar found these Gauls a most for- 
midable people. For nine campaigns 
they resisted him ; but their long swords 
of copper could not withstand the steel 
swords of the Romans; and_ besides, 
their soldiers wanted discipline, har- 
mony, and unity of action. Cuwzsar over- 
came them at last; and then he turned 
his armies against the island of Britain. 

The people there were Celts, and 

lly resembled the Gauls. They 


were, however, in a still more rude and 

Along the southern bor- 
der th land they were most’ e.vil- 
ized, Here they wore a dress of their 
own mManulacture, consis ling of a square 
mantle. which covered a vest and trow- 


sers, or a plaited shirt or tunic. Their 


houses, like those of their Gallic neiel 


bors, were of circular bea ns, rear d 
upon stone foundations, and covered 
with straw thatch. They manured their 
lands with marl; raised abundance of 
wheat, which they kept in dry pit 
and were skilful in training horses, 
especially for war-chariots. 

Farther north, the Britons were much 
more wild and savage. They either 
went naked, or were only clothed in 
skins; they had no bread, and lived 
entirely on the milk or flesh of their 
flocks. Marriage was not practised, and 
children knew not their parents. 
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Agricultural operate 


Such was the state of things in the 
vear 55 B. C., when Cresar first crossed 
the British from Calais, and 
made his di \ 


channel 
cent on Britain. As he 
approached the clifis of Dover and Deal, 
he saw them crowded with armed men, 
northward and 

He was 
to land in the face of the na- 
who had watched his motions, and 
were here ready to recéive him.* They 
tilled the air ‘with their hostile arrows; 
ihey approached the water’s edge, and 
rushing into the waves, 


anid therefore stood 
tered Pegwell bay. 
however, 


ene 


obliged, 


lives, 


met and strug- 
cled furiously with the Roman soldiers 
in the sea. But their courage and 
strength were vain; Roman discipline 
pre-siled, and Cesar made good his 
landing. This first attack was followed 
by other expeditions, and Rome, having 
taken possession of the island, held it 
for nearly five hundred years. 


During this long period, the manners 
of ihe Britons were greatly changed. 
The arts of Rome were adopted in the 
country; towns and cities were built ; 
Christianity was introduced ; and civili- 
zation, to a certain extent, was spread 
over the island. ‘Thus the original 
Celtic Britons became mixed with the 
Romans, and were partially Romanized. 

But the Roman empire at last became 
weakened, and tottered to its fall. The 
Roman soldiers were called home for 
the defence of the capital, and Britain 
was once more left to herself. 

The Romans quitted England about 
the year 410, and for a time, the Britons 
continued in a feverish state of inde- 
pendence, divided into small republics. 
But soon these became subject to ambi- 
tious leaders, who involved the peo- 
ple in repeated struggles. Constant 1n- 
roads were also made by the Scots and 
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al Sa rOAS. 


The Saxons were robust in their domitable courage and great ferocity. 

‘ 1 . . ] ’ . " - 
make, tall, at least as compared with the In their social state they acknowledged 
Romans, possessed of fair complexions, four ranks or classes of men, among 
blue eyes, and, in almost all instances, whom intermarriages rarely, if ever, oc- 
light or sandy hair. They were distin- curred; namely, their nobles, their free- 
guished, from the earliest ages. for in- men, their freedmen, and their slaves. 
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They were particularly jealous of the 
honor of their wives. In ordinary times 
they acknowledged no single chief. bai 
were governed by an aristocracy ; frem 
among the members of which, in the 
event of war, they chose a king. But 
the authority of the sovereign lasted 
only while beatitities continued: attheir 
close, he returned to his original station 
amene the nebles. 

“he Saxe ns delighted in the perpetra- 
ten of ere seabed oe 
gardless of danger. They carried on 
their predatery warfare chiefly by sea ; 
launching their vessels most cheerfully 


ESTRY. 


curing the prevalence of the wildest 
storms, because they took it for granted 
that their intended victims would, at 
such moments, be least prepared to 
escape or to resist them. When the 
first of these bands arrived in England, 
they care under the guidance of two 
nobles, Hengist and Horsa, whom they 
had themselves elected as leaders ina pi- 
ratical expedition ; and whom they con- 
tinued to obey, only because the war, in 
which they became engaged, lasted dur- 
ing the li ifetime of those who began it. 
The religion of the Anglo- Saxons, as 
they imported it into Britain, was a wild 
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and hidecus polytheism, which demand- 
ed from its votaries, among other rites, 
the occasional offering up of human 
victims. Of some of their gods we re- 
tain a remembrance inthe names which 





still attach to the days of the week. 
They worshipped the Sun, thence our 
Sunday; ; the Moon, thence our Monday ; 
Tiw, thence Tuesday ; Woden, thence 
Wednesday; Thurse, thence Thursday; 
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Friga, thence Friday ; and Saterne, 
Ww hence Saturday. 

About the year 800, the Danes, a na- 
tion of sea rovers and robbers, began to 
infest England. ‘This country had been 
divided into seven kingdoms, called the 
Saxon He ptarchy ; but these had been 
eondensed into three, and at last the 
whole Saxon portion of the nation be- 
eame subject to king, for the first 
time. ‘Thisking was Eebert. He died 
in 836, and the 
ble hands, the couniry 
the incur the people whom we 
have mentioned above. 


sceptre passing into fee- 
Was expo: d to 
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The Danes came from Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and in many 
respects resembled the They 
were pirates by who took to 
themselves the appellation of Sea-kings ; 


Saxons. 


V profession, 


and Europe has never produced a race 
of men more stained with the crimes of 
treachery and cruelty, Not content, 
the generality of savage warriors, to 
slay, without remorse, all by whom they 
battle 9 


like 
the Sea-kings 
infliction of 
the 
which they ob- 


yere 


opposed in 


| 


uppeared to delight in the 


toriure: fT 
town of 
} 


, ) 
ana sia 


unneces izing to 


<ary 
crowund every 


. . 4 ‘ sa - 
taunt d possession, uenlering men, 








Normans. 


women, and children 
upon its ruins. 

It would lead us beyond our present 
limits to detail all the struggles with 
these invaders of Britain. It is suffi- 


cient to say that they continued for many 


indiscriminately 


years, and spread desolation over the 
country. The wars occasioned by the 
Danes were replete with suffering, cru- 
elty, and crime. They were finally 
checked, and many who had settled in 
the country were driven away; but 
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others became mingled with the in- 
habitants, and made another ingredient 
in the compound of British blood and 
bone. 

The last mtroduction of foreign people 
into Britain took place in 1066, when 
William, Duke of Normandy in France, 
came with an army, and triumphed over 
King Harold in the battle of Hastings, 
and established 
on the 


came over 


himself and his tamuily 


throne. Many French people 
_ 


with William and settled in 
The Frenel 
eame the language of the court and 


the country. lenguage be- 
laws, an 
introduced 
From 
that the Kenelish people derive their 
origin from five races: the Celts, Ro- 
mans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans; and we, descendants of the Ene- 
lish. must look back for our first grand- 


were laro 


} 
the people. 


customs 
anone ! 
this brief sketch, we can 


see 


fathers and grandmothers to these va 
rious nations and tribes. It is from 
them we derive our blood, our language, 
and our customs. 

It is true that the Anglo-Saxons form 
the basis of our ancestry: the mixture of 
the other races with them is not.con- 
siderable. Our language may afford a 
pretty fair index to the proportion which 
the Saxon stock bears to the others, 
‘The foundation of our language is Sax- 
on, and consisting chiefly of the snort 
expressive words called monosyllables, 
Yo this original stock, we have added 
words froin the Celtic Britons, the Ro- 

Danes, and the Norman 
Our language may be com- 
pared to a patched garment, the main 
cloth af which is a Saxon texture; but 
the patches are furnished by the other 
rations that have worn it. It is, how 
ever, a pretty good language, after all. 


mans, the 


Irench. 








The Month of Mareh. 


‘Or all the months, March is the least 
of afavorite. I bas neither the brilliant 
snows of winter, with its keen and 
bracing breezes, nor has it the flowers 


and fruits of the warmer seasons. It is 
a capricious mixture of cold and warm, 
wet and dry, sometimes visiting us with 
storms of sleet and snow, and suddenly 
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changing its temper, it presents us with 
soft southern breezes, seeming to remind 
us of spring. 

As far south as Virginia, March seems 
to bring spring with it, and many of the 
flowers venture to peep forth during this 
month; but even there, the weather is 
uncertain. In New England, nothing 
can exceed its versatility. Often the 
sun will rise bright and clear, and the 
hills will seem to breathe the atmospher 
of spring. But before noon the 
is entirely changed; dark and heavy 
clouds come heaving from the west, the 
cold wind rises tu a ‘gale, and the whole 
air is: filled with a whirling storm of 
snow. And thus the sun that rose on 
the hills, where spring had apparently 
began its reign, as it sets. sees these 
hills re-conquered by winter, and wear- 
ing its white livery in token of 
age. So sudden are these changes, that 
the birds, weather-wise as they 


SCeHne 


vassal- 


fenes 


rally are, are often taken by 


surprise, 
The blue-birds, sparrows, and 
are always in haste to get back ‘o their 
birth-places, and accordingly, following 
the retreat of winter, come northward 
as fast as the season will permit. But 
spring and winter are, in March, like 
two armies, constantly contending—one 
prevailing one day, and the next day 
giving way before the other. In these 
skirmishes of the seasons the birds we 
mention are often involved, and it is not 
seldom that they are glad to escape to 
the south, till the conflict of the elements 
is over, and the triumphant reign of 
spring is established. 

Nor are thé birds alone in suffering 
from the capricious tricks of the month 
of March. It sometimes happens thata 
Vermont farmer, tempted by the solid 
snow-path, and the appearance of steady 
cold weather, sets out with his one- 
horse sleigh upon a journey of a hundred 
miles, to Boston. ‘Though it is perhaps 
the middle of March, still the traveller’s 


robins 


sleigh glides along as if upon a rail- 
road, and in two days he reaches Bos- 
ton. Here he spends a day or two, and 
then sets out to return. But what a 
change has come over the scene! The 
wind has veered from north-west to 
south-west; the snow is melting and 
running in rills down the hill-sides, and 
every time the horse steps, he is up to 
his knees in sposh. The traveller with 
his sleigh plods on, but, after a 
vere day’s work, he advances in his 
journey but twenty miles. The next 
day the snow is enurely gone, and he is 
obliged to proceed on foot, as you see 
him in the preceding picture, his weary 
horse dragging the sleigh over the grat- 
ing mud and stones. After five days 
of toil he reaches his home, and has the 
comfort to be met by his wife and all his 
neighbors, exclaiming, with a jeer, “1 
told you so!’ 

But although March has thus ac- 
quired a character that is not the best in 
tue world, there are some pleasant things 
to be said about it. Whalliam Howitt, 
who takes a cheerful view of almost 
everything im nature, admits that 
‘Merch is a rude and sometimes bois- 
terous munth, possessing many of the 
characteristics of winter;”—* yet,” he 
adds, “ it awakens sensations, perhaps, 
more delicious than the two following 
spring months, for it gives us the first 
announcement and taste of spring.” 

Bryant too—our own poet, and one 
of the sweetest that ever sung—finds 
something pleasant to say of March; 
a pretty g good proof that nothing is want- 
ing but ‘good humor to render a person 
always able to find something — 
to talk about. See how truly and 
how pleasantly Bryant describes this 
capricious month :-— 


se- 


The stormy Marcn has come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 
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Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 

Vet. though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
rhou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northera lands 
The glad and glorious 

And thou hast joined the 
And wear’st the gentle 

And in thy 
Smiles many a long 

When the changed 


And heaven puts 


again 
sun dost bring, 
gentile train, 
name Of spring. 
reign of blast and storm 
bright, sunny day, 
wilds are soft and warm, 
in the bloom of May. 
The fourth day of this month will be 
distinguished this year by the inangura- 
tion of William Henry Harrison as 
President of the United States. The 
p ‘ople of this cor ntry chose him to that 
the fourth 
enters upen its duties. 


last autumn, and on 


day of March he 
to the capitol at Washington, 


He goes 


and in the presence of the Senate. and 


office 


a great concourse of people, he takes an 
administered by 
hen’ nation, by which he pledges himself 
to use “se to govern the peo- 
ple according to a laws, and with a 
iew to promote their best happiness. 


oath he chief justice of 


= 
his best ef 


The Child ul the Violets, 
‘ aT ’ 
, ; I saw the violets blue: 


mother, mother!” said the child, 


Thousands were there, all 
Mother, I tell you true ! 
They sat so close upon the ground, 
Here and there, and al! around, 
It seemed as if they had no stems, 
And all the grass was strown with gems. 
“<« Whence came ye, I asked them all; 
They would not say a word ; « 
Yet something seemed to hear my call, 
And near me was a bird. 
T turned eye,—he flew away,— 


crowing wild ; 


flowers ? 


{ mine 
Up he went with joyous lay ; 
And seemed to sing, as high he flew, 
‘From yonder sky come violets blue.’” 
The mother answered thus the child: 
“The bird did tell you true ; 
These pretty violets, low and wild, 
Of heaven’s own azure hne, 
Though here they have their bloom and birth, 
And draw their sustenance from earth, 
Still One, who fills immensity, 
Made these sweet flowers for you and me.” 


tT er 
Varickes, 

_How vo suber In Snow.—The man- 
ner in which Captain Ross’ crew pre- 
served themselves, near the north pole, 
after the shinwreck of their vessel, was 
by digging a trench in the snow when 
night came on. This trench was cov- 
ered with canvass and then avith snow. 
‘he trench was made large enough to 
contain people; and there were 
three trenches, with one officer and six 
men in each. At evening, the ship- 
wrecked mariners got into bags, made 
of double blanketing, which they tied 
round their necks, and thus prevented 
their feet from slipping into the snow 
while asleep; they then crept into 
the trenches and lay close together. 
The cold was generally sixty-four 
degrees below the freezing-point of 
Fahrenheit; but in January, 1831, the 
mercury was ninety-two degrees and a 
half below the freezing-point. 


seven 


Tue Ficutinc Bustness.—* What 
are you thinking of, my man?” said 
Lord Hill, as he approached a soldier, 
who was leaning in a gloomy mood upon 
his firelock, while around him lay man- 
gled thousands of French and English ; 
for it was a few hours after the battle of 
Salamanca had been won by the British. 
The soldier started, and, after saluting 
his general, answered, “ I was thinking, 
my lord, how many widows and orphans 
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| have this day made for one shilling.” 
tle had fired six hundred bullets that 
day, and his pay was a shilling a day. 


ANECDOTE oF FRankiin.—While 
Franklin was ambassador to the Eng- 
lish court, a lady, who was about being 
yresented to the king, noticed his ex- 
ceedingly plain appearance, and inquired 
who he was. “That, madam,” answered 
the gentleman upon whose arm she was 
leaning, “is Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the 
ambassador from North America.” 
“The North American ambassador so 
meanly dressed!” exclaimed the lady. 
“Hush, madam, for Heaven's sake!” 
whispered the gentleman; “he is the 
man that bottles up thunder and lighi- 
ning!” I suppose my readers all know 
that Dr. Franklin was the inventor of 
lightning-rods, by which the lightning 
is drawn off from buildings, and thus 
rendered harmless. It was this that 
gave rise to the humorous reply of the 
aforesaid gentleman. 

[xcenious Excvse oF A 
—A country § ‘hoolmaster ones having 
the misfortune to have his schoolhouse 
burnt down, was obliged to remove to a 
new one, where he reprimanded one of 
his boys, who mis-sp lled a number of 
words, by telling him that he did not 
spell as well as when he was in the old 
schoolhouse. “Well, thome how or 
other,” said the urchin with a scowl], * | 
can’t ethackly get the hang of thith ere 
thkoolhouth.” 

KEEN SATIRE.—“ You saved my life 
on one occasion,” said a begear to a 
captain under whom he had served. 
“ Saved your life!” replied the officer; 
“do you think that | am a doctor?” 
‘No,” answered the man, “ but I served 
under you in the battle of ——, and 
when you ran away, I followed, and 
thus my life was preserved.” 


63 
Taceins to Gre’s Setr.—Earl Dud- 
loy piseessed in omarkuble degree 
the unpleasant habit of talking to him- 
self. On one occasion he was driving 
his cabriolet across Grosvenor Square, 
in London, in his way to Park Lane, 
when he overtook an acquaintance of 
the name of Luttrell. It was raining 
quite fast, and his lordship good-natur- 
edly invited the pedestrian to ride. 
They drove on till they had nearly 
arrived at Lord Dudley's mansion, 
where, Mr. Luttrell giving no hint of 
wishing to alight, the Earl unconsciously 
exclaimed aloud, what many would have 
thought under similar circumstances, 
“Plague on this fellow; I suppose I 
must ask bim to dine withme!” How 
often, instead of flattering speeches and 
soothing compliments, should we hear 
| int and reproachful remarks, if 
were in the habit of thinking 

id, like Lord Dudley. 

Beira Beninpuanp.—An idle fellow 
complained bitterly of his hard lot, and 
said, that he was born on the last day 
Ol the year, the last day of the month, 
and the last day of the week, and he 
had aiways been behindhand. He be- 
lieved it would have been a hundred 
dollars in his pocket if he had not been 
born : lh! 


SIHAKSPEARE. 

A heart uns pott dis note asily daunted 

One drunkard doth love another of 
the name. 

Do not cast away an honest man tor 
a Villatin’s accusation. 

All offences come from the heart. 

Every cloud engender h not a storm. 

Ionorance is the curse of God— 
knowledge the wing wherewith we fly 
to heaven. 

He is but the counterfeit of a man 
who hath not the life of a man. 

There ’s small choice in rotten apples. 








SPRING IS COMING! A SONG. 
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. Teil me, 





snow wreath, tcll me why Thou dost steal) a -way so sly, - Why up -on the 
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hill to- day, Sut to -mor-row gone a-way / “Spring is Coming, sprmg is coming!’ 
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Tell me, blue-bird, tell wwe why 
Art thou seen in yonder sky, 
Pouring music from above, 

| In a lay that’s all of love ? 
“Spring is coming—-spring is coming!” 
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Tell me, foaming, romping rill, 

Dashing headlong down the hill, 

Why, like boy from school let out, 

Dost thou leap, and laugh, and shout ? 
“Spring is coming—spring is coming!” 





4 
Yell me, little daisy, tell 

Why in yonder wooded dell 

Forth you venture from the ground, 

Mid the sere leaves al} around ? 

“Spring is ceming---sp 2-7 ic *oming'" 
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My own Life and Adventures 
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(Continued from page 3. 


CHAPTER VI. 

My new Gun.—Obstinacy.—Setting ont on a 
Hunting Expedition—A Strange Cha 
— Mountain Sport.—A Snow- Sturm (retting 
lost.— Serious Adventures 


“acts y 


[ wAVE said enough as to the indul- 
gent manner in which I was treated at 
my uncle’s, not only by him, but by 
others, to show that no very great res 
straints were laid upon my wishes, or 
even my caprices. At the time,I thought 
it very pleasant to be permitted to have 
my own way; butI have since been led 
to believe that most of the serious evils 
of my life have flowed from this defect 
in my early education.. We all of us 
need to be brought up to follow duty 
rather than pleasure, or, to speak more 
properly, to find our pleasure in doing 
our duty. If parents send their children 
to school, i: is the duty of their children 
not only to go, but to improve all the 


advantages offered them. It is their 
duty to learn their lessons well and 
thoroughly, and to obey the rules of the 
school; and children that are properiy 
educated, and who have right feelings, 
will do this with cheerfulness and satis- 
faction. Thus they will find pleasure 
in following the path of duty. 

This is very important for the happi- 
ness of children, while they are children, 
—for there is no pleasure so sweet as 
that which is tound in doing something 
useful and right; but it is still more 
important in another point of view. In 
early life, we form habits, and they are 
likely to guide us ever after. It is easy 
for us to act according to habit, and it 
is difficult for us to act otherwise. A 
child who is brought up in the habit of 
finding pleasure in doing his duty. is 
likely to go on so through life; and 
thus he will secure happiness in this 
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world and that which is to come: while 
a child who is brought up without a 
sense of duty, and at ths same time is 
permitted to follow his fancy, is apt 
always to be guided rather by his whims, 
hjs caprices, and his passien-, than by 
any right feeling or right principle. 
Such a person is almost sure to meet 
with much trouble in life, and there is 
great danger that he will turn out an 
unhappy and unfortunate man. 

Now I was brought up in this man- 
ner, and though my uncle intended me 
the greatest kimdness by his system of 
indulgence, it was, in point of fact, the 
most mischievous that could have been 
devised. I grew up headstrong and 
passionate, and though my temper was 
naturally good, it seemed rather to be 
injured ‘than benefited by the manner 
in which I was treated. I could not 
bear anything that thwarted my wishes. 
I was very easily offended, and became 


selfish, unreasonable, and unjust, in pro- 
portion as [ was petted and flattered. 
Thus it happened in my case, as it al- 
ways happens, that having my own way 


made me what is called a spoile od child; 
and accordingly, I hecame disagreeable 
to myself and almost everybody else. 

{ am particular in telling all this for 
two reasons :—first. 
that if they do 
to be miserable 


to show to parents, 
not wish their children 
and disacreeable—if 
they do not wish to lay the foundation 
of selfishness, capyice, and injustice in 
the hearts of their offspring—let them 
govern their children, make them mind, 
make them do right. If parents do not 
wish to have their children ruined, let 
them avoid a system of indulgence. 
My other reason for giving these details 
is, that I hope io persuade children to 
do their duty cheerfully, because this is 
really the best, the happiest way. It is 
not only the best for the future, but the 
resent; not only best in view of man- 
ood, but for childhood itself. 


AND ADVEN 


‘TURES. 


lam now going to relate some cir- 
cumstances, which will illustrate some 
things I have been saying. It will show 
not only how much my temper had been 
injured, but into what evils a thoughtless 
and headstrong youth will rush, if given 
up to his own guidance. 

On a certain day in January, it had 
been agreed between Bill Keeler and 
myself, that we would proceed to the 
mountain for the purpose of hunting, 
My uncle had bought me a new fow)- 
ing-piece, and on this occasion I was to 
take it with me. I looked forward 
the day with great impatience, and when 
at last it arrived. Bill and myself were 
up by day-break, ready to depart. The 
winter had thus far been remarkabiy 
mild and open. ‘There was as yet no 
snow on the ground. But when we were 
about to leave the house on our expedi- 
tion, my uncle, who had been out of 
doors, told us that it was going to snow. 
and we had better not venture among 
the mountains. - 1 was immediately an- 
gry at this advice, and told my uncle 
that I would go, whether he thought it 
best or not. With more than ordinary 
spirit, he replied that I should not vo! 
This resistance set in a blaze. | 
seized my gun, uttered some words of 
definnee, and rushed out of the house. 
finding me thus determined and incor- 
rigible, my yielding uncle told Bill, who 
stood still all the time, seeming to know 
how it would turn out, to go with ine. 
and take good care of me. Accordingly 
he soon joined me, and we went on 
tovether, laughing heartily at the scene 
which had just passed. 

We soon reached the forests that lay 
at the foot of the mountain, and while 
it was yet somewhat dark, we began to 
climb up the ledges. As we were pass- 
ing through a small copse of tall trees 
without underwood, I heard the step of 
something near by, and immediately 
discovered a dark object passing slowly 
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cn before me. [drew up my piece, and 
was on the point of firing, when Bill 
struck down the barrel of my gun, and 
exclaimed, “For Heaven's sake, don’t 
fire !—it’s Old Sarah!” ‘This was said 
and done in season to prevent my shoot- 
ing the object at which I aimed, but not 
to stop the discharge of my firelock. The 
shot struck the ground at the very feet 
of my companion, thus coming very 
near taking his life. 

The noise of my gun aroused the 
attention of the singular old woman, 
whom, with the ardor of a youthful 
hunter, I had taken for a wild-cat or a 
wolf. She turned round, and began to 
speak ina warning voice. ‘Go back!” 
said she, at the pitch of her lungs, “ go 
back! for the snow is already falling, 
and you will both get lost in the woods. 
In one hour the paths will be covered, 
and then you cannot find your way 
among the mountains !” 

Bill an? I both laughed at all this, 
and I am sorry to say that we returned 
the kind anxiety of the old woman for 
our safety, with jeers and gibes. “ Take 
care of yourself! and we will take care 
of ourselves,” said I. “Keep your 
breath to cool your porridge,” said 
Bill. “With this and similar imperti- 
nence, we passed up the acclivity, leav- 
ing the decrepit old woman to climb the 
mountain as she might. 

I had seen this personage before, and 
had heard something of her story; but 
I was now curious to know more. Ac- 
cordingly, [ asked Bill about her, and he 
proceeded to tell me all that was known 
of her character and history. She was 
a native of Long Island, and during the 
war of the Revolution had become at- 
tached to a British officer, who was sta- 
tioned there. He wronged her cruelly, 
and then deserted her. With a mind 
somewhat bewildered, she wandered 
into the country, and took up her abode 
na cave of the very mountain we were 


now ascending. Here she had lived for 
years, visiting the villages in the vicinity 
in the open seasons, but retiring to her 
den and subsisting on nuts and roots 
during the winter. Many wild stories 
were told of her. It was said that she 
had lived so long in the mountain, that 
the foxes had become familiar with her, 
and would come and lick her hands. 
It was said the crows would sit on her 
head, and the rattlesnakes coil in her 
lap. Beside all these tales, it was said 
that “Old Sarah,” as she was called, 
Was a witch, and many persons declared 
that they had seen her just at dark, or 
before a thunder-storm, flying through 
the air on a broomstick. 

Bill’s narrative was cut short by the 
sudden whizzing of a partridge from a 
bush just before me. Another and 
another soon followed. These creatures 
are very cunning. They are always on 
the watch, and when they hear or see 
any one coming, they get on the oppo- 
site side of some rock, or thicket, or tree, 
and remain concealed till the person 
comes near. Then they burst away 
with a startling, rushing sound, taking 
good care to keep the rock, or tree, or 
thicket between them and their enemy, 
until they are at a distance. 

At least a dozen of these fine birds 
broke away from their cover, but neither 
Bill nor myself had a chance for a shot 
So we went on, greatly excited, however, 
by the game we had seen. It was not 
long before we met with another covey 
of partridges, and firing at random, I 
killed one of them. Great was my ex- 
ultation, for I had never killed a part- 
ridge before ; and beside, I had shot it 
with my new gun; and, more than all. 
Bill, who was expert at every kind of 
sport, had as yet met with no success. 
As I picked up the large and beautiful 
bird, still fluttering and whirling round 
in my hand, and held it forth to my com- 
panion, I imagine that I felt of as much 
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consequence as Bonaparte did when he 
had conquered the Austrians in the 
famous field of Austerlitz. 

Excited by this triumph of skill and 
my new gun, we continued to push for- 
ward, though it was now snowing fast ; 
and the ground was already covered to 
:he depth of two or three inches. Fre- 
quently meeting with some kind of game, 
though we got little of it, we traversed 
one ridge after another, until we were 
involved in a sea of small and thickly 
wooded ridges and ravines, that crowned 
the top of the mountain. Scarcely heed- 
ing the course we took, or thinking of 
return, we proceeded for several hours, 
At last we came to a small hill, and it 
was agreed between Billand myself that 
he should take the valley on one side, 
and I on the other, and we would meet 
beyond it. | 

I had not gone far before a rabbit 
rushed by me with prodigious bounds, 
and entered a thicket ata little distance. 
I followed it, but as I approached, it 
plunged farther into the bushes. Intent 
upon the pursuit, and guided by its foot- 
steps in the snow, | pursued it from 

lace to place, from thicket to thicket, 
Co without being able to get a shot at 
it. At last it disappeared amid a heap 
of stones. As these were loose and not 
large, I began to pull them away, ex- 
pecting every moment to reach the object 
of my pursuit. But after working here 
for some time, I was obliged to give up 
the effort in despair, and ‘leaving the 
place, I set out to join my companion. 
So intent had I been upon my object, 
that I had not marked my route or no- 
ticed the lapse of time. As soon as 1 
began to think of joining him, however, 
I became conscious that I had gone a 
considerable distance out of my way, 
and had spent a long time in the chase 
of the rabbit. I therefore proceeded 
with as much rapidity as the rugged 
nature of the ground and the dense 


forest would allow, and in the direction 
as I supposed, toward the extremity of 
the ridge, where Bill and I were to 
meet. 

It was not long, however, before I be- 
came assured that I had lost my way— 
and that, instead of approaching the 
point designated, I had wandered a great 
way from it. I now began to retrace 
my steps, and for a time was guided by 
my tracks in the snow. But the storm 
had set in in earnest. The large flakes 
fell thick and fast, filling the air with a 
dense cloud, and seeming to pour down 
upon the earth as if shovelled from some 
reservoir in the skies. In a few min- 
utes after I had passed along, my tracks 
were completely covered up, and no 
trace of them could be seen. 

My situation was now serious, and I 
heoan to consider what was to be done. 
The advice of my uncle came te ™m 
mind, and the warning of the grizzly old 
woman crept over me with a sort of shud- 
der. I fired my gun, hoping to make 
Bill hear it, and waited in breathless 
anxiety fora reply. But the wind was 
roaring in the tops of the tall trees, and 
neither the mountain nor the tempest 
seemed to heed my distress, any more 
than if I had been an insect. I was 
never in my life so struck with my 
utter helplessness. I was not accus- 
tomed to take care of myself. In any 
difficulty heretofore, I had hitherto 
always found some one to extricate 
me. But I was now alone. No one 
was here to aid me. At first I gave 
way to despair. I threw my gun to the 
ground ina pet, and lay down myself, 
and with bitter lamentations bewailed 
my fate. But the gray, gnarled old 
trees and sturdy rocks around took not 
the slightest notice of my distress. | 
fancied that I could almost see them 
smile at my vain wailings. They did 
not, at any rate, rush to my relief, and 
soothe my agony. For once, I was 
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obliged to rely upon myself; and it was_ I awoke, I was in a dark, rocky cavern, 


4 stern lesson, which I have never for- 
gotten. 

After a few moments, I rose from the 
ground, brushed off the snow from my 
clothes, and began seriously to devise 
some plan of action. But here, again, 
my habit of dependence came in my 
way. Little accustomed to think or act 
for “myself in any emergency, I was a 
poor ‘hand fer contrivance. My con- 
venient friend, Bill Keeler, had been 
accustomed aiways to save me the trou- 
ble of making any mental or bodily ex- 
ertion. O how ardently did I now wish 
that he was with me! How did I fill the 
mountain with cries of his name! But 
there was no return. Even the throat 
of the mountain, that had ever before 
been so ready with its echoes, was now 
choked up with the thickening shower 
of snow. Nothing could be heard but 
one deafening roar of the gale, chafing 
the uneasy tops of the trees. 

I concluded to set out in what seemed 
to me the direction of my home, and to 
push straight forward till | was extri- 
cated from the wilds of the mountain. I 
began to put this scheme in execution, 
and for more than an hour I plodded on 
through the woods. I proceeded with 
considerable rapidity for a time, but the 
snow was now a foot in depth, and as it 
impeded my progress, so it diminished 
my strength. I was, at length, obliged 

slacken my pace, and fin: illy, being 
coraplataly wearied out, I sat down be- 
neath the branches of a large hemlock 
tree, to rest myself. This spot was so 
sheltered by the thickly woven branches 
as to be free from snow, and here I con- 
tinued for some time. When I got up 
to proceed, I found my limbs so stiffened 
that it was difficult for me to move. At 
the same time a dizziness came over 
me, and I fell to the ground. 

It was not till the next day that I had 
any consciousness of existence. When 


with a grizzly old woman by my side. 
At first, I fancied it all to be seme 
strange dream, and expected to awake 
and find myself in my comfortable bed 
at my uncle’s. But pretty soon, remem- 
brances of the preceding day came back, 
and guessing at the truth, I asked— 
“Ts that you, Sarah?” “It is me,” 
said the old woman; “and you are in 
my cave.” “And you have saved my 
life, then?” said I, half rising from my 
recumbent position. “ Yes—y es,” said 
she ; * [ found you beneath the hemlock, 
and | brought you here. But you must 
be quiet, for you have suffered, and need 
care and rest.’ 

| need not attempt to tell how grate- 
fully I thanked the poor old hermitess, 
and how I begged pardon for my imper- 
tinence on the preceding morning. | 
then began to inquire about other things 
—the depth of the snow ; whether any- 


thing was known of my companion; 
and how and when I could return to my 
uncle. In reply, | was told that there 
was at least four feet of snow on the 


ground; that it was therefore impossible 
to attempt to leave the cave; that Bill 
Keeler, being an expert woodsman, had 
no doubt found his way home ; and that 
in all probability | was given up by my 
friends as lost. 

I was obliged to be content with this 
recital, though it left me much cause of 
anxiety, especially on account of my 
companion, for whom I entertained a 
sincere affection. Being, however, in 
some degree pacified, | began to con- 
sider my condition. Here I was, in a 
cave formed by nature in a rock, and 
my only companion was a gray old 
dame, her long hair almost as white as 
the snow-drift, her form bent, her eyes 
bleared and colorless, her face brown 
and wrinkled. Beside all this, she was 
esteemed a witch, and while feared and 
shunned by mankind, she was regarded 
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as the familiar companion of the wild 
fox and the rattlesnake. 

Nor was this all that rendered my 
situation singular. There was no fire 
in the place I inhabited, yet, strange to 
say, [ did not suffer from the cold. Nor 
were there any articles of furniture. 
The only food that was given to me 
consisted of butternuts and walnuts, 
with a little dried beef and bread which 
Old Sarah had brought from the village. 

For two days and two nights I re- 
mained at this place, the greater part 
of the time lying upon the bottom of the 
cave on my back, with only a ray of 
light admitted through the cleft of the 
rock, which served as a door, and which 
was partially closed by two large pieces 
of bark. On the third d: ay I was looking 
from the mouth of the cave upon the 
scene around, when | saw a figure at a 
considerable distance, attempting to 


make its way through the snow, in the 


direction of the cave. At first sight I 
knew it to be Bill Keeler! I clambered 
upon the top of a rock, and shouted 
with all my might. I was soon discov- 
ered, and my shout was answered by 
Bill’s well-known voice. It was a happy 
momemt for us both. I threw up my 
arms in ecstasy, and Bill did the same, 
jumping up and down in the deep snow, 
as if he were light as a feather. He 
continued to’ work his way toward us, 
and in half an hour we were in each 
other’s arms. Fora short time I thought 
the fellow was stark mad. He rolled 
in the snow as you sometimes see an 
overjoyed and frisky dog—then he ex- 
claimed, “I told ’em so! I told ’em 
so! I knew we should find you here!” 
Then the poor fellow got up, and look- 
ing me in the face, burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of tears. 

I was myself deeply affected, and Old 
Sarah's eyes, that had seemed dry with 
the scorching of sorrow and time, were 
now overflowing. When I noticed her 


sympathy, however, she shrunk from 
notice, and retired to her cave. Bill 
then related all that had happened; 
how he hunted for me on the mountain 
till midnight, and then, with a broken 
heart, went home for help; how he had 
since toiled for my discovery and deliy- 
erance, and how, againstethe expecta- 
tions of everybody, he had a sort of 
presentiment that I should be found in 
the shelter of Old Sarah’s cave. He 
farther told me that my uncle and four 
men were coming, and would soon be 
with us. 

I need not give the details of what 
followed. [t is enough to say, that my 
uncle soon arrived, with sufficient assis- 
tance to take me home, though the depth 
of the snow rendered it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to proceed. I left Old Sarah with 
abundant thanks, and an offer of money, 
which, however, she steadily refused. 
At last I reached home. Not a word 
was said to remind me of my obstinacy 
and folly, in going upon a’ sporting ex- 
pedition, against counsel and advice; 
nothing but 1 sjoicing at my return was 
heard or seen. My uncle invited in the 
neighbors at evening; there was hot 
flip in abundance, and ginger and cider 
for those who liked it. Tom Crotchet, 
the fiddler, was called, young and old 
went to dancing, and the merriest night 
that ever was known, was that.in which 

® 
young Bob Merry who was lost in the 
mountain, came to life, having been two 
days and two nights in the cave of “ Old 
Sarah the hermitess.” 

I am not sure that I did not appear to 
share in this mirth; but in truth I felt 
too sober and solemn for hilarity. The 
whole adventure had sunk deep into my 
mind, and though I did not immediately 
understand its full effect upon my char- 
acter, | had at least determined never 
again to scorn the advice of those more 
experienced than myself. I had also 
been made in some degree aware of that 
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weakness which springs from being 
always dependent upon others; and a 
wholesome lesson had been taught me, 
in finding my life saved by an old 
woman, whom a few hours before I had 
treated with rudeness, impertinence, and 
scorn. I could not but feel humbled, 
by discovering that this miserable old 


creature had move generous motives of 
action, a loftier and more noble soul 
than a smart young fellow from New 
York, who was worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, and who was an object of envy and 
flattery to more than half the village of 
Salem. 
(T'o be continued.) 





The Great Northern Diver, or Loon. 


Tue genus to which this bird belongs 
are all of a large size, and entirely 
aquatic; they are seldom on land, and, 
although they have great power, they 
seldom fly. The construction of their 
feet at once points out their facility of 
diving and their ability to pass rapidly 
through the water; the legs are placed 
jar back, and the muscles possess great 
power; and the whole plumage of the 
bird is close and rigid, presenting a 
smooth and almost solid resistance to 
the waves in swimming or diving. 

The Great Northern Diver measures 
two feet and ten inches in length, and 
four feet six inches in the expanse of the 
wings; the bill is strong, of a glossy 
black, and nearly five inches long. It 


is met with in the north of Europe, and 
is common at Hudson’s Bay, as well as 
along the Atlantic border of the United 
States. It is commonly found in pairs, 
and procures its food, which consists 
wholly of fish, in the deepest water, 
diving for a length of time with aston- 
ishing ease and rapidity. It is restless 
before a storm, and its cry, which fore- 
tells a tempest, is like the shrill barking 
of a dog and may be heard at the distance 
of a mile. Itis a migratory bird, always 
departing for warmer regions when tts 
fishing rrounds are obstructed with ice. 
It is difficult to kill these birds, as they 
easily elude their pursuers by their 
astonishing faculty of diving. 

The peopie of some parts of Russia 


















































tan the breasts of this bird, and prepare 
them in such a manner as to preserve 
the down upon them; they then sew 
them together, and sell them for pelisses, 
caps, &c. The articles made of them 
ate very warm, and perfectly impervious 
to rain or moisture, which renders them 
very desirable in the severe climates 
where they are used. The Greenlanders 
also make use of these skins for clothing, 
and at the mouth of the Columbia river, 
Lewis and Clarke saw numbers of robes 
made of them. 

The Laplanders cover their heads 
with a cap made of the skin of this bird 
—which they call loom, a word signify- 
ing dame, and which they apply to it 
because it is awkward in walking. 

The loon is not gregarious, but, as be- 
fore said, is generally found in pairs. 
Its aversion to society is proved by the 
fact, mentioned by travellers, that only 
one pair and their young are found on 
one sheet of water. ‘The nest is usually 
on the edges of small islands, or on the 
margin of a fresh-water lake or pond. 
It contains two large brown eges. 

In building its nest, the loon usually 
seeks a situation at once secluded and 
difficult of access. She also defends her 
nest, and espec ially her young, with great 
courage and vigor. She strikes ‘with 
her wings, and thrusts with her sharp 
bill as a soldier does with his bayonet. 
It is, therefore, by no means easy to 
capture the nests or the young of this 
bird. 

Mr. Nuttall gives the following account 
of a young bird of this kind which he 
obtained in the salt marsh at Chelsea, 
and transferred to a fish-pond. “He 
made a good deal of plaint, and would 
sometimes wander out of his more 
natural element, and hide and bask in 
the grass. On these occasions, he lay 
very still until nearly approached, and 
then slid into the pond and uttered his 
usual plaint. When out at any distance, 
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he made the same cautious efforts tg 
hide, and would commonly defend him- 
self, in great anger, by darting at the 
intruder, and striking powerfully with 
his dagger-like bill. This bird, witha 
pink-colored iris like the albinos, appear- 
ed to suffer from the glare of broad day- 
lieht, and was inclined to hide from its 
effects, but became very active towards 
the dusk of evening. The pupil of the 
eye in this individual, like that of noc- 
turnal animals, appeared indeed dilata- 
ble; and this one often put down his 
head and e yes into the water to observe 
the situation of his prey 

“This bird was a anh. d expert and in- 
defatigable diver, and would remain 
down sometimes for several minutes, 
often swimgning under water, and as it 
were flying with the velocity of an 
arrow in the air. ‘Though at length 
inclined to be docile, and showing no 
alarm when visited, it constantly be- 
trayed its wandering habit, and every 
night was found to have waddled to 
some hiding-place, where it seemed to 
prefer hunger to the loss of liberty, and 
never could be restrained from exercising 
its instinct to move onwards to some 
secure or more suitable asylum.’ 

Mr. Nuttall makes the following re- 
marks in respect to the voice of the 
loon: “ Far out at sea in winter, and in 
the great western lakes, particularly 
Huron and Michigan, in summer, I 
have often heard, on a fine, calm morn- 
ing, the sad and wolfish call of the soli- 
tary loon, which, like a dismal echo, 
seems slowly to invade the ear, and, 
rising as it proceeds, dies away in the 
air. This boding sound to mariners, 
supposed to be indicative of a storm, may 
be heard sometimes for two or three 
miles, when the bird itself is invisible, 
or reduced almost to a speck in the dis- 
tance. The aborigines, nearly as su- 
perstitious as sailors, dislike to hear the 
cry of the loon, considering the bird, 
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from its shy and extraordinary habits, as 
a sort of supernatural being. By the 
Norwegians, its long-drawn howl is, with 
more appearance of reason, supposed 
to portend rain.” 


Story of Philip Brusque. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


CHAPTER IIL. 
More particulars of Philip's é arly life. 


Over story, thus far, has shown us that 
absolute libe ‘rty cannot be enjoyed ex- 
cept by an ing dividual in solitude, where 
he has no intercourse with his fellow- 
men. It shows us that as soon as In- 
dividuals, even supposing that there are 
only two uf them, come to live together, 
some rules, by which they may regulate 
their conduct, become absolute ly neces- 
sary. In pe at words, people cannot 
live together in society without govern- 
ment; even two persons on an island 
find that, to prevent quarrelling, they 
must define their mutual rights and 
privileges; or, in other words, they 
must enact laws; and these laws, we 
perceive, are restraints upon natural 
absolute liberty. The farther progress 
of our story will show how an increas- 
ing community, with more varied inter- 
ests, requires a more extendedand minute 
code of laws. 

But before I-proceed further, Jet me 
tell you something more of Philip 
Brusque’s early history. He was the 
son of a brickmaker of St. Addresse, a 
small village in France, near the flour- 
ishing seaport of Havre, which you 
know is situated at the mouth of the 
Seine. Philip was early taught to read 
and write, but he paid little attention to 
these things in his boyhood. He was 


‘ 


more fond of action than study. He 
spenta great part of his time in wan- 
dering through the de« 'p dells that sur- 
rounde d his native vil lage, or in walk- 
ing alone the high chalky bluff that 
formed the neighboring  sea-shore. 
Here he particularly loved to spend 
his time, looking out over the sea for 
many leagues, and tracing the progress 
of the ships, bearing the flags of many 
nations, that ploughed their way upon 
the bosom of the Atlantic. 

In this way, he formed habits of re- 
flection; and though ke loved stirring 
excitements, still Philip was a thinking 
youth. At the same time he was of ¢ 
sanguine temper, ardent in his fee Pai 
loving and hating strongly, and readily 
believing what his wishes ied his hopes 
prompted. ‘Thus he grew up to the age 
of twenty, without a settled profession, 
sometimes working at his father's trade, 
and sometimes serving as mate of a 
small vessel that plied between Havre 
and Bordeaux. 

About this period, the public mind in 
France had beeun to be agitated by the 
coming tempest of the revolution. In 
every city, village, and hamlet, the peo- 
ple were talking about government, lib- 
erty, and the rights of man. ‘The peo- 
ple of France had long been subject to 
kings, who had claimed a right to reign 
over them, even without their consent, 
and they had reigned in such a manner 
as to make the people miserable. The 
people were now examining into this 
claim of their kings, and they had 
already discovered that it was founded 
in injustice. Unhappily, they fell under 
the guidance of bloody and selfish men, 
and for many years the sufferings of 
France in her struggle for liberty and 
human rights, were greater than they 
had been under the despotism of her 
worst kings. 

Philip Brusque engaged very ardently 
in the political discussions that resulted 
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in the revolution, and when Paris be- 
came the great theatre of action, he re- 
solved to quit St. Addresse, and proceed 
to the metropolis, to take his share in the 
great drama that he felt was about to be 
acted. He took leave of his parents, 
and went to bid adieu to Emilie Bonfils, 
whom he had long loved, and to whom 
he was affianced. ‘The parting was 
tender, for Emilie was well worthy of 
the affection of the gallant youth, and 
her fears were now excited for the fate 
of her lover. He was not only to leave 
her, but he was to be exposed to the 
convulsions, which already, like the 
heavings and swellings which portend 
the earthquake, began to be realized 
throughout France. But Philip’s mind 
was too much influenced with the spirit 
of the time, which, like the hot sirocco of 
the desert, seemed to sweep over the 
land, to be delayed or dissuaded. He 
gave his Emilie a long and ardent salute, 
and on foot wended his way to Paris. 

| have told enough of what followed, 
for the purposes of my story. Philip’s 
active mind and devoted spirit raised 
him to a certain degree of power and 
distinction in the revolution; he rode 
for a time on the storm, and shared in 
the scenes of blood and horror. He 
was indeed accessory to many of the 
atrocious executions, which, in a spirit 
of madness and fury, were decreed and 
sanctioned by the leaders. But in all 
this, Philip was rather insane than self- 
ish. Indeed, he was intoxicated by the 
whirl of events, and he yielded to the 
current. At length, he became sensible 
of his error, but before he had the op- 
portunity of atoning for it, he was 
obliged to fly for his life. He wished 
to see his aged parents, and his mind 
turned more than once to his gentle, con- 
fiding Emilie, at the village of St. Ad- 
dresse. But there were many reasons 
for his not going to see them before his 
dey arture. The first was, that it was 








not safe, either for himself or them; ana 
the next was, that he now began to con- 
sider his hands sullied with the blood 
of his fellow-men, in such a manner as 
to make him unfit for the pure affections 
either of his parents or his affianced 
Emilie. Indeed, such was the idea 
he had formed of the latter, and such 
was the true affection and reverence 
that he entertained towards her, and 
such, at the same time, was his feeling 
of repentance and remorse, that he 
shrank from the idea of attaching her to 
one like himself, and dragging her down 
from the dignity of truth and purity, to 
the lot of one who was sullied with 
crime. Accordingly, he wrote a letter 
to his parents and Emilie, explaining his 
feelines and designs, and bade farewell 
to his country, as we have seen. The 
letter he wrote did not reach its destina- 
tion, but, falling into the hands of .Robes- 
pierre and his associates, became the 
source of bitter persecution to those for 
whom it was intended. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Ship appears in view.—Pirates ashore.—A 
scene at night.—Recognition of an old Friend. 
—Alarming Discoveries —A fearful Plot.— 
An Explosion.— Arrival of about seventy per- 
sons, at Fr donia. 


WE return to Brusque on the island of 
Fredonia. A few weeks after the adop- 
tion of the constitution as before related, 
a fine vessel, in full sail, appeared near 
the island. Brusque and Piquet saw 
it with a mixture of emotions. She 
seemed to be crowding all her sails, and 
sweeping before a brisk breeze. When 
first seen, masts and sails only were VIs- 
ible, but now her full hull was in view. 
At length, she came so near that both 
Brusque and his companion could dis- 
tinctly see the people on board. 

The scene recalled the mind of 
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Brusque to his home and his country. 
The ship bore aloft the flag of France, 
and stirred within him feelings that he 
could not well define. ‘There are few 
that can forget the land of their birth, 
particularly if parents, and one loved 
more warmly than kindred, be there. 
Brusque’s mind touched on all these 
points, and tears filled his eyes. “lam 
an outcast,” said he, “and France re- 
jects me. [Lam unworthy of my parents, 
and, more than all, unworthy of Emilie. 
I must teach my heart to forget; and yet 
I fear it will not forget, till it ceases to 
feel.”” With these words he sat down 
upon the hill, folded his arms, and with 
a melancholy countenance gazed at the 
ship as she now seeined flying past the 
island. 

At this moment, a new object attract- 
ed his attention; this was another ves- 
sel, of small bulk, but with a prodigious 
spread of canvass, pursuing the first-men- 
tioned ship. She seemed, like the sea- 

eagle, to have a vast expanse of wing in 
proportion to her body. On she flew,and 
was soon near the object of her pursuit. 
Brusque and his companion watched the 
scene with interest. Both saw that the 
pursuing vessel was a pirate ship, and 
that in a few minutes a desperate con- 
flict must follow. 

The pirate had now come abreast of 
the island, being at the distance of not 
more than three miles. Brusque saw a 
white roll of smoke uncoil itself at her 
side, and in a few seconds the booming 
voice of the cannon broke over the isl- 
and. At the same time, the ball was 
seen to strike the water beyond the ship, 
and dipping at short distances, made the 
spray shoot high into the air. Another 
and another shot followed from the pirate 
in quick succession. These were at 
length returned by the ship. ‘The two 
now approached. Peal after peal rung 
on the air. ‘They were both completely 
wraptinsmoke. Yetstill the firing con- 


tinued. At length there was a dreadful 
volley as of a broadside, a thickening 
of the smoke,.and then a fearful silence. 
Slowly the coiling vapor was lifted up, 
and the two ships were in view. All 
eyes see med directed to the larger ship. 
Her masts and the cloud of canvass 
swayed heavily from side to side. Fi- 
nally, they sank lower and lower, and 
with a he: avy crash fell into the waves. 

The deck was now a scene of confu- 
sion. ‘The pirate approached, and was 
soon grappled to the ship. Swiftly a 
few of her men lean " upon the deck, 
There was a short struggle, and all was 
sull. ‘ They have vielded like a pack 
of cowardly hounds said Brusque to 
his companion. “ cng Be said the fish- 
erman, “they fought bravely. That 
piratic ‘al craft has five hands to her one, 
for she has more than a hundred men 
on board. ‘The other is but a merchant 
vessel, and had not twenty seamen. 
The greater part of the men who fought 
are passengers, and they fought bravely. 
Beside there were women among them!” 

‘How do you know that?” said 
Brasq , quic kly. 

“T saw them,” sajd Piquet, “as the 
vessel passed.”’ 

“ What is to be done ?” said Brusque, 
jumping up. 

“What can you do?” said the other. 

“What can I do?” said Brusque ; 
“ ¢ood God, I can do nothing: and wo- 
men on board! women to fall into the 
hands of these pirates! It is too dread- 
ful to think of. I will go down to the 
shore.” 

“Stay,” said the fisherman; “if you 
show yours If we are both lost. The 
ship cannot be taken away, but must 
remain. It is likely the pirates will 
come ashore before they leave. It is 
now near sunset. Let us wait for 
events.” 

“ You are right, you are right!” said 
Brusque. “We will watch till evening. 
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Perhaps something may turn up, by 
which we may aid the captives. And 

et | know not what we can-do. We 
dy no weapons, no boat. Still, what 
we can do, we will do.” 

With these resolutions, Brusque and 
his companion went to their cave, and 
laid their plans. Considering it ex- 
tremely probable that the pirates would 
come ashore, they concluded to watch 
and wait for circumstances. Agreeing to 
take separate stations, and meet again at 
midnight, they parted, it being now dark. 

Brusque had not waited long before 
he heard the regular dipping of oars in 
the direction of the pirate ship, and soon 
saw a boat with about twenty men ap- 
proaching the shore. Getting into the 
cover of some bushes, he waited till they 


reached the shore. ‘They were soon 
followed by another party of an equal 
number. Drawine their boats upon the 


beach, and leaving-a_ single sailor 
as a guard, the whole party moved up 
to a little grassy hill. Here some sat 
down, and others stood around. ‘The 
leader of the party gave directions to six 
of his men to vo in search of water; 
taking two officers with him, he stepped 
aside, leaving the rest to themselves. 
While they were talking and laughing, 
the captain and his two friends sat down 
close to the bushes where Brusque lay 
concealed, and began to talk over the 
events of the battle. 

The question was soon started as to 
the disposal of the ship and her inmates. 
It was agreed by all that the vessel 
must be scuttled. “ Shall the people go 
down with her?” asked one of the offi- 
cers. “ What think you, Jaques?” said 
the captain. As to the sailors, and 
those rascally passengers that entered 
into the fight, let them die,” said Jaques. 
“Tt’s the fortune of war, and I shall care 
as little for their death as for the burst- 
ing of so many bubbles. But the 
women—— ~ 





“ Well, what of the women?” said 
the captain. 

“ Why,” said Jaques, “ one of them iz 
very pretty, and one of them is + very * 
and I do not like to be ccncerned | 
drowning either a pretty woman or an 
old one. They are very likely to haunt 
a man after death. Beside, there are 
thirty women in all; it will be too bad 
to tip them all into the sea.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “what is 
your plan ?” 

“ Well,” said Jaques, “ 1 propose that 
we pick out the prettiest for ourselves, 
and send the rest ashore here to take 


care of themselves. They can set up a 


petticoat republic, or any other govern- 
ment they please.” 

This plan occasioned a hearty laugh, 
but still it seemed to be approved. The 
party soon broke up and joined the rest. 
Brusque had heard the whole of their 
conversation, and, after a short time, 
crept from his hiding-place, and set out 
to join the fisherraan at the cave. On 
his way he fell in with one of the pi- 
rates who was in search of water. 
He had no chance to conceal himself, but 
as it was dark, he spoke to the man, as 
if he were one of his comrades. ‘“ Have 
you found any water?” said he. “Not 
a drop,” said the other. “ Well, go 
with me,” said Brusque, “and I will 

take you to a spring. I have’ been on 
this island before. A long time ago, on 
a voyage we stopped here, and I remem- 
ber that between these two hills there 
was a fine spring.” 

“Indeed,” said the other, “is it you 
Tom? Really, I did not know you; 
your voice is strangely changed.” “I’ve 
got a cold,” said Brusque, coughing. 
“But we are near the place, I ‘think. 
It’s so dark we may not be able to find 
it. However, we can but try. Yes, 
here is the spc —I remember it by this 
tall palm-tree. can see the shape of 
it against the sk,, and know it is the 
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same. The spring is within ten feet 
of this place. Aye, here it is! How 
delightful it will be to get a drink of 
fresh water, just from the ground. It’s 
as good to drink direct from mother 
earth, as in infancy to draw milk from 
a mother’s breast.”’ 

“Get out, you sentimental dog!” said 
the other. “It’s treason toremind a 
pirate of his mother. Good God, I 
never dare to think of mine.” 

“Ts she living?” said Brusque. 

“Ts she living? How dare you 
speak to me of my mother? Is she 
living? Good God, I know too well 
that she is living. Tell me, Tom, and 
tell me truly!—suppose your mother 
was in that ship, what would you do? 
Nay, more,—suppose your sister were 
there, pure as an angel from heaven, 
and as beautiful toof Yes, and sup- 


pose your aged father, bowed with toil 
and care and sorrow, and gray with 


years, were also in that ship? And 
suppose you were the pirate that had 
aided in their capture?) What would 
you do?” 

“Tell me, in the name of Heaven, 
tell me your name!” said Brusque, in 
great agitation. 

“You know my name is Francois 

” The man hesitated. 

“ Yes, indeed, I do know your name ; 
rou are Francois Bonfils. You are the 
Cotes of Emilie—and here before you 
is Philip Brusque!” 

The pirate started at this, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his belt, stood in an 
attitude of defiance. At the same time 
he said, “Am I betrayed? What 
means this? Are you not Tom Garson, 
of our ship?”  Brusque hastened to 
explain, and in few words told his story 
to Francois. It was a scene of mutual 
agitation and explanation. Each had 
many questions to ask, but these were 
deferred that they might consider what 
was to be done. For the sake of convers- 


ing freely, they retired to Brusque’s cave, 
where they both agreed to attempt the 
rescue of the people on board the ship. 
Piquet soon arrived, and he joined hear- 
tily in the enterprise. Several plans 
were discussed, but none scemed feasi- 
ble. At length, Francois spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“] am afraid that we are too san- 
guine. There are two hundred men 
belonging to the pirate. They are des- 
perate freebooters, and armed: to the 
teeth. Like all rogues, they are suspi- 
cious and watchful. We cannot hope 
to surprise or deceive them. ‘The cap- 
tured vessel is a trading ship, from St. 
Domingo. She is filled with people 
that have fled from an insurrection of 
the negroes There about 
thirty females, several children, and 
thirty or forty men. ‘They are guarded 
by ten of our marines, and are kept un- 
der the hatches. We must convey in- 
structions to them to be on the lookout 
for relief, that they may exert themselves 
if any opportunity should offer. We 
must blow up the pirate ship, and I will 
do it, and share the fate of the rest, if 
need be.” : 

“ Nay,” said Brusque, “ this is a mad 
and desperate scheme. Let us think of 
something more feasible.” 

“Tt is time,” said Frangois, “for me 
to return to the captain. I shall be 
missed and suspected. I will take care 
to be in the watch of the merchant ship 
to-morrow night. You, Brusque, are a 
good swimmer. ‘The vessel is not more 
than two miles out. You must come at 
twelve o'clock, and I will see that a rope 
is over the stern. You must climb up, 
and enter the dead-lights, which shall 
be prepared. You must then wait till 
Heaven send you some opportunity for 
exertion. Mention me not to my pa- 
rents or Emilie, if I perish. It will be 
better for them to mourn over an uncer- 
tainty, than the memory of a pirate son 
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or brother. Farewell!” Saying this, 
and wringing Brusque’s hand convul- 
sively, the pirate departed. 

I shall pass over the scene of, riot 
which took place among the pirates on 
the island, next day, as well as the anx- 
iety of Brusque and his friend Piquet. 
Night at length came, and at the ap- 
pointed hour Brusque repaired to the 
shore, and began to swim toward the 
vessel, as directed by Francois. It was 
dark, and the water was ruffled, but he 
could see the vessel floating like a dusky 
shade upon the water, and being steady 
of limb and stout of heart, and withal 
un excellent swimmer, he soon neared 
the vessel. Cautiously and slowly ap- 
proaching the stern, he at length de: 
cried a tall sentinel standing on tic 
deck, and thought he could make out 
the figure of Francois. He then drew 
close, and at length was able to find the 
promised rope. Climbing up by this, 
he swung himself to the window, which 
was cautiously opened from within. It 
was too dark to see any one, but he enter- 
ed the cabin and sat down. Pretty soon a 
boat started from the side of the ship, and 
looking through the window, Brusque 
saw it set off toward the pirate vessel. 
He thoucht he could trace in the athletic 
form of the man who guided the helin of 
the boat the form of Francois, and he 
began to think seriously that he intended 
to put his plan into execution. He was 
the more fearful of this from having 
observed that all the pirates had left the 
island, and he suspected that the oppor- 
tunity of thus blowing the whole into 
air was teo powerful a temptation for 
the almost maddened mind of Francois. 
Pondering upon the awful chances of 
such an event, and of the action that 
must follow on the part of the ship's 
crew and passengers for liberation, 
should it take place, he sat for some 
time in silence. At length, a hand was 
laid upon his arm, and he was told to 


follow.. Being led across the cabin, he 
was taken into a small state-room, where 
there was a light. His guide left him 
here alone. Soon a man entered, who an- 
nounced himself asthe captain. He said 
he had received an intimation that an 
effort would be made for their relief, but 
he knew nothing more. Brusque now 
entered into a detail of the circumstances 
which we have related, and expressed 
his conviction that the pirate vessel 
would be blown up. He advised the 
captain quietly to apprize all the men on 
board of the prospect before them, and 
to see that they were ready to second 
any effort that should be made. This 
oo was adopted, and accordingly, 
about twenty- -five men got together In 
the cabin, each having provided himself 
with some club, or spar, or other weapon. 
The captain alone had a sword and pis- 
tol, which he had found concealed in a 
drawer, and which had escaped the 
search of the pirates. 

Brusque now took his place on the 
transom of the vessel, where he could 
have a full view of the pirate ship. He 
sat long, earnestly watching the object 
of his attention. He hardly knew 
whether to fear or hope for the awful 
explosion that he anticipated. The suad- 
den transition of two hundred breathing 
men from life to death, from the ful! 
flush of riotous passion and crime into 
the presence of their God, was a thought 
too horrible to be dwelt upon. Yet, 
here were other men, and _ helpless 
women and children, whose only chance 
for life or escape from a fate worse than 
death, seemed to depend upon that fear- 
ful catastrophe. Dwelling upon these 
agitating topics, Brusque sat in the dark- 
ness, gazing upon the pirate ship. In his 
anxiety, seconds seemed to lengthen into 
minutes, and minutes into hours. His 
impatience almost mastered him. His 
heart beat audibly, and his brain seemed 
swelled to bursting. He was on the 
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SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 


point of starting up to relieve his feelings, 
when he saw a stream of light like a 
rocket shoot out from the side of the 
pirate vessel. In an instant, another and 
another followed, and then one wide flash 
enveloped the whole firmament. In the 
midst of the sea of fire that seemed 
thrown into the sky, were the fragments 
of the ship, the wheels of cannon, and 
the mangled forms of men, seeming like 
demons, lit up in the red and ghastly 
lare. 

This mighty blaze was almost in- 
stantly followed by total darkness, by a 
heavy sound, and bya rocking of the ship, 
as if struck bya gale. In an instant, the 
men within, rushed against the hatches, 
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and with one united effort threw them 
open. Starting to the deck, they soon 
levelied four of the sentinels with their 
weapons, and the rest, in the sudden 
panic, leaped into the sea. 

The inmates of the ship now found 
themselves restored to liberty, as if by 
the hand of enchantment. Passing 
from the deepest despondency, they 
indulged in the most violent transports 
of joy. Brusque made himself known 
to his parents, and he and Emilie found 
out each other in the darkness. I nees 
not tell the rest, till we get into anothe 
chapter; and that must be deferred 
our next number. 


( T'o be continued.) 








‘The Speetre of the Brocken. 


I wit now tell you of certain strange 
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appearances, which are sometimes pro- 
duced by clouds, operating like mirrors, 
and reflecting upon the sky the images 
of things on the earth. 

In Germany, there is a range of ele- 
vations, called’ the Hartz Mountains. 


The Brocken is the loftiest peak, and 1s 
said to be about three fourths of a mile 
high. The view from the top of it is 
so extensive as to embrace a tract of 
land inhabited by more than five mil- 
lions of people. 


Now these reflecting clouds of which 
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I have spoken, sometimes collect around 
this mountain, and bear a very distinct 
though shadowy image of whatever may 
be on the summit of the Brocken, when 
the sun is rising. It is remarkable that 
this image is greatly magnified, so that 
if a man is on the mountain, bis figure 
upon the ¢ oud is as tall as a steeple. 
The best account of this.wonderful spec- 
tacle is given by a very learned French- 
man, called Hauy. He visited the place 
in 1797. I give his own account of 
what he saw, which is as follows: 

“ After having come here for the thir- 
teenth time, I was at length so fortunate 
as to have the pleasure of seeing the 
spectre. The sun rose about four o'clock, 
and the atmosphere was quite serene. 
l was looking round to see whether the 
atmosphere would permit me to have a 
free prospect of the southwest, when | 
observed at a very great distance, toward 
one of the other mountains, what seemed 
like a human figure, of a monstrous size. 
A violent gust of wind having almost 
carried off my hat, I clapped my hand 
to my head, and the colossal figure did 
the same. 

“The pleasure which I felt at this 
discovery can hardly be described ; for I 
had already walked many a weary step, 
in the hopes of seeing this shadowy 
image, without being able to gratify my 


curiosity. I immediately made another * 


movement by bending my body, and the 
colossal figure before me repeated it. 
was desirous of doing the'same thing 
once more, but my colossus had van- 
ished. I remained in the same position, 
waiting to see whether it would return, 
and, in a few minutes, it again made its 
appearance on the mountain. 

“T paid my respects to it a second 
time, and it did the same to me. I then 
called the landlord of the Brocken, and, 
having both taken the same position, we 
looked towards the mountain, but saw 
nothing. We had not, however, stood 


long, when two colossal figures were 
formed in the same situation, which 
repeated our compliments by bending 
their bodies as we did, after which they 
vanished. r 

“ We retained our position, kept our 
eyes fixed on the same spot, and, ina 
little while, the two figures again stood 
before us, and were joined by a third, 
which was wost likely the double reflec- 
tion of one of us. Every movement 
that we made by bending our bodies 
these figures imitated, but with this dif- 
ference, that the phenomenon was some- 
times weak and- faint. and sometimes 
strong and well defined.” 

There are many other interesting sto- 
ries relating to these reflecting clouds, 
but | have net room to tell them here. 
You will fuud them in one of Parley’s 
books, entitled, “ Wonders of the Earth, 
Sea, and Sky,” from which I have been 
permitted to copy this account and the 
engraving that accompanies it. 


Trifles, 


“Father, didn’t you say the world 
was round?” 

“ Ves, my son.” 

“ Well, how can it come to an end if 
it’s round ?” 

“William, I wish you wouldn’t talk 
with your mouth so full of victuals.” 


“John, I wish you wouldn’t go to 
balls and parties—it is very bad indeed.” 

“Father, didn’t you and mother go 
to balls and parties, when you were 
young ?” 

“ Yes, my son—but we have seen the 
folly of it.” 

“ Well, I want to see the folly of © 
too, father'” 
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CHAPTER Il. 
A Wreck at Sea.— Mother Ce rey s Chickens.- 
A Gale of Wind -Sia gu lar Phu OMEROR af 
the Corpo Santo.—-Arrival at the Straits of 


Gtbraltar.— Wond: rful Fortifications of that 
place. 


Wuen we had sailed about half way 
acro¢s the Atlantic, we fell in with the 
wreck of a vessel. All her masts were 
gone, and the sea was breaking over her 
in every part. We could not discover 
her name, nor to what nation she _ be- 
longed. When a ship meets with a 
wreck at sea, it is customary to set the 
wrecked vessel on fire, or blow her up 
with gunpowder, lest any other vessel 
should run foul of her in the night; a 
casualty which has caused the destruc: 
tion of many ships, that have never been 
heard of afterwards. The wreck we 
met with lay so low in the water that 
we found it impossible to get at her for 


from page 47.) 


this purpose. So the most we could do 

was to steer clear of her. She was sur- 

rounded by a great shoal of black-fish. 
Now and then the solitude of the 


ocean was enlivened by the sight of a 


little dark-coleved bird, about the size of 
a swallow. called the Stormy Petrel, but 
amone sailors known by the name of 
Mother Carey's Chicken. These birds 
are met with in every part of the ocean, 
thousands of miles fromthe land. They 
fly very swiftly,and come fluttering about 
the ship, but seldom light on the rigging 
or deck. The sailors have many super- 
stitious notions concerning them, and 
always look out for a storm after their 
appearance; but I never found there 
was any dependence to be placed on 
such prognostications. They believe 
also that these birds never set foot on 
land, that they lay their eggs at sea, and 
hatch” them under their wings. But 
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these stories are all fables. The petrels 
lay their eggs on the shore, among the 

rocks and sand. Their nests are often 
found in the Bahama Islands. 

We had now got about two thirds of 
the way across the ocean, when the 
wind died away, and we lay two or 
three days becalmed. ‘The sea was as 
quiet as a mill-pond, and as smoath as 
glass. The captain did nothing but fret 
and fidget, for the master of a ship can- 
not endure any delay on his voyage. 
About the third day there rose a heavy 
swell of the sea, which cansed the vessel 
to roll from side to side in a manner 
most uncomfortable to us all. | was 
surprised at this, as there was no wind 
to agitate the water; but the captain 
informed me that when a gale of wind 
is approact hing, the swell always comes 
before the wind. Ile now told us to 
look out for a heavy blow. The mer- 
cury in the barometer had fallen sud- 
denly, which is a pretty sure indication 
of a storm at hand. By- and-by, a mass 
of thick, heavy clouds began to rise in 
the west, ee soon the heavens were 
completely overspread, The surface of 
the water quickly became agitated by 
ripples, ind the swell increased. The 
wind now bevan to snuffle, then to blow 
in heavy gusts and sine through the 
cordave in a most alarming nyt We 
close-reefed the topsails and scudded be- 
ire it. The gale came on “went and 
harder, and the seas rolled around ns in 
a most terrific manner. Now and then 
the crest of a mountainous wave would 
dash over the stern and sweep the deck 
fore and aft. At such times the sailors 
were obliged to cling fast to the spars 
and rigging, to save themselves from 
being washed overboard. 

In the midst of the gale I was aston 
ished at the sicht of a wonderful flame 
of fire that came hovering round the 
ship. It was a bright, thin, quivering 


mass of light, as big as a man's head, 


somewhat like the sun when seen 
through a fog or thin haze. From what 
quarter it came I could not discern— 
whether from the clouds or the sea, but 
the captain said it appeared to gather in 
the air. It hovered over us for some 
minutes, and then settled on one of the 
lifis or ropes which sustain the upper 
yards. There it remained two or three 
minutes, after which it glided down the 
stay to the bowsprit, and then disappear- 
ed. I must confess | was greatly amaz- 
ed at this strange phenomenon, which, 
happening in the midst of a terribie 
storm, was certainly enough to frighten 
any common person. The captain, how- 
ever, told me not to be alarmed, for such 
appearances, though not very common, 
were yet too weil kuown at sea to calise 
any fear to an experienced marin 
This strange luminous body is ¢ alled 
by the sailors a corposant, a corruption 
of the Portuouese words corpo santo 
“holy body.” It is a sort of meteor, 
envendered probably from electrical mat- 
ter in the air, and never appears but in 
heavy gales of wind. 
of them appear together. After their 
disappearance, the sailors believe the 
strength of the gale to be broken. In 
fact, within an hour after the appearance 
of thix, which L saw, the wind began to 
lull, and ere long subsided to a moderate 
breeze, so that we considered ourselves 
out of danger, and stood on our course. 
About a week after this, just as I had 
waked in the morning, I was aroused 
by the cry of “Land!” I ran upon 
deck, and saw what no man can see for 
the first time without feelings of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm—the shores of the 
old world! We were directly abreast 
of the straits of Gibraltar. 


: 
sometimes two 


Europe and 
Africa lay before me, and the sun was 
rising behind the lofty ridge of the Atl: Is 
mountains. Were I'to live a thousand 

years, | should never forget this moment, 
nor the overpowering emotions that 
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took possession of me at the sight. 
Few prospects in the world can be more 
imposing. ‘The stern and craggy cliffs 
of the Spanish coast ; the towering wood- 
crowned peaks of the African moun- 
tains; the noble strait that separates 
these two famous quarters of the globe; 
and the grand and interesting historical 
recollections connected with the spot— 
all combine to fill the mind of the spec- 
tator with the most thrilling emotions. 
Long did I gaze on the noble scene 
without the power to utter a word, as 
the sun broke from the mass of rich blue 
clouds that hung round the head of 
Mount Atlas, and poured his golden 
light on the shaggy masses of forest in 
Africa and the rugged and frowning 
cliffs of Spain. To see such a prospect 
once is an epoch in a man’s life; the 
vivid atid overpowering feelings of the 
moment are never to be experienced a 
second time. 

As we sailed up the strait, [ had lei- 
sure to view the shore on both sides by 
the help of a telescope. The Spanish 
coast is rocky, and generally barren, but 
in many spots I was able to discern little 
patches of green cultivation, scattered 
about in the valleys between the dark 
rock. The African shore is almost 
entirely covered with woods up to the 
mountain-tops. Here and there I could 
see a wreath of white smoke slowly curl- 
ing upward from the thick woods. These 
were made. by the Moors, who were 
stripping the cork trees of their bark. 
Farther up the strait, we came in sight 
of the famous fortress of Gibraltar. It 
is an enormous rock, connected with the 
Spanish shore by a low, flat beach. The 
rock is cut and tunnelled into immensely 
long caverns and galleries, with embra- 
sures for cannon, and is fortified in 
every part so strongly as to be consid- 
ered impregnable. It was taken from 
the Spaniards by the English, more than 
a century ago, but at that time it was 





very poorly fortified. The English, find- 
ing it so well situated for guarding the 
entrance of the strait, expended vast 
sums of money in stfengthening it, and 
would never give it up to the Spaniards. 
It has sustained many hard sieges since 
that period, but has hitherto resisted 
every attack. There is always a strong 
garrison of troops kept here, and the 
harbor is a regular station for ships of 
war. A considerable town has grown 
up near the rock, and a good deal 
of trade is carried on by the mer- 
chants of Gibraltar. Vessels from all 
the Mediterranean ports bring their 
goods to this place, and American ves- 
sels carry the productions of our conti- 
nent to exchange for them; so that an 
establishment designed at first only for 
a military fortréss, has become a flourish- 
ing commercial mart. 

Boston vessels commonly carry to 
Gibraltar cargoes of flour, tobacco, coffee, 
tar, pipe-staves, &c., and take the Span- 
ish wines and fruits in return. Some- 
times, after disposing of their cargoes at 
Gibraltar, they take in ballast and sail 
for the Cape Verd Islands, where they 
load with salt and return home. 


CHAPTER III. 


Voyage along. the coast of Spain.—Prospect of 
Sicily.— Account of an Island thrown up from 
the bottom of the sea hy a Volcano.—Arrival at 
Malta.— Quarantine Regulations. 


Trovucn we had been quite alone on 
the Atlantic, yet as soon as we entered 
the Mediterranean we found ourselves 
in company with a large fleet of vessels. 
We had a fair wind up the strait, and 
kept along with our companions for two 
or three days; but as the strait grew 
wider, and at length expanded into the 
broad Mediterranean sea, these vessels 
dispersed towards their several ports of 
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destination. We sailed me the Span- 
ish coast for nearly a week, and found 
the landscape everywhere picturesque 
and striking. The shore is high and 
abrupt at first; farther onward it rises 
into lofty mountains. Here the scenery 
became truly grand and sublime. It 
was mid-winter, and the mountains of 
Granada were covered with snow. <A 
hofty ridge, called the Sierra Nevada, 
runs parallel to the shore, and rises to 
the height of 11,000 feet. At this time 
it presented a most noble sight—an im- 
mense wall of snow, glistening in the 
bright sunshine and towering up to the 
clouds. 

Winds are commonly regulated by 
che direction of the shores, especially 
where the coasts are mountainous. At 
Cape de Gatt, where tire coast makes a 
audden bend to the north, a change of 
wind is always expected by vesse Is sail- 
ing up the Mediterranean; and so it 
happened with us. The fair breeze 
from the west, which had hitherto driven 
us on our course, now shifted to a strong 
easterly breeze, directly in our teeth. 
We had also a short chopping sea, 
veculidr to the Mediterranean, which 
wings on: sea-sickness to one coming 
from the Atlantic, although the waves 
of the Mediterranean never rise so high 
as the Atlantic billows. We beat against 
the wind some days, till at length it 
sprung up astern again, when we ran 
before it till we came in sight of the 
island of Sicily. 

We found the mountains of Sicily, 
like those of Spain, covered with snow; 
and considering the bleak wintry pros- 
pect which the country offered at the 
distance from which we viewed it, we 
never should have guessed that the gar- 
dens were full of green trees, bending 
under the weight of ripe oranges. This 
however was the fact, as we afterwards 
discovered. In steering from this quar- 
ter towards Malta, we sailed over the 


spot where a volcanic island suddenly 
rose up from the bottom of the sea a few 
years ago; a surprising phenomenon, 
of which the reader may like to hear a 
short account. 

This part of the Mediterranean js 
known to abound in subterranean fires. 
/Etna is always burning; the Lipari 
islands contain volcanoes, and Vesuvius, 
with its terrible eruptions, has long ‘Wail 
familiar to every reader. This whole 
region, both land and sea, probably rests 
on an immense bed of fire. Wherever 
this fire can get vent, it breaks out; the 
Lipari islands all present the appear- 
ance of having been formed in this oa 
ner. On the south coast of Sicily, t 
inhabitants were surprised one rely . 
behold tremendous flames of fire break- 
ing out of the sea in a spot where the 
water was known to be very deep. This 
alarming eruption continued for several 
days, with dreadful explosions, like the 
discharges of artille ry, and showers of 
ashes and thick columns of smoke that 
obscured the light of the sun. When 
the eruption had partially subsided, a 
considerably large island was found to 
have emerged from the bottom of the 
sea. It continued smoking for many 
days, and at length several persons 
had the courage to venture off i 
small vessels, and land upon it. They 
found it to consist of black scoria, cin- 
ders and ashes, the substances which 
are commonly ejected from volcanoes. 
Pools of hot water stood here and there 
in the cavities of the surface; great 
heaps of dead fishes were scattered 
about, and the smoke of sulphur was 
steaming up from the hollows and cre- 
vices that abounded in the island. Such 
was the singular appearance of a spot 
that rose up from the sea, as it were out 
of the bowels of the earth. It would 
have been hazardous for a man to take 
up his permanent abode on this newly- 
formed territory, and we do not find that 
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any one had the inclination to make any 
long stay on the spot. After standing a 
few months, the new island sunk as sud- 
denly as it rose, and the sea over it 
appears to be as deep as ever. 

The little island of Gozo now came 
in sight ahead, warning us that we were 
approaching our port. At day-break 
we saw the island of Malta, and ran for 
the western extremity, after which we 
stood along the northern coast for the 
harbor of Valette. The island appeared 
of a moderate height, but I could hardly 
discern a tree or any marks of cultiva- 
tion. Watch-towers at regular intervals 
along the shore, and some rude struc- 
tures in the interior, were all that ap- 
peared to diversify the landscape. As 
we approached the harbor, we discovered 
a fleet of small boats putting off to meet 
us, and we were soon surrounded by 
them. The men were a wild-looking 





A Volcan Island thrown up from the Sea. 












set, tawny and stout, wearing brown 
woollen caps that hung down over their 
shoulders. They rowed standing, in- 
stead of sitting, as our boatmen do. The 
boats were very neatly built, of olive- 
wood, with high and ornamented prows. 
They were painted of a bright vermilion 
in the bows, and it is remarkable that 
Homer describes the ancient Grecian 
ships as painted in the same manner. 
A loud clamor and hubbub of voices 
now rose around us. All the boat- 
men had some service to offer. One 
offered a pilot, another offered to tow us 
into the ‘harbor, which is highly neces- 
sary here, on account of the narrowness 
of the entrance. Others were ready to 
supply us with fresh provisions, fruit, 
&c., and others wanted our clothes te 
wash. Every vessel that arrives is be- 


set in the same manner, and the number 
of persons who depend for a living upon 
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what they get for these services must be 
quite large. 

As we approached the entrance of the 
harbor, we came suddenly in sight of 
the city of Valette, with its castle and 
fortifications. They stand close to the 
sea, and burst upon the spectator before 
he is aware. We were much struck 
with their noble and commanding ap- 
pearance—and the bells of the city 
chiming merrily at the time, the agree- 
able sensations they inspired were still 
further heightened. It was a great mor- 
tification to us, however, to find that we 
were to be subjected to a quarantine of 
more than a week. For this purpose 
our vessel was taken into that part of 
the harbor adjoining the lazaretto, where 
we were brought to anchor, and treated 
with a prospect of the shore close at hand 
without the privilege of setting foot upon 
it for a week to come. 

The quarantine regulations are very 
troublesome in almost all parts of the 
Mediterranean. The people in this 
quarter are always afraid of contagious 
diseases, particularly the plague, which 
in former days committed terrible rava- 
ges. ‘The quarantine on vessels from the 
Levant, or the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean, sometimes lasts for forty days. 
This restriction, when applied to ships 
from the United States, is very useless 
and absurd ; yet it is rigidly enforced, 
for these peopie have heard that a conta- 
gious disease, cailed the yellow fever, 
sometimes prevails in America, and as 
they have little knowledge of geography, 
they make hardly any distinction be- 
tween one portion of the western conti- 
nent and another. The quarantine 
therefore is laid upon all vessels from 
America. 

We found ourselves in company with 
fifteen or twenty other vessels perform- 
ing quarantine, English, French, Span- 
wh, Portuguese, Austrian and Greek. 
There was an Austrian brig, loaded with 


beans from Alexandria in Egypt. She 
had forty davs quarantine, and as the 
weather was rainy and the vessel’s deck 
leaked, the captain was afraid his cargo 
would sprout and shoot up intoa forest 
of bean-stalks before he could get it on 
shore. 

It was now the first of February, a 
season when, by our recollection, the 
country at hore must be covered with 
snow; yet here we found the fields green, 
the air soft, and the trees in full foliage. 
The oranges were just ripening, and 
the Maltese boatman brought them to 
us on board for four cents a dozen. The 
Malta oranges are famed for being the 
finest in the world, and I must admit 
that they are worthy of their reputation. 
The oranges we get in Boston are gath- 
ered before they are quite ripe, that | they 
may keep the better; but an orange in 
full ripeness, fresh plucked from the tree, 
as far surpasses the imported fruit, as a 
ripe apple does a green one. We had, 
besides, dried figs strung upon reeds, 
somewhat in the manner in which we 
prepare dried apples. Here I saw for 
the first time the pomegranate, a fruit 
larger than an orange, full of little sweet 
kernels. So we contented ourselves 
with eating fresh fruit and wishing the 
quarantine at an end. 

(To be continued.) 





The New Custom-House, Boston 


Between Long and Central wharves, 
in Boston, a large edifice is now in pro- 
gress, called the New Custom-House. 
A picture of it as it will be when fin- 
ished, engraved by Mr. Devereux, whose 
office you will find at No, 47 Court 
street, is given on the opposite page 
The building is of granite, and already 
it may be seen that it is to be one of the 
finest structures in the city. The lofty 
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st NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


fluted columns have already an impos- 
ing effect. They are thirty-two feet in 
length, and weighed forty-three tons 
eac h—they were obtained in one of the 
quarries at Quincy. It required forty 
or fifty yoke of oxen to bring one of 
the se enormous pillars to the city. 

This Custom-House is construct “d by 
the wovernment of the United States. | 
suppose most of my readers know the 
use of a custom-house; but for the ben- 
efit of those who do not, | will explain 
its obiect. It is a place where the eus- 
foms, or duties, laid on Fou Is hrought 


into port by ships froin for ih countries, 
ure rend | and received. 

The course of the business is this. 
Whena vessel from Eneland, or Fraace, 
Or ahy other place, eomes mo port, a 
p rs yn from the customeh rose, called a 
boarding officer, Toes PO NeF, and res 
ceives from the captain the ship's pa- 


pers. Phese consist of—l. The Mani- 
fest. which is a paper setting forth the 
cargo, and signed by the master of the 
vesse], 2. The Register, which f a 
paper signed, by an officer of the treas- 
ury at Washington, and countersigned 
by the collector of the port where she be- 
longs—giving a description of the vessel, 
with her name, her size, who her owners 
are, and where she was built. 3. The 
Roll of Equipage, which contams the 
nares of the ship’s company, that is, the 
captain, mate, and hands; and, 4. A Js 
of the passengers. 

These papers are taken by the board- 
ing officer to the collector of the port, 
and the captain is required to enter his 
ship at the eustom-house within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival. ‘Then, if 
all the papers are right, the goods 
brought in the vessel may be entered 
at the custom-house by the several per- 
sons to whom they belong. These per- 


‘sons must make oath that the invoices 


are correct, pay the duty or tax on the 
goods, and then take them away. 


There are public stores attached to 
the custom-house, to which goods may 
be sent, if the master applies for the 
privilege, or if they are not called for in 
five devs. During the unlading of a 
vessel, an officer of the custom-house, 
called a tidewater, remains on_ board, 
and takes an account of the cargo, so as 
to see that it corresponds with the mani- 
fest and the entries made by the owners. 

The great object of all this is to get 
money to support the voverniment with. 
The tax on some eoods is twenty-tive 
per cent., and on some it is thirty per 
cent.,and on some there is notax. The 
amount of woods reeeived at the Bos- 
lon eustom-house ms Immense. You 
may judge of this hy considering that 
severn! millions of dollars are taken 
there everyyyear. About eighty persons 
are employed at the custom-house in 
Boston. The superintendent of the 
whole business ts called the Collector. 
The old custom-house of Boston, now 
used, is inconvenient; the new one 
will be much larger and better. 

There is a new custom-house at New 
York, which is a very different edifice 
from this at Boston; it is also much 
larger, for the business done there is 
more than four times as great as that 
done at the Boston custom-house. 
There are many other custom-houses 
in this country, as at Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and. ether places: where ships 
come. From all these, the government 
of the United States receives about 
twenty millions of dollars every year. 
With this money, and what they get 
from the sale of public lands and other 
sources, they pay the expenses of ‘the 
government, which are very great. The 
army costs a great deal of money, and so 
does the navy. I suppose one ship of w ar 
will cost half a million of dotiars a year 
while in active service! Then the 
President receives 25,000 dollars a year, 
and each of the foreign miuisters has 
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9,000 a year, and the officers of the cus- 
tom-houses, members of Congress, and 
ten thousand postmasters, and a great 
many other persons, in the service of the 
government, must all be paid. So you 
will see that if the covernment receives 





a great deal of money, it has need of 
a great deal. The average expense of 
our government is 25,000,000 of dollars, 
which is about six hundred and fifty 
tons of silver. and would be as much as 
four hundred horses could draw! 
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The New Patent Office, Washington 


Tur building of which we here give 
a representation, is a depository for the 
models of such inventionsas are patented 
in the United States. ‘The old patent 
office was burnt down a few years ago, 
and this has just been erected. It is a 
handsome and extensive edifice, and 
well adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

The contents of this building display 
in an eminent degree the inventive and 
ingenious character of our countrymen, 
and especially of the New England peo- 
ple, for a large proportion of the models 
here collected are furnished by New 
England men. There are machines 
here for almost every purpose under 
the sun. There are ploughs, and har- 


rows, and collee-mills, and saws, and 
water-wheels, and rakes, and corn-shel- 
lers, and stump-removers, and a multi- 
tude of other things, all arranged accord- 
ing to their kinds. In one part are 
agricultural implements; in another, 
are machines for the manufacture of 
cotton; in another, those for the manu- 
facture of wool, &c. The number of 
these inventions amounts to many hun- 
dreds, and some of them display admi- 
rable skill and contrivance on the part 
of the inventors. 

* Perhaps some of my readers hardly 
know why these things are collected in 
a great building at Washington. I will 
endeavor to make them understand it. 
If a man contrives a plough, which is 
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on a new principle, he may send a 
model of it to the superintendent of the 
patent office, and he will grant him 
Lerrers Patent, which set forth that 
such a model has been so deposited, 
according to an act of Congress. ‘This 
being done, the inventor has the sole 
right to make and sell said ploughs, and 
have the profit arising from the same. 
Thus he has whgt is called a “ Patent 
Right” for the plough he has invented. 

The reason why the government 
grants such patents is this: if a man 
who invents good and useful things can 
have the advantage of their sale, he 
will be encouraged to invent more 
useful things, and thus society will be 
benefited. 

The utility of some inventions to 
mankind, is immense. Robert Fulton, 
of New York, about thirty years ago, 
invented a steam engine that would 
propel a steamboat through the water. 
This led to steam navigation, which is 
the greatest improvement of modern 
times. A man in England contrived 
an engine that would drive a car uy 
a rail-road track, and thus rail-roads 
e. hi Whitney, of Con- 
necticut, about forty years ago, contrived 
a cotton gin, for separating the seed 
from the which saved a vast 
deal of labor, aud reduced the price of 
cotton one half. Thus it ts that inge- 
nious inventions improve the condition 
of mankind. But many of these inven- 
tions cost vast labor and expense to per- 
fect them. Fulton spent several years 
and thousands of dollars before he com- 
pleted his steamboat. ‘Therefore it is 
that, in most cases, men could not and 
would not produce these useful contri- 
vances, if the result of their toil and 
expense could not be secured to them. 
Therefore we see that there is good 
reason for giving them encouragement 
by granting patents. By means of these 
patents, good clothes, good food, good 


came into us 


cotton, 


houses, good roads, good means of 
travelling, become cheaper and easier 
to be got, and, therefore, it benefits 
everybody to have government promote 
useful inventions by granting patents, 


What sort of Heart have you got? 


Most -people seem to think only of 
their external appearance—of their per- 
sonal beauty, or their dress. If they 
have a handsome face, or a good figure, 
or a fine attire, they are perfectly satis- 
fied; nay, more—we often see person: 
showing vanity and pride merely be 
cause they have beautiful garments on 
or because they are called pretty or 
handsome. 

Now I am not such a sour old fellow 
as to despise these things—it is certainly 
desirable to appear well; but I have 
remarked that those persons who are 
vain of outside show, forget that th 
real character of a person is within the 
breast, and that it is 
importance to have a good heart than a 
handsome person. 

The heart within the body is of flesh, 
but it is the seat of life. Upon its 
beatings our life depends. Let the 
heart stop, and death immediately fol- 
lows. Beside this, the heart is influ- 
enced by our feelings. If one is sud- 
denly frightened, it beats more rapidly. 
Any strong emotion, or passion, or sen- 
sation, quickens the action of the heart. 
It is for reasons,—because the 
heart is the seat of life, and because it 
seems to be the centre or source of our 
passions and feelings,—that we often call 
the soul itself, the heart. Thus the 
heart of flesh is a sort of emblem or 
image of the soul. When I ask, there- 
fore, what sort of heart you have got? | 
mean to ask what sort of soul you have 
got?) We often hear it said that such a 
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yerson has a hard heart, and such a one 
oe a kind or tender heart. In these 
cases we do not speak of the heart of 
flesh within, but of the soul. A hard 
heart, in this sense, is a soul that is 
severe, harsh, and cruel; a kind and 
tender heart, is a soul that is regardful 
of the feeungs of others, and desirous 
of promoting the peace and happiness of 
others. 

You will see, therefore, that it is very 
important for every individual to assure 
himself that he has a good heart. The 
reasons why it is important, I will en- 
deavor to place before you. 

In the first place, “God luoketh on 
the heart.” He does not regard our 
dress, or our complexion, or our features. 
These do not form our character; they 
have nothing to do with making us good 
or bad. If God looks into the breast 
and finds a good heart there, a tender, 
kind soul, full of love toward Him and 
all mankind—a heart that is constahtly 
exercised by feelings of piety and benevo- 
lence, he approves of it, and he loves it. 
God does not care what sort of garment 
covers such a heart, or what complexion 
or features a person with such a heart 
has got. He looketh on the heart, and 
finding that good, he. bestows his bles- 
sing, which is worth more than all the 
wealth of this wide world. Personal 
appearance is of no value in the sight 
of God. It is only because men value 
it, that it is to be regarded. But upon 
the character of the heart, the favor or 
displeasure of God depends. It is of 
the greatest importance, therefore, for 
each person to see what kind of heart 
he has got. If he loves to do mischief; 
if he loves to say or do harsh and un- 
kind things; if he loves to wound the 
feelings of others; if he loves to see 
another suffer ; if he wishes, in any way, 
to injure another in his mind, body, or 
estate, then he has a bad heart; and 
God looks on that bad heart as we look 


upon a malignant and wicked counte- 
nance. Before God, every heart has a 
character. We cannot see into the 
bosom, but God can. All things are 
transparent to Him, and he looketh on 
the heart as we do upon one another's 
faces. And to Him, every heart is as 
distinctly marked as men’s countenances 
are tous. A wolf has a severe, harsh, 
and cruel expression in bis countenance. 
A bad heart has as distinct an expres- 
sion in the sight of God, as the wolf's 
face to human eyes. God cannot love, 
and he will not bless such a heart. He 
only bestows his love and his blessing 
on a good heart. 

The second reason for having a good 
heart is, that it not only wins the favor 
of God, but of men. However we may 
fancy that mankind think only of out- 
side appearance, they do in fact think 
more of internal goodness. Mankind, 
in all ages and countries, love, respect, 
and revere the person who has a good 
heart: the person whose soul is habitu- 
ally exercised by piety toward God and 
love toward mankind, is always esteem- 
ed and loved in return. Su *h a person 
is almost sure to be happy; even if he 
is destitute of money, he Ree that which 
in this world is of more value—the eood 
will, the sym Ip: athy, the kind wishes and 
kind offers of his fellow-men. If a per- 
son wishes success in life, therefore, 
there is no turnpike. road to it like a 
good heart. A man who seeks to ez- 
tort, to require, to command the good 
will of the world, will miss his object. 
A proud person, who would force men 
to admire him, is resisted; he is looked 
upon as a kind of robber, who demands 
what is not his own, and he is usually 
as much hated as the person who meets 
you on a by-road at night, and, holding a 
pistol in your face, demands your purse. 
The proud person—the person who de- 
mands your respect, and tries to force you 
into good will toward him—turns your 
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feelings against him; but the gentle, 
the humble, and the kind-hearted, appeal 
to the breast with a power we cannot 
resist. ‘The person, therefore, of real 
ower, is the person with a good heart. 
He wields a sceptre which men would 
not resist if they could, and could not if 
they would. 

The third reason for having a good 
heart is, that while the exercise of a bad 
heart is painful, the exercise of a good 
heart is blissful. A heart that indulges 
in envy, malice, anger, revenge, jealousy, 
covetousness, becomes unhappy and mis- 
erable ; a heart that exercises piety, love, 
charity, candor, peace, kindness, gentle- 
ness, becomes happy. The exercise of 
piety and good feelings brings pleasure 
and enjoyment to the soul, as cool, fresh 
water does to a thirsty lip; bad feelings 
bring pain and misery ‘to the soul,as bitter 
and poisor ned water does to the palate 
and the stomach. A person, therefore, 
who indulges in bad feelings, is as un- 
Wise as one who refuses pure water and 
drinks poison. 

The fourth reason for having a good 
heart is, that it is the surest way to be 
handsome! A person witha good heart 
is almost always cood-lodking ; and for 
this reason, that the soul shines through 
the countenance. If the heart is angry, 
the face is a tell-tale, and shows it. If 
the heart is exercised with piety, the 
countenance declaresit. Thus the habits 
of the soul become written on the coun- 
tenance ; what we call the expression of 
the face is only the story which the 
face tells about the feelings of the heart. 
If the heart is habitually exercised by 
malice, then a malicious expression be- 
comes habitually stamped upon the face. 
The expression of the countenance is a 
record which sets forth to the world, the 
habits, the character of the heart. 

I know very well that some persons 
learn to put a false expression upon 
their faces: Shakspeare speaks of one 


who can smile and smile and be a vil. 
lain still. This false veil, designed to 
hide a bad heart, is, however, generally 
too thin to answer its purpose. Man- 
kind usually detect the veil of hypoc- 
risy, and as flies se and shun a spider’s 
web, so mankind generally remark and 
avoid the hypocrite’s veil. ‘They know 
that the spide r—the dastardly betrayer 
-—is behind it, ready to make dupes ana 
victims of those whom he can deceive. 


“he only true way, therefore, to have a 


good face, a truly and permanently hand- 
some face, is to have a good heart, and 
thus have a cood expression. There can 
be no genuine and abiding beauty with- 
out it. Complexion and features are of 
little consequence. ‘Those whom the 
world call handsome, have frequently 
neither regularity of features nor fine- 
ness ef complexion. It is that indescri- 
bable thing called expression—the plea- 
sant story which the countenance tells 
of the good heart within, that wins 
favor. 

There are many other good reasons 
for having a good heart; but I have not 
room to tell them here. I must saya 
word, however, as to the means of curing 
a bad heart and getting a good one. 

The first tning is, to find out what a 
good heart is, and what a bad heart is; 
and the best w ay to do this, is carefully 
to read the ‘ count given of Jesus Christ 
in the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. There ure no pages like 
these,*so full of instruction, and that so 
readily impart their meaning to the soul 
of the reader. They give us a portrait 
of our Savior—and what a portrait : 
How humble, yet how majestic ! how 
mild, yet how dignified! how simple 
yet how beautiful! He is represented 
as full of love toward God, and toward 
mankind; as going about doing good; 
as having a tender and kind feeling for 
every human being ; as healing the ‘sick, 
giving sight to the blind, and pouring 











the music of sound upon the deaf ear. 
Love to God, which teaches us to love 
all mankind, evidently fills the heart of 
Jesus Christ; and his great desire seems 
to be, that all mankind shall have hearts 
filled with the same feeling that governs 
his. A good heart, then, is one like 
Christ’s; a bad heart is one that is un- 
like Christ’s. A good heart is one that 
is habitually exercised by love to God 
and charity to man; a bad heart is one 
that is exercised by selfishness, cove- 
tousness, anger, revenge, greeiness, 
envy, suspicion, or malice. 

Having learned what is meant by a 
good and bad heart, the next thing is to 
look into our own breasts and see what 
kind of a heart we have got. This is 
of first-rate importance, and therefore it 
is that I ask the question at the head of 
this article—* What sort of heart hare 
you got, Reader ?’ 

Having, by careful examination, found 
out what. sort of a heart you have got, 
then you are prepared to act with good 
effect. If you find that you have a good 
heart, a heart like Christ’s, filled with 
love of God and fee lings of obedience to 
God, and with love and charity to all man. 
kind, evinced by a desire to promote the 
peace and happiness of all ; then be thank- 
ful for this best of gifts, and pray Heaven 
that it may continue to be yours. An 
immortal spirit, with the principle of 
goodness in it, is yours—and how great 
a benediction is that! 

But if you discover that you have a 
bad heart, pray set about curing it as 
soon as possible. An immortal spirit 
with a principle of badness in it, is surely 
a thing to be dreaded; and yet this is 
pe condition, if you have a bad heart. 
n such a case, repentance is the first 
step for you to take. Sorrow—sincere 
sorrow, is the easy condition upon which 
past errors are forgiven by God; yet 
this condition must be complied with. 
There is no forgiveness without repent- 
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ance, because there is no amendment 
without it. Repentance implies aver- 
sion to sin, and it is because the penitent 
hates sin, that the record of his wrongs 
is blotted out. While he loves sin, alli 
his crimes, all his transgressions must 
stand written down and remembered 
against him, because he says that he 
likes them; he vindicates, he approves 
of them. Oh take cood care, — and 
gentle reader—take good caré to blot 
out the long account of your 1% be- 
fore God, speedily! Do not, by still 
loving sin, say to Gad that you are 
willing to have those that you have 
committed, and those you may commit, 
brought up in judgment against you! 
Draw black lines around the record 

your transgressions, by repentance ! 

And luni thus begun porns con- 
tinue to go on right. At first, the task 
may be difficult. To break in a bad 
heart to habits of coodness, is hike break- 
ing a wild colt to the saddle or harness : 
itresists ; itrearsup; itkicks; it spurns 
the bit; it seeks to run free and loose, 
as nature and impulse dictate, and as it 
has been wont to do before. But mas- 
ter it once, and teach it to go in the 
path, and it will soon be its habit, its 
pleasure, its easy and chosen way to 
continue in the path. 

To aid you in this process of making 
a good heart out of a bad one, study the 
Bible, and especially that which records 
the life and paints the portrait of Christ. 
Imitate, humbly, but reverently and. de- 
voutly, his ex: unple. Drink at the foun- 
tain at which he drank, the overflowing 
river of love to God. 

This is the way to keep the spark of 
goodness in the heart; and to cherish 
this, to keep it bright, exercise yourself 
as much as possible in good deeds, in 
good thoughts, in good feelings. Ifa 
bad thought comes into your heart, turn 
him out—he has now no business there ! 
Turn him out as you would a rat from 
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the larder. Keep your hearts pure be- 
fore God, for God looketh on the heart! 

\ is my purpose to follow up this 
subject hereafter, and to tell you some 
tales which will show you more clearly 
howto makea good heart outofa bad one. 


Professions and Trades, 


Prope live by working for money In 
order to get food, clothes, houses, and all 
the other things wich they need or would 
like tohave. Ifthey should not work, all 
the food that has already been produced 
would soon be eaten up, all the clothes 
wuld be worn out, and everything else 
would decay; so that the inhabitants of 
towns, and those of the country, 
would be starved, and die very miserably. 

The necessity for each person's work- 
ing at some kind of honest labor, is an 
obligation laid on us by the Creator ; 
and it is a sin to live in idleness, with- 
out a desire to work. We are also far 
more happy when we are working than 
when we are idle; and this in itself 
ought to cause us to follow a course of 
active industry. 

As children are not able to work, they 
are supported for a number of years by 
their parents; but when they grow up, 
they are expected to go and work for 
themselves. Some young persons are 
so ignorant, have such bad disposi- 
tions, that they think it would be pleas- 
ant for them to live always by their pa- 
rents’ or others’ working for them, and 
so remain idle all their days. They do 
not seem to care how much they take 
from their fathers or their mothers, who 
fre sometimes so greatly distressed with 
the conduct of their children, that they 
die of grief. This is very cruel and sinful 
conduct on the part of these young per- 
sons, which no boy or girl should imitate. 
It is the duty of all who have health and 
strength to labor for their own support. 


also 





AND TRADES 





In this large world there is room for 
all persons to work at some kind of use. 
ful employment. Some are strong jn 
body, and are fitted for working in toil- 
some professions ; others are less strong 
in body, but have active minds, and they 
are suited for professions in which little 
bodily labor is required. Thus, every 
young person chooses the profession for 
which he is fitted, or which he can con- 
veniently follow. Young persons can- 
not, in all cases, follow the business the oy 
would like; both boys.and girls must 
often do just as their friends advise 
them, and then trust to their own in- 
dustry. 

As some choose to be of one profes- 
sion, and some of another, ~ ry profes- 
sion, no matter what it be, has some 
persons following it as a means of liy- 
ing, and all assisting each other. The 
tailor makes clothes, the shoemaker 
makes shoes, the mason builds houses, 
the cabinet-maker makes furniture, the 
printer prints books, the butcher kills 
animals for food, the farmer raises grain 
from the fields, the miller grinds the 
rrain into flour, and the baker bakes the 
flour into bread. Although all these 
persons follow different trades, they still 
assist each other. The tailor makes 
clothes for all the others, and gets some 
of their things in return. ‘The shoema- 
ker makes shoes for all the others, and 
cets some of their things in return; and, 
in the same manner, all the rest ex- 
change their articles with each other. 
The exchange is not made in the arti- 
cles themselves, for that would not be 
convenient; it is made by means of 
money, which is to the:same purpose. 

Many persons in society are usefully 
employed in instructing, amusing, or 
taking care of others. Schoolmasters 
instruct youth in schools, and tutors 
and governesses give instruction in pri- 
vate families. Clergymen instruct the 
people in their religious duties, and en- 
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deavor to persuade them to lead a good 
life. Authors of books, editors of news- 
papers, musicians, painters of pictures, 
and others, delight and amuse their fel- 
low-creatures, and keep them from 
wearying in their hours of leisure. 

Unfortunately, some people, both old 

and young, are lazy or idle, and will not 
work at regular employments, and others 
spend improperly the most of the money 
which they earn. All these fall into a 
state of wretchedness and _ poverty. 
They become poor, and are a burden on 
society. Other persons are unfortunate 
in their business, and lose all that they 
have made, so that they become poor 
also. Persons who suffer hards ships of 
this kind should be pitied, and treated 
with kindness by those who are able to 
help them. Many persons, besides, be- 
come poor by old age and infirmity, and 
it is proper that they should be taken 
care of and supported. A beevar is a 
poor person, who does not feel as shy imed 
to seek alms. Any one who ts able to 
labor for a subsistence, should feel 
ashamed either to beg or to be classed 
among the poor. 

God has taken care that the wants of 
all persons who labor, and lead a regu- 
lar life, shall be satisfied. These wants 
are few in number, and consist chiefly of 
air, food, water, warfoth, and clothing. 
Some of these we receive freely, but 
others we receive only by working for 
them. Some persons are contented if 
ry can work for the bare necessaries 

f life. If they can get only as inuch 
slain food and coarse clothing as will 
keep them alive, they are contented. 
[f a person cannot, by all his industry, 
earn more than the bare necessaries of 
life, it is. right to be contented ; but if 
he can easily earn money to heoy com- 
fortable food, comfortable clothing, and 
other means of comfort and rational en- 
joyment, it is wrong to be contented 
with the bare necessaries of life. 


It is the duty of every one to try to 
better his condition by skill and industry 
in any kind of lawful employment. Let 
him only take care to abstain from in- 
dulgence in vicious luxuries. One of 
the most vicious of luxuries js spirits, oF 
liquors, which some people drink to 
make themselves intoxicated, or drunk. 
When a person is in this debased con- 
dition, his senses and intellect are gone 
and he does not know what he is doing 
He cannot walk, but staggers or rolls on 
the ground, and is a horrid spectacle to 
all who see him. Drunkenness is an 
odious vice, which leads to great misery 
and poverty ;_ and the best way to avoid 
falling into it, is to abstain from tasting 
or using any spirits or intoxicating 
liquors. ° 


What is Poetry? 


Tar is not a very easy question to 
answer, but I will tell you, reader, where 
you can find some poetry. There is alittle 
book just published hy Little & Brown, 
Boston, and written by J. R. Lowell, 
which is fullof pure and pleasing poetry 
—full of beautiful thoughts, expressed in 
_— words, and so artfully managed 
as to excite deep emotions in the heart. 
Here is a brief passage which deseribes 
one that died in early childhood. 

_ As the airy yossainere, 

Floating in the sunli¢ht clear, 

Vhere’er it toucheth, clinging tightly, 

Round glossy leaf or stump unsightly 

So from his spirit wandered out 

Tendrils spreading all about, 

Knitting all things to its thrall 

Vith a perfect love of all. 

x * “ ‘ 


He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 
With dreamy eyes watching the mpples play, 
Or listening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 
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He did but float a little way Full short his journey was ; no dust 
And, peng s to the shore Of earth unto his sandals clave ;, 
"While yet ‘t was early day, The weary weight that old men must, 
Went c cee on his way, He bore not to the grave. 
To dwell with us no more! He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
No jarring did he feel, And wandered hither, so his stay 
No grating on his vessel's keel ; With us was short, and? t was most mect 
A strip of silver sand That he should be no delver in earth’s elod. 
Mingled the waters with the land Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
Where he was seen no more To stand before his God. 

* . 


THE RIVER, A SONG. 
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Story of Philip Brusque. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Progress of cvents.— Necessity of Government.— 


A Constitution is drawn up and rejected.— 


Murder.— Anarchy.— Emilte and her lover. 


When the morning came, it showed 
upon the bosom of the sea a few black- 
ened fragments of the pirate ship, but 
beside these not a trace of it was seen. 
Her whole crew had apparently perished 
in the awful explosion. 

The people on board the merchant 
ship were soon called from rejoicing to 
the consideration of their situation and 
the course to be pursued. Brusque en- 
deavored to persuade them to quit the 
ship, and take up their abode on the 
island. Most of them were refugees 
from France in the first place, and re- 
cently from St. Domingo ; in both cases 
flying from the perils which attended 

7 


the convalsions of civilized society. 
Brusque urged them to seek an asylum 
from their cares and anxieties in the 
quiet retreat of Fredonia. Whether he 
would have succeeded in persuading 
them to adopt this course or not, we can- 
not tell, had not his arguments been 
enforced by the condition of the ship: 
she was found to be in a leaky condi- 
tion, and the necessity of abandoning her 
became apparent; no time was indeed 
to be lost. Preparations therefore were 
immediately maue for landing the peo- 
ple, and for taking to the shore all the 
articles that could be saved from the 
vessel}, 

In a few days this task was over. 
All the inmates of the vessel had beer: 
transferred to the island, as well as a 
great variety of articles, either of furni- 
ture, food, or merchandise. The vessea 
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gradually sank in the water, and finally 
disappeared. Thus, about seventy per- 
sons were landed upon the island, with- 
out the means of leaving it. So soft 
was the climate, so beautiful the little 
hills and valleys, so delicious the fruits— 
that all seemed to forget their various 
plans and disappointments in the pros- 
ect of spending the remainder of their 
lives there. 

Nothing could exceed the efforts of 
Brusque and Piquet to make their new 
friends comfortable and happy. Men, 
women, and children, all seemed’ for a 
time to emulate each other in helping 
forward the preparations for mutual 
comfort. Tents were erected, sleeping 
apartments with beds or mats were pro- 
vided, and in less than a week all the 
necessaries of life were distributed to 
every member of their little colony. 

The reflective mind of Brusque had 
already suggested the necessity of adopt- 
ing some system of government, for even 
this small colony he knew could not get 
along without it. Under the pressure 
of calamity or emergency, a spirit of 
mutual accommodation might exist, and 
for a time might enable the little society 
to proceed without disturbance. But 
he foresaw that a state of quiet and com- 
fort would bring occasions of discontent 
and disorder, which must result in vio- 
lence, if all could not be subjected to the 
sway of some just system of laws. 
These views he suggested to the captain 
of the vessel, to Emilie’s father, and to 
several others. It was at length agreed 
by some of the principal men that the 
people should be as:cmbled, and the 
adoption of a form of government be 
preposed. This was done, and Brusque, 
the captain, and Emilie’s father were 
appointed a committee to draw up a 
constitution. They attended to this 
duty, and in a few days the people were 
called together to hear the report of the 
committee. 


Brusque proceeded to read the docu 
ment, and then he made some remarks 
in explanation of it. He said that the 
plan of a coustitution which had jus: 
been read was partly copied from that 
of the United States of America—a pna- 
tion which had recently arisen among 
mankind, and promised soon to be the 
most flourishing and happy people upon 
the face of the earth. He then went on 
to say that the constitution just read 
contained the following principles : 

1, Allmankind are born with equal 
rights and privileges; all are entitled to 
the same degree of liberty; all are 
equally entitled to the protection and 
benefit of the laws. 

2. All.government should spring from 
the people, and have the good of the 
people for its object. 

3. That all government implies the 
abridgment of natural liberty, and that 
the people ought to submit to such 
abridgements, so far as the good of society 
required. ; 

The constitution then proceeded to 
prescribe a form of government, consist- 
ing of three branches: Ist, of a Presi- 
dent, who should see to the general 
affairs of the colony, and to the execu- 
tion of the laws, who should be called 
the Executive ; 2d, of three judges, who 
should decide all disputes, to be called 
the Judiciary ; and 3d, of an assembly, 
chosen by the people every year to make 
laws, called the Legislature. It also 
established the following principles: 

1. Every man of the age of twenty- 
one years should be a citizen, and be 
permitted to vote for members of the 
legislature and other officers. 

2. A majority of votes shall be neces- 
sary for a choice. 

3. The land of the island shall be 
divided between the families, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, by the judges, and 
then each person shall be protected in his 
possessions, and the property he acquires. 
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4. Any citizen shall be competent to 
fill any office to which he is chosen. 

Such were the outlines of the constitu- 
tion, as set forth by Brusque in presence 
of all the men of the colony. A pro- 
found silence followed the remarks of 
the orator. But, at length, a man named 
Rogere rose, and said that he did not 
like the proposed constitution. For his 
part, he did not see the necessity of any 
government. He had, in France only 
seen iniquity, and folly, and crime, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of government, 
whether admitted by kings or citizens, 
and he believed that the “best way was 
to get along without it. “ For my part,” 
said he, “I believe that liberty is the 
greatest political good, and the moment 
you begin io make laws, you put fetters 
upon it. As soon as you establish a 
government, you prepare to smother or 
strangle it. Of what use is liberty to 
the eacle when you have broken his 
wing, or to the mountain deer when you 
have cut the sinews of his limbs, or to 
man when it is doled out by magistrates, 
who may say how much we shall have, 
and how we may exercise it? ‘Take 
from man his liberty, and you sink him 
as far as you can to the standard of the 
brute! Give him liberty. and he is but 
little lower than the angels! Then why 
restrain liberty? Why take it for grant- 
ed that the first step in society is to fetter 
human freedom and trench upon human 
rights? Let us be wiser than to be 
guided by a prejudice ; let us venture to 
depart from the beaten path, and strike 
jut something new. I close by mov- 
ing that we dispense with government 
altogether ; ; that we rely upon the moral 
sense of mankind, which rests upon an 
innate perception of justice. This is 
sufficient for our safety and our happi- 
ness.” 

Brusque was not a little disappointed 
to observe, as Rogere sat down, that there 
was a pervading feeling of approbation 


of what he had said. In vain did he 
oppose the views of Rogere; in vain did 
he show that it was impossible for soci- 
e:y to have order without laws, to main- 
tain justice, peace and security without 
government. In vain did he appeal to 
history and the past experience of man- 
kind. The idea-of perfect freedom was 
too fascinating to the majority; and the 
assembly finally decided, by an over- 
whelming vote, to reject the proposed 
constitution, and to make the experiment 
of living without laws or government. 

The subject, however, became a mat- 
ter of discussion among the people, and 
they were soon divided into two parties, 

called the Brusqueites and the Rogere- 
ites; the former being in favor of a gov- 
ernment, and the latter in favor of un- 
limited freedom. Things went on qui- 
etly for a time, for the people were all 
French, and their good breeding seemed 
to render the restraints and obligations 
of enacted statutes, less important. Be- 
side, the island abounded in ‘fruit, and 
there seemed such a supply of food, as 
to afford little ground for dispute as to 
the possession of property. As for shel- 
ter, the climate was so mild as to render 
the covering of a tent sufficient for com- 
fort. 

But occasions of collision soon arose. 
Some articles brought from the ship haa 
been claimed and taken into use by one 
of the sailors as his own; but now 
another sailor insisted that they were 
his. An altercation of words followeo 
between the two, and at last they came 
to blows. In the struggle, one of then 
was killed. This event cast a clouc 
over the little colony, but it was transient 
It was forgotten in a few days. Othe: 
quarrels, however, soon followed; ans 
finally the whole society was in a state 
of anarchy and confusion. It was now 


obvious that reason had lost its power, 
and that the weak were exposed to vio- 
lence and injustice from the strong. 
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Among the people of the colony were 
several rude men, who, finding that 
there was no punishment to be feared, 
began to be very insolent; and it was not 
a little remarkable that Rogere usually 
associated with these persons, and seem- 
ed even to countenance their injustice 
and their tyranny. At last, he was evi- 
dently considered their leader, and being 
much more intelligent than his followers, 
he was soon able to govern them as he 
pleased. In order to secure his ascen- 
dency over their minds, he flattered 
them by holding forth the prospect of 
unbounded liberty. He encouraged 
them in their acts of licentiousness, and 
pretended that this was freedom. He 
sought to prejudice their minds against 
Brusque and the other members of the 
community who were in favor of a gov- 
ernment of equal laws, by insisting that 
they were- aristocrats or monarchists, 
who wished to enslave the people. Thus, 
by playing upon the passions of his 
party, Rogere soon made them subser- 
vient to his will. While he pretended 
to be a friend of freedom he was now 
actually a despot; and while his follow- 
ers were made to believe that they were 
enjoying liberty, they were in fact the 
slaves of a cunning tyrant. Nor was 
this all. While claiming to be the lib- 
eral party, the party that favored hu- 
man rights and human freedom, they 
were daily guilty of acts of injustice, 
violence and wrong, toward, some of the 
people of the island. 

It was in this state of things that, one 
pleasant evening, Emilie walked to the 
sea-shore, which was at no great dis- 
tance from the tent in which she lived. 
The moon occasionally shone out from 
the clouds that were drifting across 
the sky, and threw its silver light upon 
the waves that came with a gentle swell 
and broke upon the pebbly beach. The 
scene was tranquil, but it could not 
soothe the heart of Emilie, who had now 


many causes of anxiety. The disturbed 
state of the little community upon the 
island, the brawls and riots that were 
occurring almost every day, and a gene- 
ral feeling of fear and insecurity which 
she shared with her friends, had cast a 
deep gloom over her mind. The con- 
duct of Rogere had been offensive to her 
on several occasions, but that which 
caused her most vexation and sorrow 
was the strange demeanor of Brusque, 
her former lover. On the night of their 
deliverance from the pirates on board 
the ship, he had made himself known 
to her, and their meeting was marked 
with all the fondness and confidence of 
former times. But from that period, he 
had treated her only with common civili- 
ty. He had indeed been most careful 
to provide for her comfort and that of 
her parents. Though he had been very 
industrious in promoting the general 
welfare of the colony, it was apparent 
that he felt a special interest in contri- 
buting to the peace and happiness of 
Emilie and her aged parents. By his 
care their tent was so contrived as to 
afford a perfect shelter, and it was sup- 
plied with everything which circum- 
stances permitted, that could minister to 
the pleasure of its inmates. It was 
daily provided with the finest oranges, 
the freshest figs, and the choicest pine- 
apples. And it was evident that this 
was all done either by Brusque himself, 
or by some one at his bidding. But 
still, he seldom came to the tent; he 
never sought any private conversation 
with Emilie; and sometimes, when he 
looked upon her, she could perceive that 
his countenance bespoke a deep but 
melancholy interest ; and no sooner was 
his feeling noticed, than he hastened 
to disguise it. 

While Emilie was walking upon the 
beach, she thought of all these things: 
of the unsettled state of the colony, the 
uncertainty of their fate, and of the rude 
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manner in which she had been address- 
ed by Rogere. But her mind dwelt 
longest and with the deepest interest 
upon the mysterious demeanor of 
Brusque. It was while she was pursu- 
ing this train of thought that she was 
startled at perceiving the figure of a man 
partly hidden in the shadow of a high 
rock which stood close to the water’s 
edge, and which she was now approach- 
ing. But we must reserve the scene 
which followed for another chapter. 
(To be continued.) 


The Sun. 


Tue sun is rising! Did you ever 
think of the many benefits produced by 
the sun? Let us go upon the top of a 
hill, and see the sun rise, and consider, 
fora moment, the effects that are pro- 
duced. 

Do you see that the darkness, which 
had fallen over the whole face of nature, 
is gone? Do you see that even the 
vailey is filled with light? Does not all 
this remind you of God, who said, at 
the beginning of the world, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light?” 

Light, then, spread over the land, is 
one of the first effects of the sun’s rising. 
And do you see that the birds are all 
abroad now, singing their songs, and 
seeking their food? How happy they 
appear to be! And do you not feel 
happy too? Does not everything seem 
happy to see the light, and feel that day 

as come once more ? 

Do you observe that vast sheet of 
white vapor that is rising from yonder 
valley? It is rising in consequence of 
the warmer air that is produced by the 
rising of the sun. Do you not feel that 
the shining of the sun upon you makes 
you warmer ? 


Warmth, then, diffused over the earth, 
is another effect produced by the rising 
of the sun. And how pleasant is this 
warmth! But do you know, that, if it 
were not for the warmth of the sun, the 
trees and plants and flowers would not 
grow? Do you know, that, without this 
warmth, all the earth would be covered 
with ice, and that all men and animals 
would die ? 

You see, then, how important the sun 
is, and how great are the benefits of the 
light and heat which it sends abroad 
over the world. Let us be thankful to 
God every morning for the light and 
heat ot the sun. These are the sources 
of life to everything that grows or feels. 


Night. 


Te sun is setting in the west! It 
seems to go down behind the hills. 
Darkness is creeping over the valleys. 
The birds have ceased their song, and 
are gathering into the forest or the thick 
branches of the trees. 

The hen has gone to her shelter, and 
cathered her chickens under her wing. 
The flies and gnats and butterflies are 
gone to their rest. ‘The cows and sheep 
have lain down to their repose. 

Stillness seems to have come over 
the world. The sun has set. It is 
dark. It is getting chill and damp. It 
is night. 

Do you see those little shining points 
in the sky? What arethey? We call 
them stars, but they are worlds far a-vay, 
and probably they are covered with trees, 
and hills, and rivers, and cities, and peo- 
ple. 

We cannot go to them, nor can any 
one come from them to tell us about 
them. They are God’s worlds, and 
they are no doubt as useful as they are 
beautiful. 
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How wonderful is night! How fear- 
ful would it be if it were to last forever! 
But we know that the sun will come to- 
morrow, to give us its cheerful light and 
heat. Let us go to rest, then, for night 
is made for sleep. 

But let us first think of that great and 
good Being, who has made all these 
wonders of nature. Let us put our trust 
in Him. In his care we are safe. But 
we must ask his protection, and seek his 
forgiveness for all our faults. 

Oh, how fearful would it be if there 
were no God! How sad would it be, 
if God were not our friend! How sad 
would it be, if we were to be unkind to 
others, and to feel that He might not be 
kind to us! How sad would it be, if we 
were so wicked as to feel afraid of Him, 
the best and kindest of all beings! 

This would indeed be dreadful. But 
we may all be good if we try to be so. 
Even if we have done wrong, we may 
go to Him, and ask his forgiveness ; 
and if we ask sincerely, He will not re- 
fuse it. 

Did you never disobey your father or 
mother, and, having done so, have you 
not begged their pardon? And, having 
done this, have you not been forgiven ¢ 
And is not this forgiveness pleasant to 
the heart? Let me tell you, that God 
is as ready to be kind and forgiving to 
his children, as parents are to be so to 
theirs. 

Let no fear of God, then, prevent your 
loving Him, praying to Him, or asking 
his forgiveness. ‘The more you have 
sinned, the more careful you should be 
to look up to Him, and pray to Him, and 
ask his counsel and pardon. Those 
who have been most wicked, have most 
reason to love God; for his kindness is 
great enough to pardon even them. 


Hoca’s Fatner.—The father of the 
poet Hogg, the famous Ettrick Shepherd 


of Scotland, was a man of peculiar char. 
acter in one respect—he never would 
confess or allow that he could be beaten 
or defeated in anything. One wintr 

day, he and his son were out on a hill 
during a snow-storm, looking after the 
safety of the sheep, when, the old man 
having inadvertently gone too near the 
brow, the snow gave way, and he was 
precipitated to the bottom. The Shep- 
herd, alarmed for the safety of his father, 
looked down the side of the hill, and 
not only saw him standing on his feet 
seemingly unhurt, but he heard him 
crying, at the top of his voice, “ Jamie, 
my man, ye were aye fond of a slide a’ 
ye're days; let me see you do that!” 
The above expression displayed his self- 
esteem ; he wished to pass the accident 
off upon his son for a feat. On another 
occasion, having slipped his foot on 
going up a hill, and fallen prostrate on 
his nose, he said to an individual accom- 
panying him, “ Eh, I think [ had ike to 
have fallen!” Once an unruly mare 
having run away with him, a group of 
men observed him rush past with a face 
of great concern and fear; but when the 
beast had exhausted its strength, and 
allowed itself to be once more guided 
by the rein, Mr. Hogg came _ back, 
making a great show of mastery over it, 
and muttering, so as to be heard by the 
bystanders, “ I think I hae sobered her!” 


A certain physician at sea made great 
use of sea-water among his patients. 
Whatever disease came on, a dose of 
the nauseating liquid was first adminis- 
tered. In process of time the Doctor 
fell overboard. A great bustle conse- 
quently ensued on board, in the midst 
of which the captain came up and in- 
quired the cause. “QO, nothing, sir, 
answered a tar, “only the Doctor has 
fallen into his medicine-chest.” 
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uct t+ hLlizalath on Horseback. 
Queen Elizabeth, of England. 


Ture are very few persons who are abethof England. She was the daugh 
famous in history, about whom more has_ ter of Henry VIII.,a severe and haughty 
been said and written than Queen Eliz- king, who died in 1547, leaving b’. gon 
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Edward VI., to reign in his stead. He 
died in a short time, and his elder sister, 
Mary, succeeded to the throne. 

The reformation, as it is called, had 
begun in the time of Henry VIII., and 
he, with a violent hand, put down the 
Roman Catholic religion in his domin- 
ious; but Mary was a Catholic, and she 
revived it, imitating, and perhaps ex- 
ceeding the bigotry and intolerance of 
her father in repressing it. In speaking 
of this period, an English historian says, 
— ‘The cruelties, indeed, which were 
perpetrated for several years, under the 
pretext of advancing true religion, would 
almost surpass belief, did not their rec- 
ord depend upon authority which there 
is no gainsaying. Men, women, and 
even children, died a death of which 
ithe bare contemplation causes the blood 
to curdle.” 

Among the persons who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at this period, were three cele- 
brated bishops, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Cranmer. The characters of Ridley 
and Latimer, both as scholars and 
divines, presented at least as many 
points of contrariety as of agreement. 
The first was moderate, learned, and re- 
flective ; the last, bold, simple, frank, 
and thoroughly uncompromising. Hav- 
ing been tried and convicted of heresy, 
they were ordered to <uffer death by 
burning, and Oxford was named as the 
city in which the execution should take 
place. They were accordingly led out 
into a wide street, and tied fo the stake ; 
the executioners, probably with the hu- 
mane desire of lessening their sufferings, 
having fastened round the middle of each 
a bag of gunpowder. During the inter- 
val when the fagots were in the act of be- 
ing lighted, Ridley addressed some words 
of pious consolation to his companion. 
The undaunted Latimer scarcely heard 
him out: “Fear not, good brother,” 
replied he, “ but be of good cheer. We 
shall this day kindle such a-torch in 





England, as ] trust in God shall never 
be extinguished.” Soon after he had 
spoken, the flames reached the gunpow- 
der, and he was blown to atoms. Rid- 
ley suffered longer and more intensely ; 
but after his frame had been consumed to 
ashes, it is said that his heart was found 
entire,—an emblem, as his contempora- 
ries declare, of the firmness with which 
he gave his body to be burnee for the 
truth’s sake. 

The fate of Cranmer was, in many 
respects, more melancholy, perhaps more 
instructive, than that of his brothers in 
suffering. He was first convicted of 
high-treason, but obtained, on his ear- 
nest supplication for mercy, the queen’s 
pardon. Hating the man, both on pub- 
lic and on private grounds, she desired 
to destroy his character as well as his 
life; and it must be confessed that 
she had well-nigh succeeded. Being 
transferred from the Tower to Oxford, 
he was arraigned ona charge of heresy, 
before a court constituted with a marked 
attention to form, and by a commission 
obtained direct from aioe. He de- 
fended himself with great modesty as 
well as talent; but from such a court 
only one verdict was to be anticipated ; 
—he was found guilty. ‘The fear of 
death seems to have operated with extra- 
ordinary force upon Cranmer. Again 
he implored the queen’s mercy, in terms 
partaking too much of the abject ; and 
being beset by many temptations,—by 
the terrors of the ~ © on one hand, by 
promises of favor and protection on the 
other,—in an evil hour, his constaney 
gave way, and he signed a recantation. 
The triumph of his enemy was now 
complete. Notwithstanding this humil- 
iating act, the sentence of death was 
confirmed ; and he was carried, as cus- 
tom required, into the church of St. 
Mary, where an appropriate sermon wus 
preached. 

During the whole time of divine ser- 
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vice, Cranmer kept his eyes rivetted on 
the ground, while the tears chased one 
another, in rapid course, over his cheeks. 
The audience attributed his emotion 
to remorse ; and it was expected, when 
he indicated a desire to address the pop- 
ulace, that he would before them ac- 
knowledge the enormity of his transgres- 
sions, and ask their prayers. But the 
persons who harbored this idea had de- 
luded themselves. After running over 
a sort of history of his past career, he 
came at length to the period of his trial, 
which he summed up the narrative in 
the following words:—‘* Now I am 
come to the great thing which troubleth 
my conscience more than any other 


thing that | ever said or did in my life, ° 


and that is, the setting abroad of writings 
contrary to the truth; which here now 
I renounce and refuse as things written 
with my hand, contrary to the truth 
which I thought in my heart, and writ 
for fear of death, and to save my life if 
might be, and that is all such papers as 
Ihave written or signed since my deg- 
radation, wherein I have written many 
things untrue. And forasmuch as my 
hand offended in writing contrary to my 
heart, my hand, when I come to the fire, 
shall be first burned.” The penitent 
was as good as his word. As soon as 
the flames began to arise, he thrust his 
right hand into them, and held it there 
till it was consumed. His end resem- 
bled, in other respects, those of his fel- 
lows in affliction. 

During more than three years, these 
dreadful scenes continued to be acted, 
till there had perished at the stake not 
fewer than two hundred and ninety in- 
dividuals, among whom were five bish- 
ops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay 
gentlemen, fifty-five women, and four 
children. Elizabeth herself- narrowly 
escaped the same fate, inasmuch as 
Gardiner, though weary of the slaughter 
of minor offenders, ventured, more than 


once, to hint to Mary that “ to cut down 
the leaves, while the root was permitted 
to flourish, was at once discreditable and 
iinpolitic.” 

After am uneasy reign of five years, 
and weighed down with a broken heart 
—with a husband who loved her not, 
and a people who hated her—Queen 
Mary died, in 1558, and was succeeded 
by Elizabeth. Being a Protestant, Eliz- 
abeth had been looked upon with hatred 
and suspicion by her gloomy sister, and 
was for a long period kept in prison. 
Trained in the school of adversity, she 
had learned to exercise great command 
over herself, and at the very outset of 
her public career showed that skill and 
discretion in government for which she 
was so much distinguished. 

It is not my purpose now to detail the 
events of her reign, but only to draw a 
portrait of her character. She under- 
stood the interests of England, and pur- 
sued them with courage, energy and skill. 
She belonged to a period when anything 
and everything was deemed fair by poli- 
ticilans and statesmen. Elizabeth did 
not hesitate, therefore, to employ decep- 
tion, falsehood, and bad-faith, to accom- 
plish herends. She, however, did more 
to lay the foundation of English great- 
ness than any other sovereign that has 
swayed the British sceptre. 

As a woman, Elizabeth’s character 
was uetestapie. Being herself hand- 
some, she was still inordinately fond of 
admiration, and jealous of those who 
might be rivals of her beauty. She 
caused Mary, queen of Scotland, who 
had come to England and claimed her 
protection, to be tried, unjustly con- 
demned, and at last executed—a feeling 
of hatred toward her, on account of her 
great personal beauty being one of the 
motives for this official murder. 

Among those upon whom Elizabeth 
bestowed her smiles, was the handsome 
Earl of Essex. He was very popular, 
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and was led by his vanity to engage in 
some treasonable schemes. He was 
tried, and condemned to be executed. 
He had a ring which the queen had 
given him in some moment of good hu- 
mor, saying that if he was ever in 
trouble, he might send. that ring to her, 
and she would protect him. Essex, 
when in prison, the day of execution 
drawing nich, remembered his ring, and 
giving it to lady Nottingham, requested 
her to bear it to the queen. This 


lady Nottingham promised to do, but 
she deceived Essex, and kept the ring. 
He was therefore executed, and Eliza- 
beth, who expected her fawerite to appeal 
to her mercy, imagined, till after his 
death, that he was too proud to solicit it, 
At last the countess of Nottingham was 
seized with a violent distemper. She 
believed that it would prove fatal, and 
sending for the queen, unburdened her 
oppressed conscience by confessing the 
artifice of which she had been guilty. 
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Style of Dress in the reign of Elizabeth. 


“[ have not many hours to live,” con- 
tinued she, “and | pray your majesty to 
smooth my pillow, by giving me your 
pardon!” he queen gazed at her for a 
few momeuts in silent horror. She then 
seized her by the shoulder, shook her 
violently, and cried, “God may pardon 
you, but I never can!” Elizabeth then 
burst from the chamber; but the shock 


proved too much for a declining constitu- 
tion. She refused all food, lay on the 
floor day and night, and spoke only in 
groans and sighs and inarticulate words. 
She was then advised by the archbishop 
of Canterbury to fix her thoughts wholly 
upon God, and made answer that she 
did so. It was the last sentence which 
she uttered ; for falling soon afterwards 
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into a lethargic slumber, she expired 
without a groan, on the 24th of March, 
1603, in the seventieth year of her age, 
and forty-fifth of her reign. 

If Elizabeth governed her people well, 
she still exerted a bad influence in many 
respects. Great extravagance in dress 
was the prevailing foible of the day,—a 
foible in which the queen herself set the 
example ; for she is stated to have left, 
at her decease, upwards of three thou- 
sand different robes, all of them fit for 
use, and all gecasionally worn. This 
is the more Barkable. as during the 
preceding reign frugality seems to have 
been a characteristic of the age. In 
those days, the yearly rent of a mansion 
in Londen, fit for the occupation of : 
great officer of state, amounted to thirty 
shillings sterling money: the halls of 
the nobility, as well as the floors of the 
peasantry, were strewed with rushes ; 
and even in considerable towns there 
were few houses to which a chimney 
was attached, the fires being kindled by 
the side of the wall, and the smoke per- 
mitted to escape as it best could, through 
the windows. In general, the people 
slept on straw pallets, and they used 
round logs of timber for pillows, and 
had almost all their utensils and furni- 
ture made of wood. 


Peter Pilgrim's Account of his 
Schoolmates. No. 1. 


I sir at my desk to record my recol- 
lections of my school-fellows. Many 
years have now rolled away since those 
happy days of childhood, when we gath- 
ered daily at the old faded school- door to 
teceive, each one, his little share of early 
instruction. Swifily the years have 
passed away since that golden period of 
sme, and as I now gaze with my dimmed 


vision through the dusty and cloudy 
glass of time upon those departed 
scenes, I find that many of ‘them are 
blurred and indistinct in my memory— 
that many of them are well- nigh blotted 
out forever from my re membranc e. Yet 
will | try to revive them from the dust 
and forgetfulness that time has cast over 
them, even as one carefully removes the 
dust that has gathered over an ancient 
picture, first bringing out to light one 
bricht feature and then another, till at 
length the whole sweet face, in all its 
bloom and loveliness, is revealed to sight. 
The mind is much like an old lumber 
garret in some ancient country house. 
Dust, and cobwebs, and oblivion gather 
1 deeply upon its miscellaneous contents, 
and year after year continues to add to 
the mixed assemblage. Old books and 
old pictures, time-wrecked furniture, dis- 
mantled articles of husbandry, and crip- 
pled instruments of housewifery, cumber 
the place in admired confusion. Nothing 
is in its place, nothing can be found when 
sought for and most wanted. Every- 
thing lies hidden and forgotten, like 
the body of the sweet bride in the ballad, 
whose lost figure rested undiscovered in 
the old baronial garret, through so many 
long years after their living entombment. 
So the thoughts of youth are laid away 
in the chambers of the mind and the 
hidden nooks of the memory, there to 
rest, till haply some accidental associa- 
tion of after years brmgs them forth to 
light and life. 

Sweet youth, happy childhood! the 
greenest spot of life, the only verdant 
oasis on the desert of life! We never 
enough prize thy happy-heartedness, 
tify warm affections, thy warin-spring- 
ing feelings, until their freshness and 
bloom have departed. Truly it is an 
oasis in the desert—a spot all bright, and 
green, and blooming! As the oasis 


springs up with its verdurous bloom, 
and its spicy grove and palm-trees, lift- 
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ing up their tufted branches to the hea- 
vens, and the elear-flowing fountain 
pouring its limpid tide with light laugh 
and merry song amid the sands of the 
waste, so does this happy period of life 
rise up and contrast itself with the 
whole period of this work-day existence. 
What are all the cankered cares that 
eat into the very heart in after life, to 
that season of sunshine? What the 
cares of riches and the toils of gain to 
the sauntering schoolboy? What the 
dark revolutions that convulse the world 
and overthrow empires, to hin? What 
the rumors of lost navies and routed 
armies falling on his ear? They tell 
to his heart no sad tale; they leave on 
his mind no gloomy impression. He 
does not measure their magnitude or 
feel their reality. ‘The loss of a toy, 
the fading of a favorite flower, would 
cause him more unhappiness; and even 
these regrets last but for a moment, 
and the smile chases the tear from his 
eyelid ere it can fall. What to him are 
ambition, and remorse, and avarice, and 
crime ?—those demons that will start up 
around him in later life, and beguile his 
step, and strive to fill his mind with 
darkness. His ambition runs not be- 
yond the present hour, and he is satis- 
fied and happy if he can but lead in the 
boyish race, or bear away the prize in 
the youthful task. If he fails, he does 
not - up the defeat in his heart, and 
brood and lament over it in useless sor- 
row. What is remorse to him whé has 
done nought to darken his mind by day, 
or scare away slumber from his pillow 
at night? What is avarice to him who 
has never sighed for the “ yellow gold,” 
or longed after untold wealth? He has 
a bright summer holiday for his own— 
and is he not wealthy? He can roam 
among the green pastures, lose himself 
in the deep, untravelled woods, ford 
the cool river, swim the clear lake, 
gather the brightest flowers that grow 


on hill and valley, and pluck the sweet. 
est fruits and berries of the wild, with 
none to interrupt or question. Is he 
not more happy in the free enjoyment 
of these, his daily rambles and plea- 
sures, than the anxious lord of all these 
acres? Does he not enjoy with all his 
soul the sweet airs, and green woods, 
and gay flowers of the spring, the 
shaded wood-paths of summer, the ri- 
pened fruits and fading glories of au- 
tumn, and the merry sports of winter, 
with all its sleighing-pgrties, skating 
frolics beneath the ie moon, and 
the building and battles of the snow- 
heaped fortress? All these are unalloy- 
ed delights, pouring into the youthful 
heart more true joy than any hard- 
sought and expensive pleasure of after 
life can ever afford. 

Who can ever forget the joy that 
comes with the bright Saturday after- 
noon in the country? The whole school 
is freed from the thraldom of the bench 
and task, and each has to choose, among 
many delights, how to employ the gol- 
den hours. One little party decides fora 
game at ball: so the neat new bats are 
produced; the well-knit and high-bound- 
ing balls are got ready; the slender 
wickets are set up; the “sides” are 
carefully chosen, and each rival party 
labors as zealously for the -victory as 
ever the invincible “old guard” and 
the gallant “ Scotch Greys” toiled for 
the bloody prize on the deadly plain of 
Waterloo. Some decide for “a race ;” 
and soon the ruddy cheeks glow with a 
ruddier bloom, as each panting combat- 
ant flings himself, exhausted, on the 
high-growing grass by the goal. Oth- 
ers content themselves with the more 
quiet allurements of the top, the kite, 
the hoop, and the marble. High soars 
the painted kite, far above the wood-tops 
and the village steeple, and round flies 
the giddy hoop till the child that guides 
it has not breath or strength to propel it 
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further. And some get ready their fish- 
ing-gear, and sally forth to the neigh- 
boring brook or pond, properly accou- 
tred with rod and basket. For many 
an hour do they continue to wade 
through the shallow streamlet; they 
flounder through the black swamp; they 
struggle through the tangled .thicket, 
interlaced with all its twisted roots and 
running vines; they drop in their hooks 
at each well-known pool and eddy; and 
return home, when the twilight begins 
to gather dimly over the landscape, and 
the shadows of the old trees lengthen in 
the slanting sun, each one laden with 
his string of speckled or silvery prizes. 

Our own inclination usually led us 
away with the angling party. It was 
then our chief and unalloyed pleasure, 
and served to sweeten many a tedious 
task, and many an hour of scholastic 
drudgery. If at any time we were de- 
graded to the foot of the class, and our 
head disgraced with that vile badge, 
‘the foolscap,” we could console our- 
self with the delightful reminiscences 
of the rod and line. If at any time the 
dominie’s rod visited upon our poor 
back the deficiencies of the head, that 
same head would be at work in pleasant 
thoughts of the long rod and the angle, 
and thereby console the afflicted body 
for the anguish it had caused it. Ifa 
neglected lesson occasioned a temporary 
imprisonment in a dark room, our fancy 
would beguile the dreary hours with the 
anticipated joy of the Saturday after- 
noon, and the brimming basket of glit- 
tering fish. But our reminiscences of 
those holidays are overcast by a gloomy 
cloud, which will throw a shadow over 
many years to come, as it has done on 
many an hour that is past and gone. 
The thought of the painful accident we 
now record, will often obtrude itself 
upon the mind when its presence is 
‘east welcome. 

Charley, our earliest friend, was a 


noble, light-spirited little fellow, with a 
thousand good qualities, and few bad 
ones. He seemed to master the most 
difficult task as if by intuition, and while 
we were slowly bungling over its first 
paragraph, he would run it nimbly 
through to the end, and then lend a 
helping hand to extricate his friend 
from the quagmires of learning. He 
was a sort of admirable Chrichton, and 
gained and maintained the lead in all 
things. He was not only the best scho- 
lar, but also the staunchest champion, 
the*fleetest runner, and the most adroit 
angler in the school. Somehow or 
other, he seemed to exert a charmed 
influence over the prey, for they would 
at times leap at his hook with avidity, 
while they turned up their honevalite 
noses at our own, as if they scorned to 
perish by any other hand than his. 

One bright, Saturday afternoon in 
summer, we were together, as usual, 
employed at the “ angler’s quiet trade,” 
at the border of a broad and deep river 
in the neighborhood, regardless of all 
things but the glorious nibbles which 


, Were constantly twitching the buoys of 


our lines beneath the surface. ‘The 
prey was uncommonly plenty, and we 
prolonged our sport hour after hour, till 
at length the evening shadows, that 
crept over the waves, admonished us to 
depart homeward. We were on the 
point of leaving, when, to my unutterable 
agony, | heard a heart-rending cry, a 
plunge into the water, and poor Charley 
was lost to me forever! The water 
was deep and rough, there was no help 
at hand, and neither of us could swim. 
The agony of terror condensed into that 
little moment cannot be conceived. It 
seemed as if, were the sum of a whole 
life of wretchedness united in one in- 
stant, it could not have occasioned more 
intense torment than I then felt. I 
gazed on the darkened and turbulent 
waters as they rolled along, and saw 
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the supplicating agony of his upcast 
look, and the convulsive motion of his 
limbs as he struggled with the treacher- 
ous element, and, without considering 
the consequences of the act, | plunged 
in, in the vain attempt to seize the arm 
that was slowly sinking away from my 
sight; but it eluded my eager hand, and 
his cry for help was choked by the 
angry waters forever. I had retained 
my grasp on the low timbers on which 
we had stood, and to this alone owed 
my own preservation. I immediately 
raised the alarin, and search was speedi- 
ly made wifh the light of lanterns, but 
the lost body of poor Charley continued 
to slumber that night in the waters. On 
the morrow it was discovered and con- 
veyed away to its last habitation, fol- 
lowed by a train of sorrowing school- 
mates, but none walked by the little coffin 
with so heavy a heart as myself. 

But before I a: ‘empt any further de- 
scription of the sch 'ars and their ad- 
ventures, our good old teccher merits a 
brief notice. Methinks I can still see 
his kind, affectionate face, and hear his 


mild voice again, though the narrow, 


house has long ago shut its iron door 
upon his mortal remains. He was the 
perfection of human kindness and gen- 
tleness, with a nature far too lenient 
and forbearing to rule the wild spirits 
of a village school. He was a deep and 
thoroughly read scholar, but, unfortu- 
nately, did not possess the tact to impart 
his learning to his pupils. But the 
fault, after all, rather lay with them, for 
if one desired to profit by his instruc- 
tions, few persons had a more extensive 
storehouse of lore from which to com- 
municate to others. He was an able 
classical scholar, and was well versed 
in many modern languages. But most 
of his pupils cared more for their amuse- 
ments than for the sweet waters of 
learning, and were too full of mischief 
to attend to his teachings. He was 


much too gentle to apply the rod libe. 
rally, and we stood but littla in awe of 
his presence. During school hours, he 
would often become completely lost in his 
abstruse studies, to the utter forgetful. 
ness of the madcaps who were contriy- 


_ ing all manner of mischief around him. 


Many <arried little bows and arrows to 
the schoolroom, and the little shafts of 
mimic warfare would sometimes fly in 
volleys over his very head, without 
even disturbing his cogitations. Mar- 
bles would be rolled across the floor, 
and papers of gunpowder would be 
cast into the fireplace, whose explosion 
would scatter ashes, and fire, and smoke 
around. ‘The authors of these trans- 
gressions he seldom discovered, so that 
they continued to carry on their idle 
pranks with impunity. It was no un- 
common matter for us to obtain leave 
from him for a short absence, and then 
to hurry off with our fishing-gear for a 
day’s spgrt, and no notice would he 
take of the absent delinquents. 

I remember that there was a fine 
orchard of rare pears near the school- 
house, and against it we made many a 
foray, s sacking the best trees with un- 
sparing hands. On one occasion, my 
friend Bill ace ompanied me thither, ea- 
ger to load his’ pockets with the ripe, 
yellow fruit that swung so temptingly 
on the high branches. He commenced 
the assault with a big stone, which he 
hurled with all his strength against the 
thickest of the enemy; but, alas! its 
return to earth proved nearly fatal to 
his scull, upon which it descended with 
great effect, and left a scar upon it that 
has not disappeared even to this day. - 

But J cannot better describe our mas- 
ter’s good temper, and the estimation in 
which he was held even by the very 
rudest of our number, than by recording 
his virtues in verse. 


That, good old man hath slept 
In his grave this many a year 
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And many a storm hath wept 
O’er his dust the wintry tear ; 
And many a spring-time flow er, 
And many an autumn leaf, 
Have bloomed and faded o’er him, 
In their existence brief. 
And though the teacher’s name 
His grave-stone scarcely shows, 
Yet freshly all his virtue 
On memory’s tablet glows. 
Nor will the winning sweetness, 
And the softness of his heart, 
In the sacred land of memory 
For evermore depart! 
No after life can darken 
The light of early days, 
For it leaves upon the plastic mind 
A print that ne’er decays. 
When the cracked and jangling school-bel}, 
In its little belfry swung 
By the pale-faced gentle usher, 
At early morning rung ; 
Then fast along the woodland, 
From many a rural home, 
Each sauntering, idle troop 
Unto its call would come. 
And glad were they to meet the smile 
Of ‘their old teacher's face, 
As up the well-worn aisle he walked 
With grave and reverend pace. 
No harsh and bitter voice had he, 
Nor stern and scowling frown ; 
And seldom was the tingling rod 
From its dusty shelf brought down. 
But kind were all his chiding words, 
Afiectionate and mild— 
He loved his rude and wayward charge 
As parent loves its child. 
The gloom that weighs the neart, 
Life’s mourning and its pain ; 
The cankered thirst of gold, 
And all the cares of gain— 
Ambition, pomp, and pride, 
That soil the minds of men, 
And fill their paths with stinging thorns, 
Were strangers to us then. 
We mourned not o’er the past, 
Nor feared the coming morrow, 
And for the golden present 
Had little cause of sorrow ; 
But each-one was as merry 
As is the roving bee, 
Or the sweetest bird that carols 
Its songs upon the tree. 
The memory of the old school-group 
And the teacher, fills the heart, 
And still survives when all things else 
To oblivion depart. I]. M. 


Hunting Wild Animals in Africa. 


Ir is remarkable that, while there is a 
general resemblance between the ani- 
mals throughout the globe, each of its 
grand divisions has some species pecu- 
liar to itself. Thus, North America has 
the bison, the musk ox, and the grizzly 
bear, and these are found nowhere else. 
The lama, jaguar, tapir, and the ant- 
eater are peculiar to South America. 
Africa has its hippopotamus, giraffe, 
gnoo, and zebra. Asia has the chetah, 
royal tiger, nyl-ghau, yak, and drome- 
dary. New Holland has its kangaroos, 
platybus, black swan, and cereopsis. 
Europe has a few peculiar species, but 
most of those, which are found there, are 
also met with in the northern portions 
of Asia. 

But while each division of the earth 
seems to afford something of the animal 
kind that is at once peculiar and remark- 
able, it must be admitted that Africa pre- 
sents the most wonderful species. It 
furnishes us with the giraffe, which is 
by far the tallest of animals; it produces 
the larger species of clephant, which is 
the largest of animals; and the African 
lion, being superior in strengta and fierce- 
ness to the Asiatic lion, is the most sav- 
age and formidable of wild beasts. 

But it is not on account of, their re- 
markable qualities only that the animals 
of Africa are a subject 6f interest. In 
that portion of the globe there are vast 
plains which are almost uninhabited by 
man. ‘These afford abundant sustenance 
for numberless herds of antelopes, of 
which there are inany kinds; for droves 
of quaggas, zebras, wild asses, ostriches, 
and other creatures; and here they are 
permitted to multiply with little interrup- 
tion. The lion, panther, and leopard are 
almost their only enemies. These occa- 
sionally snatcha victim as he comes to the 
pool for water, or passes a bush or thicket 
where the enemy lies in ambush; but 
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the number destroyed in this way is not 
sufficient greatly to check the increase 
of wild animals upon the plains of Africa. 
There are droves of antelopes stretching 
. over the plains as far as the eye can 
reach, and amounting to fifteen or twenty 
thousand in number. It is not uncom- 
mon to see large numbers of zebras, 
quaggas, and even ostriches, mingling 
in the crowd as if they were of the same 
family. 

A New England boy who takes his 
gun and goes into the woods or fields, 
fancies that he has pretty good luck if 
he can bring home half a dozen robins 
with two or three chip squirrels. If he 
kills a partridge or a brace of woodcock, 
he stands very high in his own estima- 
tion. I have myself roamed over the 
country for half a day, and felt myself 
compensated with no larger game than 
this. But sporting in Africa is quite a 
different matter. 


Captain Harris, an Englishman, who 
travelled in the southern parts of Africa 
a few years since, has given an interest- 


ing account of his adventures there. 
The following extract presents one of 
the scenes which he describes upon the 
river Meritsane, at a distance of some 
five or six hundred miles north of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

“The. reports of four savages of 1 
Batlapi tribe, who joined us yesterday, 
determined us to halt a day for the pur- 
pose of hunting. Richardson and my- 
self left the wagons at daybreak attend- 
ed by these men, and crossing the river, 
took a northwesterly direction through 
a park of magnificent caimelthorn trees, 
many of whic h were groaning under 
the huge nests of the social grosbeak : 
whilst others were decorated with green 
chusters of mistletoe, the bright scarlet 
berries of which were highly ornamen- 
al. 

“We soon perceived large herds of 

‘aggas and brindled gnoos, which con- 
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tinued to join each other, until the whelg 
plain seemed alive. The clatter of their 
hoofs was perfectly astounding, and | 
could compare it to nothing but to the 
din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, 
or the rushing of a mighty tempest. |] 
could not estimate the accumulated num- 
bers at less than fifteen thousand ; 
great extent of country being actually 
chequered black and white with their 
congregated As the panic 
caused by the report of our rifles ex- 
tended, clouds of dust hovered over 
them; and the long necks of troops of 
ostriches were also to be seen, towering 
above the heads of their less gigantic 
neighbors, and sailing past with aston- 
ishing raptdity. 

“Groups of purple sassaybys, and bril- 
liant red and yellow hartebeests, like- 
wise lent their aid to complete the picture, 
which must have been seen to be pro- 
perly understood, and which beggars all 
attempt at description. The savages 
kept in our wake, dexterously desp: utch- 
ing the wounded gnoos by a touch on 
the spine with the point of an assagai, 
and instantly covering up the carcass 
with bushes, to secure them from the 
voracity of the vultures, which hung 
about us like specks in the firmament, 
and descended with the velocity of light- 
ning, as each discharge of our artillery 
gave token of prey. 

“ As we proceeded, two strange figures 
were perceived standing under the shade 
of atree; these we instantly knew to be 
elands, the savages at the same moment 
exclaiming with evident delight, Impoofo, 
hapoofo ; ‘ead pressing our Remees to the 
utmost speed, we found ourselves for the 
first time at the heels of the largest and 
most beautiful species of the antelope 
tribe. Notwithstanding the unwieldy 
chape of these animals, they had at first 
greatly exceeded the speed of our jaded 
horses, but being pushed, they soon sep- 
arated; their sleek coats: turned first 
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blue and then white with froth ; the-foam 
fell from their mouths and nostrils, and 
the perspiration from their sides. Their 
pace gradually slackened, and with their 
full brilliant eyes turned imploringly 
towards us, at the end of a mile, each 
was laid low bya single ball. They 
were young bulls, measuring upwards 
of seventeen hands at the shouldef. 

“In size and shape, the body of the 
male eland resembles that of a well-con- 
ditioned ox, not unfrequently attaining 
the height of nineteen hands, and weigh- 
ing two thousand pounds. The head 
is strictly that of the antelope, light, 
graceful, and bony, with a pair of mag- 
nificent straight horns, about two feet in 
length, spirally ringed, and pointed back- 
wards. A broad and deep dewlap, 
fringed with brown hair, reaches to the 
knee. The color varies considerably 
with the age, being dun in some, in 
others an ashy blue with a tinge of 
ochre; and in many, also, sandy gray 
approaching to white. The flesh is 
esteemed, by all classes in Africa, above 
that of any other animal; in grain and 
color it resembles beef, but is better 
tasted, and more delicate, possessing a 
pure game flavor, and the quantity of 
fat with which it is interlarded is sur- 
prising, greatly exceeding that of any 
other game quadruped with which I am 
acquainted. The female is smaller and 
of slighter form, with less ponderous 
horns. The stoutest of our savage at- 
tendants could with difficulty transport 
the head of the eland to the wagons.” 

After describing his meeting three 
hundred elephants in a drove, and see- 
ing gnoos and quaggas by tens of thou- 
sands, Captain Harris proceeds to give 
the following account of hunting the 
giraffe or cameleopard : . 

“ Many days had now elapsed since 
we had even seen the cameleopard—and 
then only in smal! numbers, and under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. 


The blood coursed through my veins 
like quicksilver, therefore, as, on the 
morning of the nineteenth, from the back 
of Breslar, my most trusty steed, with a 
firm wooded plain before me, I counted 
thirty-two of these animals, industnous- 
ly stretching their peacock necks to crop 
the tiny leaves which fluttered above 
their heads, in a mimosa grove that 
beautified the scenery. They were 
within a hundred yards of me, but I 
reserved my fire. 

“ Although I had taken the field ex- 
pressly to look for giraffes, and had put 
four of the Hottentots on horseback, al! 
excepting Piet had as usual slipped off 
unperceived in pursuit of a troop of koo- 
doos. Our stealthy approach was soon 
opposed by an ill-tempered rhinoceros, 
which, with her ugly calf, stood directly 
in the path; and the twinkling of her 
bright little eyes, accompanied by a rest- 
less rolling of the body, giving earnest 
of her intention to charge, I directed 
Piet to salute her with a broadside, at 
the same moment putting spurs to my 
horse. At the report of the gun, and 
the sudden clattering of hoofs, away 
bounded the giraffes in grotesque confu- 
sion, clearing the ground by a succes- 
sion of frog-like hops, and soon leaving 
me far in the rear. ‘Twice were their 
towering forms concealed from view by 
a park of trees, which we entered almost 
at the same instant; and twice, on 
emerging from the labyrinth, did 1 per- 
ceive them tilting over an eminence 
greatly in advance. A white turban 
that I wore round my hunting cap, be- 
ing dragged off by a projecting bough, 
was instantly attacked by three rhino- 
ceroses ; a looking over my shoulder, 


I could see them long afterwards fagging 
themselves to overtake me. In the 
course of five minutes, the giraffes arriv- 
ed at a small river, the deep sands of 
which receiving their long legs, their 
flight was greatly retarded; and after 
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floundering to the opposite side, and 
scrambling to the top of the bank, I per- 
ceived that their race was run. 

“ Patting the steaming neck of my good 


steed, | urged him again to his utmost, 
and instantly found inyself by the side 
of the herd of giraties. The stately bull 
being readily distinguishable from the 











rest by his dark chesnut robe and supe- 
rior stature, I applied the muzzle of my 
rifle behind his dappled shoulder, with 
the right hand, and drew both triggers ; 
but he still continued to shuffle alone, 
and being afraid of losing hit:, should | 
dismount, among the extensive mimosa 
groves, with which the landscape was 
now obscured, I sat in my saddle, load- 
ing and firing behind the elbow, and 
then placing myself across his path, un- 
til, the tears trickling from his full, bril- 
liant eye, his lofty frame began to totter, 
and at the seventeenth discharge from 
the deadly grooved bore, bowing his 
graceful head from the skies, his proud 
form was prostrate in the dust. 

“ Never shall I forget the tingling ex- 
citement of that moment! Alone, in 
the wild wood, I hurraed with bursting 
exultation, and unsaddling my steed, 
sank exhausted beside the noble prize I 
had won. 

“When I leisurely contemplated the 
massive frame before me, seeming as 
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though it had been cast in a mould of 
brass, and protected by a hide of an inch 
and a half in thickness, it was no longer 
matter of astonishment that a bullet dis- 
charged from a distance of eighty or 
ninety yards should have been attended 
with little effect upon such amazing 
strength. The extreme height from the 
crown of the elecantly moulded head to 
the hoof of this ::aenificent animal, was 
eighteen feet; the whole being equally 
divided into neck, body, and leg. 

“Two hours were passed in complet- 
inga drawing; and Piet still not making 
his appearance, I cut off the tail, which 
exceeded five feet in length, and was by 
far the most estimable trophy I had 

vained; but proceeding to saddle my 
horse, which I had lef quietly grazing 
by the side of a r:~ning brook, my cha- 
grin may be conce.,od, when I discoy- 
ered that he had taken advantage of my 
occupation to free himself from his hal- 
ter and abscond. 

“Being ten miles from the wagons, 
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and in a perfectly strange country, I felt 
convinced that the only chance of recov- 
ering my pet was by following the trail, 
whilst doing which with infinite diffi- 
culty, the ground scarcely deigning to 
receive a foot-print, I had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting Piet and Mohanycom, 
who had fortunately seen and recap- 
tured the truant horse. Returning to 
the giraffe, we all feasted heartily upon 
the flesh, which, although highly scent- 
ed at this season with the rank mokaala 
blossoms, was far from despicable; and 
after losing our way in consequence of 
the twin-like resemblance of two scarped 
hills, we regained the wagons after 
sunset. 

“The rapidity with which giraffes, 
awkwardly formed as they are,can move, 
is beyond all things surprising, our best 
horses being unable to close with them 
under two miles. Their gallop is a suc- 
cession of jumping strides, the fore and 
hind leg on the same side moving to- 
gether instead of diagonally, as in most 
other quadrupeds, the former being kept 
close together, and the latter so wide 
apart, that, in riding by the animal's 
side, the hoof may be seen striking on 
the outside of the horse, momentarily 
threatening to overthrow him. Their 
motion, altogether, reminded me rather 
of the pitching of a ship, or roliing of a 
rocking-horse, than of anything living ; 
and the remarkable gait is rendered still 
more automaton-like by the switching, 
at regular intervals, of the long black 
tail, which is invariably curled above 
the back; and by the corresponding ac- 
tion of the neck, swinging, as it does, 
like a pendulum, and literally imparting 
to the animal the appearance of a piece 
of machinery in motion. Naturally 
gentle, timid, and peaceable, the unfor- 
tunate giraffe has no means of protecting 
itself but by kicking with its heels; but 
even When hemmed into a corner, it sel- 
dom resorts to this mode of defence.” 





Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 
and History of the Indians of 
America. 


CHAPTER f. 


First discoveries of Columbus.—The first inter- 
view between the Spaniards and the Indians. — 
Simplicity of the Indians.—Their appearance 
and manners.—Cuba discovered. — Disappoint- 
ment of Columbus in his search for gold.— Sails 
Sor Hayti. 


Ir was on the 12th of October, 1492, 
that Columbus first set his foot on the 
shores of the New World. He landed 
at a small island belonging to the Baha- 
mas, which he named San Salvader. 
With a drawn sword in his hand, he 
took possession of the country for his 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. I always regretted that Colum- 
bus unsheathed the sword. He only in- 
tended it as a ceremony, but it has 
proved a fatal reality to the poor Indians. 
The sword has almost always been un- 
sheathed between them and their chris- 
tian invaders. 

It is my purpose, in the course of my 
story, to give a brief view of the past 
and present condition of the Red Men 
of this western world. I shall first no- 
tice the people of the West India Islands; 
then of South America; then of North 
America; giving such sketches and 
descriptions as can be relied upon for 
truth, and which combine entertainment 
with instruction. 

Irving, in his history of Columbus, 
thus beautifully narrates the first inter- 
view between the Europeans and the 
Indians :—‘.The natives of the island, 
when at the dawn of day they had be- 
held the ships hovering on the coast, 
had supposed them some monsters, which 
had issued from the deep during the 
night. When they beheld the boats 
approach the shore, and a number of 
strange beings, clad in glittering steel, 
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ot raiment of various colors, landing 
upon the beach, they fled in affricht to 
the woods. 

“Finding, however, that there was 


no attempt to pursue or molest them, 
they gradually recovered from their ter- 
ror, and approached the Spaniards with 

ereat awe, frequently prostrating them- 
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selves, and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremony of taking posses- 
sion, they remained cazing, in timid ad- 
miration, at the complexion, the beards, 
the shining armor, and splendid dress 
of the Spaniards. 

‘The admiral particularly attracted 
their attention, from his commanding 
height, his air of authority, his scarlet 
dress, and the deference paid him by 
his companions ; all which pointed him 
out to be the commander. 

“When they had still further recov- 
ered from their fears, they approached 
the Spaniards, touched their beards, and 
examined their hands and faces, admir- 
ing their whiteness. Columbus was 
pleased with their simplicity, their gen- 
tleness, and the confidence they reposed 
in beings who must have appeared so 
strange and formidable, and he submit- 
ted to their sctutiny with perfect acqui- 
escence. 

“The wondering savages were won 
by this benignity. They now supposed 
that the ships had sailed out of the crys- 
tal firmament which bounded their hori- 
zon or thet they had descended from 


above, on their ample wings, and that 
these marvellous beings were inhabitants 
of the skies. 

The natives of the island were no 
less objects of curiosity to the Spaniards, 
differing, as they did, from any race of 
men they had seen. They w ere entirely 
naked, and painted with a variety of 
colors and devices, so as to give them a 
wild and fantastic appearance. Their 
natural complexion was of a tawny or 
copper hue, and they had no beards. 
Their hair was straight and coarse; 
their features, thoughMisfigured by paint, 
were agreeable; they had lofty foreheads, 

and remark: ably fine eyes. 

“ They were of moderate stature, and 
well shaped. They appeared to be a 
simple and artless people, and of gentle 
and friendly dispositions. Their only 
arms were lances, hardened at the end 
by fire, or pointed with a flint or the 
bone of a fish. There was no iron 
among them, nor did they know its pro- 
perties, for when a drawn sword was 
presented to them, they unguardedly 
took it by the edge. 

“Columbus distributed among them 
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colored caps, glass beads, hawk’s bells, 
and other trifles, which they received as 
inestimable gifts, and decorating them- 


selves with them, were wonderfully 
delighted with their finery. In return, 
they brought cakes of a kind of bread 





Columbus distributing presents. 


called cassava, made from the yuca root, 
which constituted a principal part of 
their food.” 

Thus kindly began the intercourse 
between the Old World and the New; 
but the demon of avarice soon disturbed 
their peace. ‘The Spaniards perceived 
small ornaments of gold in the noses of 
some of the natives. On being asked 
where this precious metal was procured, 
they answered by signs, pointing to the 
south, and Columbus understood them 
to say that a king resided in that quar- 
ter, of such wealth that he was served 
in great vessels of gold. 

Columbus took seven of the Indians 
with him, to serve as interpreters’ and 


. guides, and set sail to find the country 


of gold. He cruised among the beauti- 
ful islands, and stopped at three of them. 
These were green, fertile, and abound- 
ing with spices and odoriferous trees. 
The inhabitants, everywhere, appeared 
the same—simple, harmless, and happy, 
and totally unacquainted with civilized 
man. 

Columbus was disappointed in his 
hopes of finding any gold or spices in 


these islands; but the natives continued 
to point to the south, and then spoke of 
an island in that direction called Cuba, 
which the Spaniards understood them to 
say abounded in geld, pearls, and spices. 
People often believe what they earnestly 
wish; and Columbus sailed in search 
of Cuba, fully confident that he should 
find the land of riches. He arrived in 
sight of it on the 28th of October, 1492. 

Here he found a most lovely country, 
and the houses of the Indians, neatly 
built of the branches of palm trees, in the 
shape of pavilions, were scattered undet 
the trees, like tents in a camp. But 
hearing of a province in the centre of 
the island, where, as he understood the 
Indians to say, a great prince ruled, 
Columbus determined to send a present 
to him, and one of his letters of recom- 
mendation from the king and queen of 
Spain. 

For this purpose he chose two Span- 
iards, one of whom was a converted 
Jew, and knew Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Arabic. Columbus thought the prince 
must understand one or the other of 
these languages. ‘I'wo Indians were 
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sent with them as guides. They were 
furnished with strings of beads, and 
various trinkets, for their travelling ex- 
penses, and they were enjoined to ascer- 
tain the situation of the provinces and 
rivers of Asia, for Columbus thought the 
West Indies were a part of the Eastern 
Continent. 

The Jew found his Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic of no avail, and the Indian 
interpreter had to be the orator. He 
made a regular speech after the Indian 
manner, extolling the power, wealth, and 


generosity of the Whitemen. When he 
had finished, the Indians crowded round 
the Spaniards, touched and examined 
their skin and raiment, and kissed their 
hands and feet in token of adoration. 
But they had no gold to give them. 

It was here that tobacco was first dis- 
covered. When the envoys were on 
their return, they saw several of the 
natives going about with firebrands in 
their hands, and certain dried herbs 
which they rolled up in a leaf, and light- 
ing one end, put the other in their 





Indians smoking. 


mouths, and continued inhaling and 
puffing out the smoke. A roll of this 
kind they called a tobacco. The Span- 
iards were struck with astonishment at 
this smoking. 

When Columbus became convinced 
that there was no gold of consequence 
to be found in Cuba, he sailed in quest 
of some richer lands, and soon discoy- 
ered the island of Hispaniola, or Hayti. 
It was a beautiful island. The high 
mountains swept down into luxuriant 
plains and green savannas, while the 
appearance of cultivated fields, with the 
numerous fires at night, and the volumes 
of smoke which rose in various parts by 
day, ali showed it to be populous. Co- 
lumbus immediately stood in towards 





the land, to the great consternation of 

his Indian guides, who assured him by 

signs that the inhabitants had but one 

eye, and were fierce and cruel cannibals. 
(To be continued.) 


Suockxine.—An I[rish carman and his 
wife attended the wake, on Friday night, 
over the body of John Hand, whom Cliff 
killed. To do so, they left twin infants, 
fourteen months old, in the cradle at 
home ; but, becoming intoxicated, they 
did not return until morning, when they 
found their infants dead! The decision 
of the coroners’ jury was, we understand, 
that they came to their death by cold 
and starvation.—Detroit Adv., 1840. 
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The Travels, Adventures, and Experiences of Thomas Trotter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Landing at Malta.— Description of the city and 
inhabitants.— Excursion into the interior.— Vis - 
it to the catacomhs.— Wonderful subterranean 
abodes.— St. Paul’s Bay. 


Wuen we were through with the 


quarantine, we hauled round into the 
great harbor of Malta. The city, 
which is called Valetta, made a most 
stately appearance as we passed the 
castle of St. Elmo. It lies close to the 
sea, and the whole mass of buildings 
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bursts upon you at once, with its long 
rows of castellated walls, bristling with 
cannon, tier upon tier, towering battle- 
ments, turrets and bastions and pinnacles 
in the most picturesque profusgion—a 
grand and maguificent spectacle. The 
harbor was full of ships—men-of-war, 
merchantmen, and all sorts of small 
Mediterranean craft, rigged in the 
strangest style imaginable. 

Whole fleets of row-boats came crowd- 
ing round us, filled with people. Some 
of them had bands of music, playing 
“Yankee Doodle,”  ‘“ Washington’s 
March,” and “Hail Columbia,’ for 
which they expected we should give 
them a quarter of a dollar or so. Oth- 
ers brought fruit, fresh provisions, sea- 
shells and curiosities, for sale. Most 
of them spoke a little English, and, in 
their eagerness to sell their commodities, 
would make the most ludicrous speeches 
imaginable. One comical fellow had a 
pig for sale, which he praised very 
highly: * Buy pig, captain ?—unice pig, 
sweet pig, ’merican pig: won't heave 
nothing overboard, eat brick-dust, eat 
anything.” It was difficult to get rid 
of the importunities of these people. 
They would offer a thing for a dollar, 
and then gradually come down to nine- 
pence. 

When we landed on the quay, we 
found a still greater crowd besetting us, 
offering to carry our trunks, amidst im- 
mense confusion and jabbering. Don- 
keys and mules were trotting about, but 
we saw no horses. We passed through 
a great gate in a wall, and went up into 
the city, by climbing flights of stone 
steps. The donkeys go up and down 
with heavy loads on their backs, and 
never stumble. All the streets were 
narrow, with high stone houses on each 
side, and full of people. The main 
street occupies the summit of the rock 
on which the city is built, and all the 
cross streets run up and down the hill, 


ard are paved stair-fashion. The cit 
is one of the handsomest in the world, 
and looks like an assemblage of palaces. 
The streets are straight, and all the 
hpuses are built of a light yellow stone. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than 
their architecture. The fronts are stud- 
ded with bold masses of carved stones 
work, balconies, cornices, pilasters, pro- 
jections, and sculptured ornaments of 
various descriptions. The prospect 
through one of the streets is a perfect 
picture. | could not help contrasting 
it with our American cities, with their 
quadrangular monotony of architecture ! 
After we had secured our baggage at 
the hotel, | walked out to take a view 
of the city. The population seemed to 
be all in the streets, and to live out of 
doors. The crowd was immense in 
every public place, and everything visi- 
ble was full of character and variety. I 
do not believe there is a epot in the 
world that exhibits a more striking and 
motley spectacle than the streets of Mal 
ta. ‘This island is the central point ot 
the whole Mediterranean commerce, 
which brings it a constant succession of 
visitors from all the countries around. 
The crowd looks like a fancy ball, where 
the people dress so as to difler from each 
other. Here is the fantastical Greek in 
his picturesque drapery of red and 
white; the turbaned ‘Turk with his 
bushy and flowing beard; the swarthy 
Arab in his coarse haick or cloak; the 
grave Austrian, the scowling Moor, the 
squab Dutchman, the capering Sicilian, 
the hawk-eyed and tawny Calabrian, 
the native Maltese; the Spaniard, the 
Frenchman, the John. Bull, and the 
Yankee, all in strange mixture, and 
with their various manners and lan- 
guages. The whole group is perfectly 
dramatic. Little boys, about as high as 
my knee, were running about, dressed 
in black small-clothes and those great 
cocked-hats which we call “ three-cor- 
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nered scrapers.” The women of the 
island looked like nuns in black silk 
hoods; they cover most of the face, and 
peep out with one eye. This habit 
makes almost all the women squint- 
eyed. 

After I had gone over the greater part 
of the city and visited its elegant 
churches, of which it contains a large 
number, | set forth for a walk into the 
country. I went out at a massive gate- 
way and across a draw-bridge, which 
offer the only passage-way into the inte- 
rior of the island. I was struck with 
astonishment at the strength and extent 
of the fortifications. It seemed impossi- 
ble that any force, either of human arms 
or cannon-balls, could ever break through 
the walls. The French took the place 
in 1800, and when Bonaparte entered at 
this gate, he said it was lucky there 
was somebody inside to open it, or they 
could never have got in. Immense 
walls and bastions, one above another, 
towered over my head. I looked down 
into one of the ditches; it appeared to be 
a hundred feet deep, and there were 
flower-gardens and orchards at the bot- 
tom. After travelling a few minutes, ] 
saw before me a long row of arches, fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, which I found 
to be an aqueduct: the road passed 
under it. Here I had the first glimpse 
of the country, and [ was struck with 
the odd appearance of everything. 
There were no fields nor.pastures, such 
as we have in our country, but the 
whole land lay in terraces, faced with 
thick stone walls, making little square 
inclosures, where crops: of wheat and 
other vegetables were growing. The 
whole face of the island presented a 
succession of stripes of light yellow 
rock and fresh green vegetation. Here 
and there were low hills dotted with 
dark green locust trees, and a great 
many country houses and villas were 
scattered round. All along under these 


walls grew wild fig-trees and immense 
clumps of prickly pear, and thousands 
of lizards were darting up and down 
with the liveliest movements. Peasants 
were passing along the road driving 
donkeys loaded with bundles of grass, 
and now and then I met a chaise drawn 
by a mule, thumping over the stony 
road. I was surprised that any person 
could be found willing to risk his bones 
by such a jolting. 

One would suppose, by the looks of 
the country here, that the inhabitants 
had covered it with stone walls to keep 
the grass from blowing away. Indeed, 
the soil is so thin, dhd the surface so 
irregular, that but for these walls, half 
the island would be washed bare by the 
rains. It is a solid rock, with only a 
foot or two of soil. Having gone seve- 
ral miles, | reached Citta Vecchia, or the 
old city, the ancient capital of Malta. 
It stands in the centre of the island, and 
looks very antique, being a confused 
assemblage of fantastical structures, gray 
with age. It is probably three thousand 
years old or more. I went into a little 
shop kept by an old woman, and amused 
myself with staring at the odd appear- 
ance of everything. A man sat at work 
cutting a pair of sandals out of a raw 
hide; a little boy, with a desperately 
dirty face, was munching a handful of 
green stuff in a corner; and a queer- 
looking blue cat, with half a tail, rolled 
her green eyes up at me: she had 
doubtless never seen a Yankee before. 
The old woman sold bread, greens, or- 
anges, wine, &c. I drank a tumbler of 
wine, for which | paid a half-penny ; it 
was a dark red wine like claret, and 
about the strength of common cider. 
Some wine is made in the island, but 
most of what is used comes from Sicily. 

I went to the top of the great church, 
which has a very lofty dome, where | 
had a prospect of the whole island. 
The view is picturesque and striking 
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in the highest degree. The island 
‘ooks like an immense chess-board, the 
surface being chequered out into squares 
of green verdure and stone wall. Vil- 
lages without number were scattered 
about in every direction, each with the 
tall dome of a church rising above its 
cluster of houses. Many of these 
churches I visited in my walk, and was 
astonished to find every one of them 
richly adorned in the interior with gold, 
silver, and precious stones. ‘The pri- 
vate houses in these villages are very 
far from exhibiting the same wealth. 

I had a guide with me, who showed me 
over the cathedral of Citta Vecchia, and 
then asked if I wanted to see the cata- 
combs. I had never before heard of them, 
but replied in the affirmative; where- 
upon he led the way through a narrow 
street, till he came to a door, at which 
he thumped lustily. It was opened by 
a little tawny-faced fellow in a monk's 
dress. He bustled about and got a 
bunch of keys, and some torches and 
candles. We each took a torch and 
candle, and followed him through a 
series of iong narrow lanes, till we came 
to a great gate in a wall. Here we 
struck fire, lighted our torches and can- 
dles, and entered the passage. It looked 
dark and dismal, and we continued 
going down long flights of steps till we 
came to a sort of landing-place ata great 
distance below the surface. I know not 
how to describe the scene that I wit- 
nessed here. For miles around, there 
was a labyrinthian extent of dark pas- 
sages cut in the rock, winding and zig- 
zagging in all directions ; sometimes ex- 
panding into the breadth and loftiness 
of spacious halls, and sometimes con- 
tracting into a strait so narrow as hardly 
to admit a single person. 

Along the sides of these galleries 
were innumerable niches and recesses 
cut in the rock as places of deposit for 
corpses; they were probably all full, 
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thousands of years ago. Here and there 
we found a solitary bone, which | gazed 
at with feelings of awe as the relic of an 
ancient generation. ‘The place appeared 
to me like a great subterranean city 
whose inhabitants had all deserted it. 
The age of it is unknown; not even tra- 
dition can tell it. It was used as a hid- 
ing-piace by the early Christians during 
times of persecution, and must have 
been found admirably suited to that pure 
pose: thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple might conceal themselves beyond all 
search in its immense extent of winding 
and perplexing avenues, which run into 
one another, and would lead any one 
astray who was not perfectly familiar 
with all their turnings and windings. 

In one of the large halls we found 
two ancient hand-mills for corn and 
oil, which had been used by the inhab- 
itants of this dark abode. Every pas- 
sage and room is full of secret nooks 
and openings, into which the inmates 
might creep for safety in case of surprise. 
Great numbers of names and _ inscrip- 
tions are cut in all parts of the rock; 
and the sides and ceiling of the nar- 
row galleries are blackened with the 
smoke of torches. Strange and over- 
powering were the sensations {hat came 
upon me as I followed my guide through 
these drear avenues and halls of death. 
In spite of my confidence in him, it was 
impossible not to feel an apprehension 
of being lost among the innumerable 
turnings and windings of this dark laby- 
rinth. Now and then we would stop 
and contemplate the striking effect of 
our flickering torches, which threw red 
gleams of light along the walls, and 
seemed to show us indistinct forms flit- 
ting hither and thither amid the dark- 
ness beyond. 

We stood still, held our breath, and 
marked the drear silence that reigned 
around, where the sound of a footstep or 
a whisper struck the ear like an unhal- 
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lowed intrusion breaking the still repose 
of the ancient dead. ‘Then we shouted 
and listened to the hollow echoes that 
rumbled through the rocky mansion, and 
died away in the distance, among miles of 
long galleries and reverberating caverns. 
No scene could be more impressive—I 
almost expected the dead inmates of this 
gloomy abode to start up before my 


face, and greet me with the accents of 


three thousand years ago. We tra- 
versed one long passage after another, 
but the labyrinth appeared to be endless. 
The excavations are said to be fifteen 
miles in extent; they may be twice as 
long for aught | know: the only wonder 
is that any man ever undertook to mea- 
sure them. After all I have said, the 
reader will have no adequate conception 
of these wonderful abodes: he must go 
to the spot to know what they really 
are. 

I never knew the light of day so 
cheerful, deliciows, and exhilarating as 
when | got out of this dark place, into 
the open air; it seemed like passing 
from death to life. The little monk was 
very thankful for a ninepence which | 
gave him for his trouble in showing me 
throuch the catacombs. 

Going along one of the streets of the 
town, I saw a statue of St. Paul, shaking 
the viper from his hand. ‘This is be- 
lieved to be the spot where the house 
stood in which he lodged while in the 
island. There is a bay qn the south- 
western shore, where, according to tra- 
dition, he was shipwrecked. This I 
determined to visit, and hired a stout boy, 
whom I found in the street, to show me 
the way. We travelled over a road on the 
bare rock, very rough, and which grew 
rougher every mile. The country was 
pretty much like what I have mentioned, 
parcelled out into little square inclo- 
sures, with low cabins in the sides of the 
walls, looking like dog-kennels, but de- 
signed as lodging-places for the men 


who guard the fields by night. By-and. 
by the road began to descend, and I soor 
found we were close to the sea. I was 
obliged to clamber down the ragged 
rocks, but my companion jumped from 
cliff to cliff like a goat. We soon 
reached the margin of the bay, and he 
conducted me to a bold projection in the 
rocky shore, which tradition has marked 
out as the precise spot where the ship 
which was bearing St. Paul to Rome, 
struck the land,as related in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

I walked out to the extremity of the 
point, against which the sea was dashing, 
and sat down upon the rock to enjoy 
the feelings excited by the history of 
this interesting place. I gazed for some 
time upon the wild scene around me, 
and called up in imagination the shad- 
ows of the beings who, 1800 years ago, 
had figured in these events. Here stood 
the shipwrecked apostle and beheld the 
same wild and rugged prospect that 
strikes the eye at the present moment, 
for hardly a single point in the land- 
scape appears to have undergone any 
change since his time. There is a 
chapel on the shore a few yards from 
the water, and two or three castles on 
the eminences around; these are all the 
buildings in sight. Three or four rag- 
ged boys were picking up shells on the 
beach, but no other living creature was 
to be seen. 1 saw the sun sink into the 
ocean, and was obliged to hasten my 
return, lest the city gates should be 


closed. (To be continued.) 





Wir.—Some one observed to a wag 
on one occasion, that his coat seemed to 
have been made too short; to which 
he replied, that “it would be long 
enough before he got another.” 





In delay, there lies no plenty. 
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THE KINGFISHER AND NIGHTINGALE. 12 
The Kingfisher and the Nightingale; . 


A 


ONcE upon a time,a meeting took 
place between a kingiisher and a mock- 
ing-bird. The latter, being dressed in 
very plain feathers, at first felt a little 
humbled by the brilliant plumage of his 
neighbor. ‘The kingfisher, perceiving 
the admiration of the mocking-bird. 
jetked his tail and tossed his head, 
as to show off all the changing hues of 
his feathers to oreat advantage. 

While this was going on between the 
two birds, a sportsman chanced to be 
passing by, and seeing them, paused t 
watch their proceedings. Readily un- 
derstanding the scene, and disgusted 
with the conceit and vanity of the king- 
fisher, he drew up his gun, and shot 
him down. As he went to pick up the 
fallen bird, he made the following reflec- 
tions : 

“This silly kingfisher is like a per- 
son who is vain of his dress or his out- 
ward beauty. His skin, when stuffed 
with tow, is just as valuable as when 
the bird’s living flesh and bones are in 
it; his outside is all there is of him. 


But the modest mocking-bird is like a 


person who contributes to our pleasure 


FABLE. 


or our lustruction, and relies upon tne 
rood he does Lo others for lis standing 
amon’ mankind. How contemptible 18 
pride; how amiable and attractive is 
modesty allied to merit!” 

A sacactovs Deoc.-—A grocer in Edin- 
burgh had a doe, which for seme time 
amused and astonished the people in 
the nerrhborhood. A man who went 
through the streets ringing a_ bell and 
selling penny pies, happened one day to 
treat this dog with a pie. The next 
time he heard the pieman’s bell, the dog 
ran to him with impetuosity, seied him 
by the coat, and would not allow hii to 
pass. The pieman. who understood 
what the animal wanted, showed him a 
penny, and pointed to his master, who 
stood at the street nea and saw what 
was going on. The dog immediately 
supplicated his master by many humble 
gestures and looks. ‘The master put a 
penny into the dog’s mouth, which he 
instantly delivered to the pieman, and 
received his pie; and this traffic between 
the pieman and the grocer’s dog continued 
to be daily practised for many months. 
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Absence of Mind, 


Tnis is that habit which some people 
have, of thinking of one thing, while 
they are doing another. The famous 
Sir Isaac Newton was a philosopher, 
and he thought a great deal about 
the heavenly bodies, and such mighty 
matters. Of course, he could hardly be 
expected to think much about common 
things. However, he did once have a 
fancy for a lady, and one evening he 
went to see her. As he was sitting 
with her by the fireside smoking his 
pipe, he became absorbed in his mathe- 
matics, and in his absence of mind he 
took hold of the lady’s finger and stuck 
it into the fiery bowl of his pipe, thus 
making it a tobacco-stopper ! 

I once knew an old lady who would 
go about the room, looking upon the 
shelf, peeping into the table drawer, 
tumbling over a cupboard that served as 
a kind of Noah’s ark, where every strange 
thing was deposited—all the time teas- 
ing and fretting because she could not 
find her spectacles, until at last she dis- 
covered that the said spectacles were 
snugly sitting astride of her nose! 

But this is a trifling instanée of ab- 
sence of mind, compared with some 
others. An old maid of Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, had taken an unaccountable 
fancy to a pig, which she kept as a kind 
of pet about the house, and often took it 
into her lap. The poor thing seemed to 
be forever pinched with a pain in its 
bowels, and therefore kept up an almost 
perpetual squealing. Still, the kind 
woman loved it all the better, and cher- 
ished it the more for its very infirmities. 
The lady was withal a literary lady, and 
fond of reading and writing books, and 
her head ran upon these operations so 
much, that she often forgot where she 
was, and what she was doing. 

One day, she appeared at the door of 
a neighbor in a good deal of trouble, 
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with the pig under her arm, squealing 
with all its might, as usual ; upon which 
the following dialogue ensued : 

Woman. Good morning, neighbor! 
Good morning! I called to see you 
about—about—soinething or other—but 
in fact I forget what it was I was after. 

Neighbor. Oh! you wanted some- 
thing or other, and you thought you’d 
come and ask me what ’t was you want- 
ed? 

Woman. Why yes—no. Be still, 

ou naughty pig! be still! Yes, I am 
looking for something. Stop your ever- 
lasting squealing! Oh! I remember! 
I’ve lost my pig. Have you seen any- 
thing of him ? 

Neighbor. Why, what's that you 
have under your arm ? 

Woman. Gracious! I’ve got the pig 
under my arm all this time! Poor, dear 
thing—shat I should have forgotten you, 
while I was all the time thinking of you! 
and that I should have lost you while I 
was clasping you to my breast! Well 
done! [I must be a genius, as aunt 
Dorcas says! 

Some yenrs ago there lived at the 
city of Washington a famous English- 
man by the name of Thomas Law. He 
was very absent-minded, and often for- 
got his christian name. One day, he 
was writing a letter, and when he came 
to the end, and wanted to sign his name, 
he was in great trouble because he could 
not remember the first part of it. At 
last, Claxton, the door-keeper, chanced to 
be passing, and Law remembered that 
his christian name was the same as 
Claxton’s. Accordingly he said, * Clax- 
ton, what is your christian name?” 
“« Thomas,” was the answer. “Oh yes, 
Thomas,” said Law, and immediately 
wrote his name, “ Thomas Law !” 

These instances are somewhat amus- 


_ ing, but I can tell you of an instance in 


which absence of mind proved more 
serious. A famous courtier once wished 
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to ingratiate himself into the favor of 
two persons of great rank and power, 
but who were deadly enemies to each 
other. These were Lord B. and Lord 
Q. In order to please these two per- 
sons, the courtier wrote a letter to each 
of them.. That of Lord B. was as fol- 
lows : 

My dear Lord B. 

I met with Lord Q. last evening at 
Lady Lackaday’s. It was the first time 
I had seen him. I felt instinctively 
an aversion similar to that which is in- 
spired by the presence of a serpent. I can 
easily enter into your feelings respecting 
him. Indeed, I do not see how any one 
can differ from your lordship in this 
matter. It is impossible not to feel a 
sympathy with the man who stands in 
open and manly opposition to one upon 
whose forehead “knave” is written by 
the hand of his Creator. 

I am, dear Lord, yours, 


B. L. 


The next letter was as follows: 


My dear Lord Q. 

Lord B. is an ass, and I ask no better 
proof of it than that he seems to hate 
you, whom all the world beside agree 
to love and admire. He is stark mad 
with envy. You have only to let him 
alone, and he will make himself ridicu- 
lous before the whole town. This is all 
ou have to do to destroy your-rival. 
se him alone! Yours faithfully, 


B. L. 


Such are the two letters; but unluck- 
ily for the success of the courtier’s crafty 
schemes, he was addicted to fits of ab- 
sence of mind, and when he came to 
superscribe the aforesaid letters, he ad- 
dressed the one intended for Lord B. 
to Lord Q., and that for Lord Q. to 
Lord B.; so that when they were read, 
each of these persons discovered the 


trick and hypocrisy of the courtier. 


Varieties, 


Pun.—While the repairs were going 
on in State street, Boston, two gentle- 
men of the bar happening to meet, one 
said, “I think this looks like putting 
new cloth upon an old garment.” “I 
think so too,” replied the other; “but 
it will make the rent greater.” 

Humor.—A number of years ago, an 
eccentric old gentleman, residing in a 
cottage in England, was greatly annoyed 
by noctural depredators, who broke the 
fences in his garden, in order to get at 
the good things contained therein. As 
he did not care so much for the loss of 
the fruit as the damage done to the 
enclosures, and as he was rather fond 
of witticisms, he had the following no- 
tice put up: “ All thieves are im future 
to enter by the gate, which will be left 
open for the purpose.” 





Has a Dog Wincs?—* Father, has a 
dog got wings ?” 

“ No, my son.” 

“ Well, [ thought so—but mother told 
me, the other day, that as she was going 
along the road, a dog flew at her.” 


Intsh Witr.—An_ honest Hibernian, 
upon reading his physician’s bill, replied, 
that he had no objections to pay him for his 
medicines, but his visits he would return. 





Death of the President. 


Witniam Henry Warrison, who became 
President of the United States on the 4th of 
March last, died on the night of the 4th of 
April, just thirty days after he had entered 
upon the duties of his high office. 

This event is calculated to cast a gloom over 
the whole nation, for Gen. Harrison was gene- 
rally esteemed a good man, and most persons 
believed that he would govern the country in 
a manner to promote the happiness of the peo- 
ple. He had lived to be almost seventy years 
of age; and now, being elevated to the highest 
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office in the gift of the people, he is suddenly 


cut down, and laid in the same dust that must 
) cover ordinary men. This dispensation of 
Providence seems almost like quenching a 


great beacon-light upon the sea-shore at night, 
just at the moment when its illumination had 
begun to scatter the darkness around. 

A solemn thought is suggested by this event. 
Gen. Harrison has lived a long life, and has 
often been in the midst of seeming peril. He 
has often been in battle with savages and with 
the British soldiery. He has often trodden the 
forest amid all the dangers and vicissitudes 
that beset the traveller there. He has spent 
: many days of toil in the field, laboring as a 

farmer. In all! these situations and conditions 
—froum youth to age—he has enjoyed the pro- 
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Patter, patter, let it pour! 

Patter, patter, let it roar! 

Let the gaudy lightning flash- 

Let the headfong thunder dash— 

*T is the weleome April shower, 

Which will wake the sweet May flower. 
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tecting care of Providence. But at last he was 
elevated to a great office ; he became the occy. 
pant of a palace; he w as the hope of a great 
nation; he was surrounded with friends, with 
mighty men, with skilful physicians, with ten. 
der nurses—with the great, the good, the 
prayerful—but all in vain. His time had 
come—the arrow was sped from the bow, an 
no human arm could stay its flight. And this 
should warn us all to consider well the lesson 
conveyed by this event—which is, that life and 
death are in the hands of God. He ean pro 
tect us everywhere—in the cottage or th: e lov 
cabin, in the forest or the field; or he ean 
take us away in the midst of power and pomp 
and riches. Let us therefore be ever prepared 
jor the decisions of his wisdom. 


SONG. 


OSED FOR MERRY’S MUSBUM. 
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Down the hill side let it gus, "Tis the welcome April shower Which will wake the sweet May flower 
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Patter, patter, let it pour! 

Patter, patter, let it roar! 

Soon the clouds will burst away— 
Soon will shine the bright spring day, 
Soon the weleome April shower 

Will awake the sweet May flower. 
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My own Life 


aud Adventures, 


(Continued from page 71.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


My uncle's influence.—The influence of the tav- 
ern.— State of society forty years ago.— Liquor 
opposed to education.—The church end th 
tavern.— The country schoolhouse.— Dooks used 
in the school.—A few words about myself. 

I pass over a space of several years in 
my history, and come to the period when 
[ was about fifteen. Up to this time, | 
had made little progress in education, 
compared with what is done at the pres- 
entday. I could indeed read and write, 
and I knew something of arithmetic, 
but my advance beyond this was incon- 
siderable. A brief detail of certain cir- 
cumstances will show the reason of 
this. 

In the first place, my uncle had no 
very high estimation of what he called 
larnin; he was himself a man of ac- 
tion, and believed that books render 
people dull and stupid, rather than effi- 

9 


cient in the business of life. He was 
therefore opposed. to education in gene- 
ral, and partitularly so in my case; and 
not only was his opinion equivalent to 
law with respect to ane, but it was of 
ereat force in the village, on account of 
his character and position. 

He kept the village tavern, which in 
those days of rum and punch was an 
institution of great power and authority 
It was common, at the period of which I 
speak, for the church or meeting-house 
and tavern to stand side by side; but 
if one day in the week, sobriety and 
temperance were preached in the former, 
hard drinking and licentiousness were 
deeply practised in the latter during the 
other six. The tavern, therefore, not 
only counteracted the good effect of the 
preacher, but it went farther, and in 
many cases corrupted the whole mass of 
society. The members of the church 
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thought it no scandal to make regular 
visits to the bar-room at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, and at four P. M.; the 
deacon always kept his jugs well filled, 
and the minister took his toddy or his 
tansy bitters, in open day, and without 
reproach. 

In such a state of society as this, the 
tavern-keeper was usually the most in- 
fluential man in the village, and if he 
kept good liquors, he was irresistible. 
Now my uncle was a prince of a tavern- 
keeper for these jolly days. He was, 
in fact, what we call a whole-souled fel- 
low: generous, honest, and frank-heart- 
ed. His full, ruddy countenance be- 
spoke all this; and his cheerful, hearty 
voice carried conviction of it to every 
listener. Beside, his tavern was freely 
and generously kept: it was liberally 
supplied with good beds, and every 
other luxury or comfort common to 
those days. I have said before, it 
was situated upon the great road, then 
travelled by the mail stages between 
Boston and New York. The establish- 
nent was of ample extent, consisting of 
a pile of wooden buildings of various 
and irregular architecture—all painted a 
deep red. ‘There was near it a large 
barn with extensive cow-houses, a corn- 
crib, a smoke-house, and a pig-sty, ar- 
ranged solely with a view to ease of com- 
munication with the house, and conse- 
quently all drawn closely. around it. 
The general effect, when viewed at a 
distance, was that of two large jugs sur- 
rounded with several smaller ones. 

Before this heap of edifices swung 
the tavern sign, with a picture of a 
barn-yard cock on one side, and a bull 
upon the other, as I have told you before : 
and though the artist that painted it 
was only a common house-dauber, and 
though the pictures were of humble 
pretensions when compared with the 
productions of Raphagl, still, few speci- 
mens of the fine arts hz ve ever had more 
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admirers than the cock and bull of my 
uncle’s sign. How many a toper has 
looked upon it when approaching the 
tavern with his feverish lip, as the er. 
blem and assurance of the rum that was 
soon to feed the fire kindled . _ 
throat; how many a jolly fellow, stay. 
gering from the ian, has seen heh 0 sign 
reeling against the sky, and mixing gro- 
tesquely with the dreamy images of his 
fancy ! 

If we add to this description, that in 
the street, and nearly in front of the tay- 
ern, Was a wood- -pile about ten feet hich, 
and covering three or four square rods 
of ground; that on one side was a litter 
of harrows, carts and ploughs, and on 
the other a general assortment of wag- 
ons, old sleighs, broken stages, and 
a rickety vehicle resembling a modern 
chaise without atop; and if we sprinkle 
between all these articles a good supply 
of geese and pigs, we shall have a pretty 
fair account of the famous Cock and Bul! 
tavern that flourished in Salem nearly 
forty years ago. , 

The proprietor of such an establisa- 
ment could not, in those days, but be a 
man of influence ; and the free manners 
and habits of my uncle tended to in- 
crease the power that his position gave 
him. He drank liberally himself, “and 
vindicated his practice by saying that 
good liquor was one of the gifts of provi- 
dence, and it was no sin—indeed it was 
rather a duty—to indulge in providentia! 
gifts freely. All this made him a favor- 
ite, particularly with a set of hard drink- 
ers who thronged the bar-room, especially 
of a wet day ‘and on winter ev enings. 

As I have said, my uncle was opposed 
to education, and as he grew older and 
drank deeper, his prejudice against it 
seemed to increase ; and though I can- 
not easily account for the fact, still every 
drunkard in the place was an enemy to 
all improvements in thé school. W hen 


a town-meeting took place, these per 
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sons were invaribly in opposition to 
every scheme, the design ot which was 
to promote the cause of education, and 
this party was usually headed by my 
uncle. And it is not a little curious 
that the tavern party also had its influence 
in the church, for my uncle was a member 
of it, and many of his bar-room cronies 
also. They were so numerous as to 
cast a heavy vote, and therefore they ex- 
ercised a good deal of power here. As in 
respect to the school, so in the house of 
worship, they were for spending as little 
money as possible, and for reducing its 
power and influence in society to the low- 
est possible scale. ‘They even held the 
minister in check, and though he saw the 
evil tendency of intemperance in the vil- 
lage, he had not nerve enough to attack it, 
except ina very soft and mild way, which 
probably served to increase the vice at 
which he aimed ; for vice always thrives 
when holy men condemn it gently. 
Now I have said that my uncle was 
a kind-hearted, generous mo), by na- 
ture; how then could he be so narrow- 
minded in respect to education and re- 
ligion? The answer to this question is 


easy. He was addicted to the free use * 


of liquors, which not ouly tends to de- 
stroy the body, but to ruin all the nobler 
parts of the mind. As he came more 
and more under the influence of ardent 
spirits, he grew narrow-minded, sottish 
and selfish. And this is one of the 
great evils of taking ardent spirits. The 
use of them always tends to break down 
the mind; to take away from us those 
noble feelings and lofty thoughts, which 
are the glory of man ; in short, to sink us 
lower and lower toward the brute crea- 
tion. A determined drunkard is usu- 
ally a great part of the time but little 
elevated above a beast. 

Now I have been particular about this 
part of my story, for } wished to show, 
you the natural influence of the habits 
of my unc’e, and their operation upon 


my own fortunes. I have yet a sadder 
story to tell, as to the effect of the village 
tavern, not only upon myself, but upon my 
uncle, and several others. That must 
be reserved for some of the sad pages 
through which my tale will lead you. 
For the present, | only point out the 
fact, that a man who encourages the sale 
of liquors is usually unfriendly to the 
education and improvement of mankind ; 
that his position tends to make him fear 
the effect of light and wish for darkness ; 
that hard drinking will ruin even a gen- 
erous and noble mind and heart; and 
that the habit of dealing in liquor is one 
to be feared, as it induces a man to 
take narrow, selfish, and low views of 
human nature and human society. It 
appears to me that a trade which thrives 
when men turn drunkards, and which 
fails when men grow temperate, is a 
trade which is apt to injure the mind and 
soul of one who follows it. Even my 
noble-hearted and generous uncle fell, 
under such sinister influences. 

But to return to the school. I have 
already described the situation of the 
house. ‘The building itself was of wood, 
about fifteen feet square, plastered with- 
in, and covered with benches without 
backs, which were constructed by thrust- 
ing sticks, for lees, through auger holes 
in a plank. Ou one side, against the 
wall, was a long table, serving as a desk 
for the writers. 

The chimney was of rough stone, and 
the fire-place was of the same material. 
But what it lacked in grace of finish, was 
made up in size. I believe that it was 
at least ten feet wide, and five in depth, 
and the flue was so perpendicular and 
ample, that the rain and snow fell down 
to the bottom, without the risk of strik- 
ing the sides. In summer, the school 
was kept by a woman, who charged the 
town a dollar a week, boarding herself; 
in winter it was kept by a man, who was 
paid five dollars a month and found 
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Here about seventy children, of all 
sizes, were assembled during this latter 
portion of the year; the place and 
manner of treatment being arranged as 
much as possible on the principle that a 
schoolhouse is a penitentiary, where the 
more suffering, the more improvement. 

I have read of despots and seen pris- 
ons, but there are few of the former 
more tyrannical than the birch-despot of 
former days, or of the latter, more 
gloomy than the old-fashioned school- 
house, under the tyrant to which it was 
usually committed. 

{ must enter into a few details. 
The fuel for the school consisted of 
a and was brought in winter, load 

load, as it was wanted; though it 
oc seuliekally happened that we got en- 
tirely out, and the sch ool was kept 
without fire if the master could endure 
the cold, or dismissed if the weather 
chanced to be too severe to be borne. 
The wood was green oak, hickory, or 
maple, and when the fire could be in- 
duced to blaze between the sticks, there 
was a most notable hissing and frying, 
and a plentiful exudation of sap at each 
end of them. 

The wood was cut into lengths 
of about five feet, by the scholars, 
each of the larger boys taking his 
turnat this, and at making the fire in 
the morning. This lattter was a task 
that demanded great strength and pa- 
tience ; for, in the first plac a, these must 
be a back-log, five feet in‘length, and at 
least fifteen inches.in diameter; then a 
top-stick about two-thirds as big; and 
then a forestick of similar dimensions. 
It required some strength to move these 
logs to their places ; and after the frame 
of the work was built, the gathering of 
chips, and the blowing, the wooing, the 
courting that were necessary to make the 
revolting flame take hold of the wet fuel, 
demanded a degree of exertion, and an 
endurance of patience, well calculated to 


ripen and harden youth for the stern 
endurances of manhood. 

The school began at nine in the 
morning, and it was rare that the fire 
gave out any heat so early as this; nor 
could it have been of much consequence 
had it done so, for the school-room was 
almost as open as a sieve, letting in the 
bitter blast at every window and door, 
and through a thousand cracks in the 
thin plastering of the walls. Never 
have | seen such a miserable set of 
blue-nosed, chattering, suffering crea- 
tures as were these children, for the 
first hour after the opening of school, on 
a cold winter morning. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what could they do? No- 
thing, and they were expected to do 
nothing. 

The books in use were Webster’s 
Spelling Book, Dilworth’s Arithmetic, 
Webster’s Second and Third Part, the 
New Testament, and Dwight’s Geogra- 
phy. These wereall, and the best scholars 
of the seminary never penetrated more 
than half through this mass of science. 
There was no such thing as a history, 
a grammar, or a map in the school. 
These are mysteries reserved for more 
modern days. 

Such was the state of things—such 
the condition of the school, where I re- 
ceived my education, the only education 
that I ever enjoyed, except such as I 
have since found in study by myself, 
and amid the active pursuits of life. 
But let me not blame the schoolhouse 
alone; I was myself in fault, for even 
the poor advantages afforded me there, ! 
wilfully neglected ; partly because | 
was fond of amusing myself and impa- 
tient of application; partly because J 
thought myself worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, ‘and fancied that I was above the 
necessity of instruction ; and partly be- 
cause my uncle and his bar-room friends 
were always sneering at men of educa- 
tion, and praising men of spirit and ac- 
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tion—those who could drive a stage 
skilfully, or beat in pitching cents, or 
bear off the palm in a wrestling-match, 
or perchance carry the largest quantity 
of liquor under the waistcoat. 

Such being the course of circurnstan- 
ces that surrounded me at the age of 
fifteen, it will not be surprising if my 
story should at last lead to some painful 
facts; but my succeeding chapters will 
show. 

(To be continued.) 


The Artists’ Cruise. 


Asout the first of August, 1840, an 
(xcursion was set on foot, by five young 
men of Boston, for recreation and ainuse- 
ment—one full of interest and excite- 
ment, conducive equally to health and 
pleasure. The plan was this—to em- 
bark in a small pleasure-boat called the 
Phantom, built and owned by one of the 
company, who was also well skilled in 
nautical affairs, and proceed by easy dis- 
tances along the coast as far “down 
East” as time or inclination would ad- 
mit—letting the events and adventures 
of the day determine the movements of 
the next. 

The company consisted of young 
artists—lovers of nature—ready to ap- 
preciate all the new and beautiful points 
that might meet the eye. The boat was 
hauled up at Phillip’s beach, Lynn, to 
which place the party proceeded, and 
fitted her out with all the conveniences 
and comforts proper for the cruise. 
Everything being ready, they sailed on 
the first of the week, with a fair south- 
west wind, passed Marblehead and Sa- 
lem gaily, and stretched onward for 
Cape Ann. As night came on they 
were becalmed, but it was very clear, 
and the moon shon gloriously, as they 


moved, creeping lazily along, catching 
a slight puff at intervals. The musical 
portion of the company contrived to 
make the time pass pleasantly away in 
singing certain old airs which chimed 
in with the feeling and situation of the 
company. At last the breeze came 
again, and about ten at night they found 
themselves im the little cove before the 
quiet town of Gloucester. Here they 
cast anchor; and so much pleased were 
they, that they stayed the next day and 
enjoyed the pleasure of a ramble along 
the rocky shores, fishing for perch, &e. 
They found an excellent host at the 
Gloucester hotel, where they passed the 
next night. | cannot do better than to 
tell the rest of the story in the words of 
these adventtrers. 

‘“ With a bright sun, a fresh breeze, 
and a calm sea, we left Gloucester and 
shaped our course around Cape Ann for 
the Isles of Shoals, a group which lie at 
the farther extremity of Ipswich bay, 
across which we merrily steered, em- 
bracing the opportunity of initiating 
the inexperienced in the duties of ama- 
teur seamanship. In a few hours we 
ran in between the rocky isles, which, as 
we, gradually neared them, seemed to 
rise from out the waves. Anchoring in 
the midst of a fleet of fishing boats, we 
prepared our supper, which was soon 
despatched with much mirth, owing to 
the primitive simplicity of our arranye- 
ments. We passed the night at our 
anchorage, after witnessing the effect of 
a_ magnificent thunder-storm, and spent 
the morning in strolling among the rocks 
along the shore, and amusing ourselves 
with the characteristic traits of the 
islanders whom we met; their -solated 
position, and constant devotion to the 
single occupation of catching and curing 
fish, appearing to interpose a bar to their 
advancement in any other qualification, 
From the Isles of Shoals we had the 
next day a fair run to Wood Island, and 
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anchored im Winter harbor, near the 
mouth of Saco river—a place of conside- 
rable importance at the time of the last 
war, owing to the exertions of an enter- 
prising me srchant by the name of Cutts. 
During the war the British entered the 
harbor and wantonly sawed through the 
keel of three of the largest class of mer- 
chant vessels, then in progress of build- 
ing, and whose remains are still to be 
seen. We had ple nty of fowling, fish- 
ing, and sporting apparatus, and we here 
had ample opportunity hor exercising 
our skill as sports: nen—plove r, curlew, 
sand-birds, &c. being abundant. In this 
manner we passed the time until the 
afternoon of the next day, when we left 
for Portland. 

“Favored with a fine breeze, we dashed 
merrily over the waves, which had now 
begun to be tipped with foam, and, under 
the influence of the freshening wind, had 
assumed a size that, in comparison with 
our miniature bark, might have been 
termed mountain-high; but there was 
no danger, for our craft was as buoyant 
on the sea as one of its own bubbles. 
The weather had gradually been grow- 
ing “dirty,” as seamen call it, and we 
raced into the harbor of Portland with a 
small squadron of coasting vessels, all 
crowding for shelter. The wind during 
the night blew a gale from the southeast, 
which however did not prevent us from 
sleeping soundly. Our appetites hav- 
ing assumed a remarkable punctyality 
since leaving Boston, reminded us early 
of breakfast. and, in spite of wind and 
rain, we resolved upon cooking a quan- 
tity of birds shot the day previous. 
Having formed an imperfect shelter by 
means of a spare sail, a fire was kindled, 
coffee made, birds broiled, and our meal 
concluded amid a rain so drenching as 
to be quite a curiosity in its way. Each 
person bent over his gish to prevent the 
food being fairly washed away, and cov- 


ered his mug of coffee to avoid excessive 
dilution, and used many other notable 
expedients suited to the occasion, which 
will certainty not be forgotten if never 
again practised. It was most emphat- 
ically a washing-day with us, thoug} 
not accompanied with the ill-humor 
generally reputed to exist upon those 
occasions. 

“The storm and its effects being over, 
we received a visit from.the proprietors 
of the elegant pleasure-boat, Water Lily, 
who very kit idly invited us to ace ompany 
them to Diamond cove, a romantic spot 
in orfe of the many beautiful islands 
that so thickly stud Casco bay—a place 
much frequente ‘d by parties of pleasure 
from the city of Portland. We left 
the harbor with a fine breeze, our pen- 
nants streaming gallantly. We were 
soon upon the fishing-grounds, anchored, 
and for a moment all was bustle and 
excitement, each hoping to be the first 
to pull a ‘mammoth’ from the deep. 
Success crowned our efforts, and a boat 
was despatched with the treasure to the 
cove, to be there converted into a savory 
chowder; while we again anchored 
near the rocks of one of the smaller 
islands, where fortune favored us, and 
we soon had a goodly store of perch for 
the fry. 

“ The sun was just sinking as we en- 
tered the cove, and the gray shadows 
of twilight were fast gathering under 
the grove of fine old oaks that crowned 
the shore. Soon the woods resounded 
with the shouts and merry laughter of the 
party. Misty twilight yielded to the 
brilliant rays of the full moon, which, 
streaming through the openings of the 
forest, touched here and there, lighting 
up the pic turesque and moss-grown 
trunks with almost magical effect. The 
word was given, and each one searched 
for his armful of brush to light us at out 
feast, and soon it crackled and blazed 
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away, lighting up a scene almost beyond 
description. ‘The party numbered about 
fifteen or twenty, including the Phantom’s 
crew, and were scattered about in all the 
various groups and postures that inclina- 
tion or fancy might suggest, each with 
his plate and spoon, or for the want of 
them a clam-shell and box-cover, doing 
such justice to the feast as an appetite 
sharpened by fasting, salubrious sea- 
breeze and wholesome exercise would 
induce. Not the least important fea- 
ture of the scene was the picturesque 
costume assumed by our “ Phantoms ;” 
it consisting of white pants, Guernsey 
frocks, belts, knives, and small Greek 
caps tight to the head. Above us hung 
the blest canopy of glowing foliage 
thrown out from those old oaks; each 
mass, each leaf was touched and pencil- 
led with a vivid line of light, whose 
brightness might compare with that of 
sparkling gems. ‘The more distant 
groups were relieved from the dim and 
shadowy background by a subdued and 
broad half-light. Fainter and fainter 
grew the light, till all was lost in the 
deep and gloomy shadows of the forest. 

Amid this fairy-like scenery all was 
mirth, jollity, fun, and frolic; not a 
moment passed unenjoyed. At ten 
o'clock our party broke up, and we 
returned to our boats. We here parted 
with our kind friends, who were soon on 
their way to Portland. We seized our 
flutes, and breathed forth a farewell with 
all the pathos we were masters of. This 
was soon answered by a smart salute 
from a cannon, which awoke the echoes 
of the cove. Three cheers were given 
and returned, and all was still. 

The next was a beautiful day, and it 
being Sunday, we remained at anchor in 
the cove, enjoying the silence and repose 
of nature in that lovely and sequestered 
spot. The succeeding morning being 
fine, we started with a light southerly 
wind, which carried us slowly along 


among the islands of Casco, and gave 
us a fine opportunity to observe all their 
beauties. The scene was continually 
changing—new_ islands opening upon 
us almost every moment. Before eve- 
ning we had made the little harbor called 
Small Point, where we remained that 
night. The succeeding day we doubled 
cape Small Point and made the mouth 
of the Kennebec, which we entered with 
a fine breeze, that carried us briskly up 
to Bath, where we spent the remainder 
of the day. Having taken a pilot, we con- 
tinued up the river with a fair wind and 
tide, which took us as far as Hallowell. 
Considerable curiosity was here excited, 
in consequence of our having come so 
far in so small a boat, it being thought a 
rather hazardous enterprise. In the 
morning a council was held, and we 
determined to return; accordingly this 
and the succeeding day were spent in 
getting back to Bath. We did but little 
more than float with the tide, in conse- 
quence of its being so calm. The sce- 
nery of the Kennebec has been so often 
and minutely described, that it is best to 
pass over it without comment. 

At Bath we were treated with all the 
attention and kindness we could wish 
for. ‘The succeeding day we beat down 
the river, and doubled the point, en- 
countering a head sea, which tossed 
us about, to the great detriment of our 
culinary apparatus. We again anchor- 
ed and passed the night at Small Point. 
We proceeded the next day, by a diffi- 
cult and somewhat dangerous channel. 
between ledges and islands as far as Has- 
kell’s Island, and anchored in the cove. 
Continuing our course the next day, we 
stopped at Portland, saw our friends of 
the Water Lily, and proceeded as far as 
Winter harbor, where we arrived at 
twelve o’clock at night. We continued 
here a day to take advantage of the fine 
shooting, and had very good luck. We 
went as far the next day as York, where 
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we anchored, cooked our birds, and, with 
the help of good appetites, made a glori- 
ous supper. 

“ Leaving the town of Old York, we 
rowed slowly out of the small river which 
forms its harbor, accompanied by numer- 
ous fishing-boats, which came in the eve- 
ning previous. It was a dead calm, and 
continued so about two hours. ‘The 
ume passed however without the usual 
tedium attendant upon the want of wind, 
it being employed in the preparation and 
discussion df a hearty breakfast. The 
wind came at last, a light breeze and 
ahead, and we soon exchanged the 
swinging and rolling motion of the 
glassy ground-swell for the regular rise 
and fall and cheerful dash of the ripple 
against the bow, and the music of the 
breaking bubbles as they whirled away 
in the wake. With all our canvass set, 
we stretched slowly along the narrow 
coast of New Hampshire. 

“ Passing the harbor of Portsmouth, 
with its lighthouse built upon a ledge so 
low that the tide sweeps over its foun- 
dation, as is the case with the famous 
Eddystone, at nightfall we were off 
the mouth of Merrimac river, yet some 
fifteen or twenty-miles from our destined 
port. A few clouds that had collected 
about dark now dispersed, and the stars 
shone clear and beautiful from the heav- 
ens, while the beacon lights blazed in 
rival brightness from the shore. About 
two in the morning we approached the 
entrance of our port, whieh is situated 
near the mouth of a small river which 
intersects Cape Ann, and which, like 
most rivers, has a bar at its mouth. 
After passing the lighthouse, being within 
half a mile of our anchorage, the wind 
fell suddenly, and the rapid current swept 
us aground upon the highest part of the 
bar, where the receding tide soon left us 
high and dry upon the sand. Being 
stopped thus abruptly, we gazed about in 
search of some means to ‘ define our posi- 


tion,’ which measure was presently vetoed 
by the rolling in of so thick a fog that 
in ten minutes everything in sight could 
have been touched with a _ boat-hook. 
Finding sight unavailing at this junc- 
ture, we resorted to sound, and com- 
menced firing signal guns, which were 
heard and answered frém the shore, and 
in a short time assistance arrived in the 
person of the keeper of the lighthouse, 
who informed us that we should not 
float again for six hours. Day broke 
upon us in this position, and having 
plenty of time, we despatched two ashore 
for provisions in the pilot’s skiff, and in 
a short time the sand-bar presented a 
singular appearance, our baggage of all 
kinds being strewed about upon the 
sand, and in close fellowship with cook- 
ing utensils, loose sails, spare baskets, 
boxes, rigging, &c. &c.; for we had en- 
tirely uniaded the boat, for the purpose 
of washing and cleansing the inside from 
the effects of an unlucky basket of char- 
coal, which had been upset in the con- 
fusion consequent upon our endeavors 
to get into deeper water. Upon the re- 
turn of our purveyors all hands display- 
ed great activity in providing and eating 
breakfast. The fog still encompassed 
us, so that we enjoyed all the uproar and 
fun of the meal in our own way, as our 
apparent horizon was hardly more exten- 
sive than a common room. It was a 
memorable breakfast, that seemed much 
like a day’s eating condensed into a sin- 
gle meal, the whole being much enlivened 
by the cheerfulness and local anecdotes 
of our old friend from the lighthouse, to 
whom we were indebted for suntlry 
excellent hints touching the best method 
of extricating vessels in difficult and dan- 
gerous situations. The tide rose very 
rapidly, and all the temporary embar- 
rassments of our situation vanished with 
our footprints in the sand. The mount-. 
ing sun soon burned up the tog, which 
in dispersing produced ils usual singular 
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and fantastic effects upon the rugged and 
precipitous shores that lay on each side ; 
and retaining the services of our old 
friend as pilot, we ran through the riv- 
er, which is about four miles long, and 
connected with the harbor of Glouces- 
ter by a short canal, through which we 
passed, and spent another pleasant day 
in that town previous to starting for 
Boston; which place we had left just 
threo weeks before. We arrived there 
the next day, meeting with nothing wor- 
thy of particular notice in the course 
of it. 

“Such is a brief outline of our excur- 
sion, from which we returned much in- 
vigorated in mind and body. A thou- 
sand little incidents occurred, serving to 
enhance the pleasure of the trip, which 
it would be impossible to condense into 
so small a space as is here allotted us. 
We had finer opportunities of obtaining 
picturesque sketches of our New Eng- 
land coast scenery, than could be ob- 
tained by any other method. One of 
our company made asketch of our mis- 
chance upon the bar, and an engraving of 
it is presented to the reader. We hada 
good opportunity of observing the pecu- 
liar traits that characterize the hardy race 
that inhabit our rough and rock-bound 
coast, and always found them a free- 
hearted, hospitable people, ever ready 
to yield any assistance we might need. 
We were obliged to submit to many 
little inconveniences, it is true, which, 
had they not been voluntary, or had 
they come under other than the then 
existing circumstances, would have been 
deemed hardships; but there was so 
much excitement, so much novelty, such 
an endless variety of new objects from 
day to day to attract and interest us, that 
we were a thousand times repaid for all 
our petty privations.” 





Provers.—A_ person who is suspi- 
cious, ought to be suspected. 


Travels, Adventures, and Experien- 
ces of Thomas Trotter, 


CHAPTER V. 


Departure from Malta.—Arrival at Sicily.— 
Syracuse Ruins.— Ear of Dionysius. 


Our vessel landed her cargo at Malta, 
and then took in ballast and sailed for Pa. 
lermo, in Sicily, to load with fruit. I pre- 
ferred to cross immediately over to Syra- 
cuse, and take Mount A&tna in my way, 
being very desirous not to lose a sight of 
this celebrated volcano. I found a Sicilian 
vessel about to sail, and took passage in 
her. She was a polacre, having the 
masts of single sticks from top to bot- 
tom, instead of three or four pieces 
joined together, like the masts of Eng- 
lish and American vessels. I could not 
help laughing at the oddities of the 
crew: there were fifteen of them, al- 
though the vessel was not above seventy 
tons burthen. They were the queerest 
ship's company I ever saw ; all captains 
and mates, and no common. sailors. 
Whatever was to be done was every- 
body’s business: there was no discipline, 
no order, no concert; all was hurly- 
burly, and scampering here and there, 
and tumbling head over heels. 

Which was the commander, nobody 
could tell, for every one was giving 
orders. The slightest maneuvre caused 
a clatter and bawling that made m 
think the masts were going overboard. 
If there was a rope as big as a tom-cod- 
line to be pulled, the whole crew would 
string themselves along it, yo! heave 
ho! tug it an inch and a half, puff and 
blow, thump and clamor, as if it were a 
case of life anddeath. Every man must 
have a finger in what was going on, 
even to cuffing the cabin-boy. The 
men squatted down upon deck to their 
meals all in a group, and fell to cracking 
jokes and cutting capers together. The 
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helmsman sat in a chair to steer, and 
moved his seat as often as he luffed or 
bore away. A little hop-off-my-thumb 
fellow, with a comically dirty face and 
ragged breeches, sat upon a bucket to 
watch the hour-glass in the binnacle. 
We had only seventy or eighty miles to 
sail from Malta to Sicily, with a fair 
wind and a smooth sea, but the fuss and 
clatter during the navigation of this 
short space were prodigious. All hands 
were running fore and aft, looking out 
ahead and astern, bustling around the 
man at the helm, peeping at the com- 
pass, and jabbering and gesticulating as 
if they were in the most imminent dan- 
er. 

At daylight the next morning, we 
found ourselves close under the Sicilian 
shore, with Mount A&tna in the north, 
towering up majestically to the heavens, 
like a huge pyramid of snow with a 
black spot atthe top. It was more than 
seventy miles off. About ten in the 
forenoon we arrived at Syracuse, a city 
which was once ten times as big as Bos- 
ton, but is now almost entirely depopu- 
lated. It has a noble harbor, but we 
found only a few fishing-boats there ; 
and when we landed at the quay, hardly 
a living being was to be seen: everything 
looked solitary, ruinous, and forlorn. | 
walked through the streets, but saw no 
signs of trade, commerce, or industry. 
A few people were sitting lazily before 
their doors, sunning’ themselves; and 
numbers of beggars dogged my heels 
wherever I went. Now and then I 
met a donkey with a pannier of greens, 
but no such thing as a wagon or chaise. 

When I got to ‘the market- -place, I saw 
groups of people sitting in the sun or 
lounging idly about, but no business 
doing. I could not help smiling to see 
a constable, who was strutting up and 
down to keep the peace among thjs pack 
of lazy fellows. He wore a great, long, 
tattered cloak, a huge cocked hat, a 


sword, and he had a most flaming, fiery 
visage, with a nose like a blood-beet. 

I never saw such a swaggering fig- 
ure in my life, before. He happened to 
spy a little urchin pilfering a bunch of 
greens, on which he caught him by the 
nape of the neck with one hand, and 
drawing his sword with the other, gave 
him a lusty thwacking with the flat of 
the blade. The little rogue kicked and 
squalled, and made a most prodigious 


uproar, Which aflorded great amusement . 


to the crowd: they seemed to be quite 
familiar with such adventures. 

I walked out into the country, and was 
struck with astonishment at the sight of 
the ruins scattered all round the neighbor- 
hood. They extend for miles in every 
direction. Walls, arches, columns, re- 
mains of temples, theatres and palaces 
met the eye at every step. Here and 
there were little gardens among the ru- 
ins, where artichokes were growing, but 
hardly a human being was to be seen. 
I came at length to the remains of a 
large theatre, consisting of a semicircle 
of stone steps, and found a mill —e 


tumbling down the middle of it. A. 


ragged peasant was lying lazily in : he 
sun among the ruins. I asked him 
what building it was, but he was totally 
ignorant of the matter, and could only 
reply that it was “cosa antica’’—some- 
thingancient. Presently I discovered an 
enormous excavation in the solid rock, as 
big as a house, which excited my curiosi- 
ty very strongly. I could not imagine the 
use of it, till I luckily met an old Capu- 
chin friar, plodding along i in his coarse 
woollen gown ; and learnt from him that 
this was the famous “ Ear of Dionysius,’ 
where that tyrannical king used to con- 
fine such persons as fell under his sus- 
picion. It is a most curious place, hol- 
lowed out in the shape of the human 
ear, and forming a vast cavern: in the 
top is a little nook or chamber, where the 
tyrant used to sit and hear what the 
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prisoners said. The lowest whisper 
was hear1 distinctly in this spot; so 
that the prisoners were sure to betray 
themselves if they held any conversation 
together. 

While I stood wondering at this 
strange perversion of human ingenuity, 
[ was startled by the appearance of 
a grim-looking fellow, who pulled out 
a pistol as he approached me. My 
first impulse was to grasp my trusty 
cudgel, and flourish it at him with a 
fierce air of defiance, for I took him to be 
a robber, of course. ‘To my surprise he 
burst outa laughing, and told me he had 
come on purpose to show me the won- 
derful effect of sound in the Ear. He 
bade me go into the further end of the 
cavern, While he fired the pistol at the 
entrance. I did so, and the eflect was 
like the roaring of thunder: | was glad 
to clap my hands to my ears and run 
out as fastas I could. I gave the fellow 
a few cents for his trouble, and told him 
I had never before got so niuch noise for 
so little money. 

I continued to ramble about among 
the ruins, which seemed to have no end. 
The almond trees were in full bloom, 
and the orange trees were bowing down 
under loads of ripe fruit. Flocks of 
magpies were flitting about, but every- 
thing was silent and deserted. Now 
and then | met a countryman jogging 
lazily along upon a donkey, or an old 
woman driving her beast with a load of 
vine-stalks, which are used in the city 
to heat ovens. I could not help won- 
dering to see so fine a territory lie ut- 
terly neglected; but the indolence of 
the inhabitants is the cause of all. A 
very little labor will earn a loaf of bread, 
and most of them are satisfied with this. 
The climate is so mild, that ragged 
clothes occasion no discomfort, and 
hardiy anybody minds going in rags. 
The soil is so rich as scarcely to require 
art or industry in the cultivation. The 





oranges and the grapes grow with hard- 
ly any care, and the husbandman lives a 
lazy life, with but little to do except to 


-pick the fruit and make the wine. 


Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 
and History of the Indians of 
Ancrica. 


(Continued from page 119.) 
CHAPTER IL. 


The West Indies continued — Discovery of Hayti 
—Generosity of the Cacique Testimony of 
Columbus in favor with the Indians.—Character 
of the natives.—Columbus erects a cross —In- 
dian belief.— Effect of the Spanish invasion. — 
The Cacique. 

Co_umBus entered a harbor at the 
western end of the island of Hayti, on 
the evening of the 6th of December. 
He wave to the harbor the name of St. 
Nicholas, which it bears to this day. 
The inhabitants were frightened at the 
approach of the ships, and they all fled 
to the mountains. It was some time 
before any of the natives could be found. 
At last three sailors succeeded in over- 
taking a young and beautiful female, 
whom they carried to the ships. 

She was treated with the greatest 
kindness, and dismissed finely clothed, 
and loaded with presents of enn & hawk’s 
bells, and other pretty baubles. Colum- 
bus hoped by this conduct to conciliate 
the Indians; and he succeeded. The 
next day, when the Spaniards landed, 
the natives permitted them to enter their 
houses, and set before them bread, fish, 
roots and fruits of various kinds, in the 
most kind and hospitable manner. 

Columbus sailed along the coast, con- 
tinuing his intercourse with the natives, 
some of whom had ornaments of gold, 
which they readily exchanged for the 
merest trifle of European manufacture. 
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These poor, simple people little thought 
that to obtain gold these Christians would 
destroy all the Indians in the islands. 
No—they believed the Spaniards were 
more than mortal, and the country from 
which they came must exist somewhere 
in the skies. 

The generous and kind feelings of the 
natives were shown to great advantage 
when Columbus was distressed by the 
loss of his ship. He was sailing to visit 
a grand cacique or chieftain named 
Guacanagari, who resided on the coast 
to the eastward, when his ship ran 
aground, and the breakers beating 
against her, she was entirely wrecked. 
He immediately sent messengers to in- 
form Guacanagari of this misfortune. 

When the cacique heard of the dis- 
tress of his euest, he was so much afflict- 
ed as to shed tears; and never in civil- 
ized country were the vaunted rites of 
hospitality more scrupulously observed 
than by this uncultivated savage. He 
assembled his people and sent off all his 
canoes to the assistance of Columbus, 
assuring him, at the same time, that 
everything he possessed was at his ser- 
v.ce. The effects were landed from the 
wreck and deposited near the dwelling 
of the cacique, and a guard set over 
them, until houses could be prepared, in 
which they could be stored. 

There seemed, however, no disposi- 
tion among the natives to take advantage 
of the misfortune of the strangers, or to 
plunder the treasures thus cast upon 
their shores, though they must have 
been inestimable in their eyes. On the 
contrary, they manifested as deep a con- 
cern at the disaster of the Spaniards as 
if it had happened to themselves, and 
their only study was, how they could 
administer relief and consolation. 

Columbus was greatly affected by this 
unexpected goodness. ‘‘ These people,” 
said he in his journal, “ love their neigh- 
bors as themselves; their discourse is 





ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied 
by a smile. There is not in the world 
a better nation or a better land.” 

When the cacique first met with Co- 
lumbus, the latter appeared dejected, and 
the good Indian, much moved, again of- 
fered Columbus everything he possessed 
that could be of service to him. He 
invited him on shore, where a banquet 
was prepared for his entertainment, 
consisting of various kinds of fish and 
fruit. After the feast, Columbus was 
conducted to the beautiful groves which 
surrounded the dwelling of the cacique, 
where upwards of a+ thousand of the 
natives were assembled, all perfectly 
naked, who performed several of their 
national games and dances. 

Thus did this generous Indian try, by 
every means in his power, to cheer the 
melancholy of his guest, showing a 
warmth of sympathy, a delicacy of atten- 
tion, and an innate dignity and refine- 
ment, which could not have been expect- 
ed from one in his savage state. 

He was treated with great deference 
by his subjects, and conducted himself 


towards them with a gracious and princes 


like majesty. 

Three houses were given to the ship- 
wrecked crew for their residence. Here, 
living on shore, and mingling freely 
with the natives, they became fascinated 
by their easy and idle mode of life. 

hey were governed by the caciques 
with an absolute, but patriarchal and 


,easy rule, and existed in that state of 


primitive and savage simplicity which 
some philosophers have fondly pictured 
as the most enviable on earth. 

The following is the opinion of old 
Peter Martyr: “It is certain that the 
land among these people (the Indians) is 
as common as the sun and water, and 
that ‘mine and thine,’ the seeds of alf 
mischief, have no place with them 
They are content with so little, that, in 
so large a country, they have rather 
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superfluity than scarceness ; so that they 
seem to live in a golden world, without 
toil, in open gardens, neither entrenched 
nor shut up by walls or hedges. They 
deal truly with one another, without 
laws, or books, or judges.” 

In fact, thoes Indians seemed to be 
perfectly contented ; their few fields, cul- 
tivated almost without labor, furnished 
roots and vegetables; their groves were 
laden with delicious fruit; and the coast 
and rivers abounded with fish. Softened 
by the indulgence of nature, a great part 
of the day was passed by them in indo- 
lent repose. In the evening they danced 
in their fragrant groves to their national! 


songs, or the rude sound of their silver 
drums. 

Such was the character of the natives 
of many of the West Indian Islands, 
when first discovered. Simple and igno- 
rant they were, and indolent also, but 
then they were kind-hearted, generous, 
and happy. And their sense of justice, 
and of the obligations of man to do right, 
are beautifully set forth in the following 
story. 

It was a custom with Columbus to 
erect crosses in all remarkable places, 
to denote the discovery of the country, 
and its subjugation to the Catholic faith. 
He once performed this ceremony on 





Columbus erecting a Cross. 


the banks of a river in Cuba. It was 
on a Sunday morning. The cacique 
attended, and also a favorite of his, a 
venerable Indian, fourscorg years of age. 

While mass was performed ina stately 
grove, the natives looked on with awe 
and reverence. When it was ended, the 
old man made a speech to Columbus in 
the Indian manner. ‘Iam told,” said 
he, “that thou hast lately come to these 
lands with a mighty force, and hast sub- 
dued many countries, spreading great 
fear among the people; but be not vain- 
glorious. 

“ According to our belief, the souls of 
men have two journeys to perform after 


they have departed from the body: one 
to a place dismal, foul, and covered with 
darkness, prepared for such men as have 
been unjust and cruel to their fellow- 
men; the other full of delight for such 
as have promoted peace on earth. If 
then thou art mortal, and dost expect to 
die, beware that thou hurt no man 
wrongfully, neither do harm to those 
who have done no harm to thee.” 
When this speech was explained to 
Columbus by his interpreter, he was 
greatly moved, and rejoiced to hear this 
doctrine of the future state of the soul, 
having supposed that no belief of the 
kind existed among the inhabitants of 
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these countries. He assured the old 
man that he had been sent by his sove- 
reigns, to teach them the true religion, to 
protect them from harm, and to subdue 
their enemies the Caribs. 

Alas! for the simple Indians who be- 
lieved such professions. Columbus, no 
doubt, was sincere, but the adventurers 
who accompanied him, and the tyrants 
who followed him, cared only for riches 
for themselves. ‘They ground down the 
poor, harmless red men beneath a harsh 
system of labor, obliging them to furnish, 
month by month, so much gold. This 
gold was found im fine grains, and it was 
a severe task to search the mountain 
pebbles and the sands of the plains for 
the shining dust. 

Then the islands, after they were 
seized upon by the Christians, were par- 
celled out among the leaders, and the 
Indians were compelled to be their 
slaves. No wonder “deep despair fell 
apon the natives. Weak and indolent 
by nature, and brought up in the yn- 
tasked idleness of their soft climate and 
their fruitful groves, death itself seemed 
preferable to a life of toil and anxiety. 

“The pleasant life of the island was 
at an end; the dream in the shade by 
day; the slumber during the noontide 
heat by the fountain, or under the spread- 
ing palm; and the song, and the dance, 
and the game in the mellow evening, 
when summoned to their simple amuse- 
ments by the rude Indian drum. 

“They spoke of the times that were 
past, before the white men had introduced 
sorrow, and slavery, and weary labor 
among them; and their songs were 
mournful, and their dances slow. 

“ They had flattered themselves, for a 
time, that the visit of the strangers would 
be but temporary, and that, spreading 
their ample sails, their ships would watt 
them back to their home in the sky. in 
their simplicity, they had frequently in- 
quired of the Spaniards when they 


intended to return to Turey, or the 
heavens. But when all such hope was 
at an end, they became desperate, and 
resorted to a forlorn and terrible alterna- 
tive.” 

They knew the Spaniards depended 
chiefly on the supplies raised in the 
islands for a subsistence ; and these poor 
Indians endeavored to produce a famine. 
For this purpose they destroyed their 
fields of maize, stripped the trees of their 
fruit, pulled up the yuca and other roots, 
and then fled to the mountains. 

The Spaniards were reduced to much 
distress, but were partially relieved by 
supplies from Spain. ‘To revenge them- 
selves on the Indians, they pursued 
them to their mountain retreats, hunted 
them from one dreary fastness to enother, 
like wild beasts, until thousands perish- 
ed in dens and caverns, of famine and 
sickuess, and the survivors, yielding 
themselves up. in despair, submitted to 
the yoke of slavery. But they did not 
long bear the burden of life under their 
civilized masters. In 1504, only twelve 
years after the discovery of Hayti, when 
Columbus visited it, (under the adminis- 
tration of Ovando,) he thus wrote to his’ 
sovereigns: “ Since | left the island, six 
parts out of seven of the natives are 
dead, all through ill-treatment and inhu- 
manity ; some by the sword, others by 
blows and cruel usage, or by hunger.” 

No wonder these oppressed Indians 
considered the Christians the incarnation 
of all evil. Their feelings were often 
expressed in a manner that must have 
touched the heart of a real Christian, if 
there was such a one among thei 
oppressors. 

When Velasquez set out to conquer 
Cuba, he had only three hundred men; 
and these were thought sufficient to sub- 
due an island above seven hundred miles 
in length, and filled with inhabitants. 
From this circumstance we may under- 
stand how naturally mild and unwarlike 
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was the character of the Indians. In- 
deed, they offered no opposition to the 
Spaniards, except in one district. Hat- 
ney, a cacique who had fled from Hayti, 
had taken possession of the eastern 
extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the 
defensive, and endeavored to drive the 
Spaniards back to their ships. He was 
svon defeated and taken prisoner. 

Velasquez considered him as a slave 
who had taken arms against his master, 
and condemned him to the flames. 
When Hatney was tied to the stake, a 
friar came forward, and told him that if 
he would embrace the Christian faith, 
he should be immediately, on his death, 
admitted into heaven. 

“ Are there any Spaniards,” says Hat- 
ney, after some pause, “in that region 
of bliss you describe ?” 

“Yes,” replied the monk, “but only 
such as are worthy and good.” 

* The best of them,” returned the in- 
dignant Indian, “ have neither worth nor 
goodness ; I will not go to a place where 
{ may meet with one of that cruel rate.” 

(To be continued.) 


Sometuine WonverruL. 


The thing to which we refer is a seed. 
How wonderful that an acorn should 
contain within it a little plant, capable 
of growing up into an enormous oak, 
which will produce other acorns, capa- 
ble of growing into other oaks, and so 
on forever! and yet there are seeds not 
one hundredth part as big as an acorn, 
which produce trees almost, if not quite, 
as large as an oak. 

Or think of a grain of wheat. It is 
just as useful for food as if it contained 
nothing but a little flour mixed with a 
little bran. In fact, when it is ground 
there is nothing else to be seen; but 
beside these it contains a little plant, too 
small to be made out by common sight. 
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When one of these grains or seeds is 
put into moist earth, it begins to suck in 
water, which softens it and makes it 
swell. The little plant inside begins to 
grow, and in a few days a small, deli- 
cate root peeps out from one end of the 
seed. The seed may be lying on its 
side, or with the root end uppermost; 
but the little root, whether it comes out 
at the top or bottom of the seed, imme- 
diately turns downward, and grows in 
that direction. 

Soon after, a little white shoot comes 
out at the other end, which turns up- 
wards, and becomes green as soon as it 
gets into air and light; and thus we 
have a little plant. 

In the mean time, the seed itself 
spoils and decays; or, as St. Paul calls 
it, dies. The flour changes into a kind 
of gummy sugar, which is sucked up by 
the young plant as its first nourishment; 
the husk shrivels and rots, and the plant 
grows up until it becomes a thousand 
times as large as the seed. At last it 
produces many other seeds, just as won- 
derful as that from which it grew. 

In all the works of man, there is no- 
thing like this. A watch is a remark- 
able invention, and a man would be set 
down as mad who should think it should 
be made by chance. But how much 
more wonderful would a watch be, if it 
could make other watches like itself! 
Yet a seed does this; and every corn- 
field in harvest-time contains millions 
of seeds, each of which is far more won- 
derful than the best watch. 

The reason is, that men make watches, 
but God makes seeds. It is true that 
the skill by which men make watches 
comes from God, and should be acknow- 
ledged as his gift; but the more wonder- 
ful power by which a seed is made, he 
keeps in his own hands, that we may 
know that we have a Maker and a Mas- 
ter in heaven, and may serve him with 
reverence and godly fear. 
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Fanny Gossip and Susan Lazy: 
A DIALOGUE. 


Susan. Well, Fanny, I was on my 
way to your house. I thought I never 
should sée your face again. Did you ever 
know such a long, stupid storm? nothing 
but rain, rain, rain for three everlasting 
days! 

Fanny. And in vacation-time too! it 
did seem too bad. If our house had not 
been on the street, so that I could see 
something stirring, I believe I should 
have had the blues. 

Susan. And I did have the blues out- 
right. I never was so dull in my life, 
moping about the house. Mother won't 
let me touch such books as I like to read, 
and the boys went to school all day, so I 
had nothing on earth to do but look at the 
drops of rain racing down the windows, 
and watch the clouds to see if it was 
going to clear up. I assure you I fret- 
ted from morning till night, and mother 
got out of all patience with me, and 
said I was a perfect nuisance in the 
house; but [ am sure it was not my 
fault. 

Fanny. Well! I was a little better 
off. Isat half the time making fun of 
all the shabby cloaks and umbrellas that 
turned out in the rain. There was Mr. 
Skimmer went by every day with a cot- 
ton umbrella; and Mr. Saveals with an 
old faded silk one, three of the whale- 
bones started out on one side, as if he 
wanted to poke people’s eyes out, and a 
great slit to let the rain through :—both 
of them misers, I know! And there was 
Miss Goodbody! she goes to see sick 
poor folks in all weathers, and won’t 
take a carriage, though she can afford it, 
because she says that would be ridicu- 
lous. I wish you had seen her come 
paddling through the wet! such shoes, 
and such stockings! I do think it is un- 
ladylike. — everything 2lse 

1 





failed to amuse me, there were our neigh- 
bors opposite to be speculated upon. 

Susan. Ah! Laura Busy lives just 
across the street, I believe 2 

Fanny. Yes, and there she sat at the 
window, on purpose to be seen, stitching 
away, and reading, and setting herself 
up as a pattern to the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Susan. I would not have such a strict 
mother as she has for all the world. [ 
don’t believe she enjoys her vacation at 
all. 

Fanny. I dare say it is her mother 
that keeps her at it so close. I should 
think she was bringing her up to bea 
seamstress; and yet, considering that 
everybody knows Mr. Busy is not rich, 
they dress Laura extravagantly. Did 
you see that beautiful French calico she 
wore on examination day ? 

Susan. Yes, I saw it across the room, 
and thought I would go over and look 
at it, but I couldn’t take the trouble. 

Fanny. Why, how you do gape, Su- 
san! 

Susan. I know it; mother says I 
have a terrible trick of gaping. But | 
do get so tired. 

Fanny. Tired of what? 

Susan. 1 don’t know; | am tired of 
the vacation, I believe: and before the 
term was over I was wishing so for it! 
I was tired to death of school, and dare 
say I shall be so again in a fortnight. 

Fanny. Here comes Laura, glad 
enough to get away from mamma’s work- 
basket. Just see how fast she walks ;— 
ah ha! she is going to the circulating 
library ; look at that novel under her arm. 

Susan. I shall tell my mother of that ; 
she thinks everything right that the 
Busy family do. 

(Enter Laura.) 

Fanny. Well, Laura, poor thing! you 
are so glad to get out of the house that 
I suppose you are running away from 
it as fast as you can. 
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Iaura. 1 am not quite running, [| 
believe, but you know I always walk 
fast. 

‘ Susan. I can’t think why, I am sure. 

Iaura. It saves a deal of time, and 
the exercise does me more good than if 
I were to go sauntering along. 

Susan. Saves time? and in the vaca- 
tion too? why, of what consequence is 
time now, when you have no school- 
hours to mind? 

Laura. Because if I don’t take care 
I shall not get through what I have 
planned. Only think how fast the vaca- 
tion is going! Next Monday school be- 
gins. 

Fanny. So the studious Miss Laura 
Busy is sorry the vacation is almost 
over. I thought you told the master, 
when school broke up, that you wished 
there was no vacation. 

Laura. | did wish so then, for I 
thought vacation would be a dull time. 

Susan. Iam sure it has been horrid 
dull to me, and I should think it must 
have been worse yet for you. 

Laura. Why? 

Susan. Because your mother keeps 
you at work all the time. 

Laura. Indeed she does not. She 
sent me out to walk this very afternoon, 
and she always makes me put my work 
away at just such hours, for fear I should 
sit too close at my needle. 

Susan. Mercy! do you love to sew? 
oh, I suppose you are learning fancy 
work: well, I don’t know but I‘ might 
like that for a little while. 

Laura. No, mother says I must not 
learn faney work till I can do plain sew- 
ing extremely well. I was thinking 
how I should manage to pass the vaca- 
tion, and I took it into my head that | 
would try to make a shirt by a particular 
time, and that is Saturday, my birthday. 
I shall be twelve years old next Satur- 
day, and then I shall present my father 
with a shirt of my own making. 
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Susan. Did you do all the fine stitch. 
ing yourself ? 

Laura. To be sure. 

Susan. 1 am sure 1 would not make 
myself such a slave. 

Laura. ‘There is no slavery about it; 
it was my own pleasure; and’ you can- 
not think how fast it has made the time 
go. I set myself a task every day, and 
then, you see, trying to get just so much 
done by twelve o’clock,; made me feel so 
interested ! 

Fanny. And the rest of the time you 
have been reading novels, I see. 

Laura. No, indeed; I never read one 
in my life. Did you think this library- 
book was a novel ¢ 

Fanny. Let me see it; “ Astoria ;” 
is not that the name of some heroine? 
let me look at it a little. (Turning over 
the leaves.) 

Laura. You can’t think how interest- 
ing itis. It gives an account of a place 
away on the western coast of North 
America; and of all that the people suf- 
fered to get there; and about the very 
wildest Indians, and the trappers, and 
the Rocky Mountains; and here is a 
map, you see, Susan. 

Susan. Oh, well! it is a sort of geog- 
raphy-book, I suppose. 

Laura. Such books will make your 
geography pleasanter than ever, I am 
sure; do read it. 

Susan. NotI; Ihave hardly touched 
a book or a needle this vacation, and I 
have no idea of it. These long sum- 
mer days are tedious enough without 
that. 

Laura. But I do believe they would 
be pleasanter if you were only occupied 
about something or other. 

Fanny. And so, Laura, you have 
really spent this whale vacation without 
a bit of amusement? I must say I think 
there is a little affectation in that. 

Laura. Oh no, indeed' I do not like 
to sit still from morning till night any 
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better than you do; and mother would 
not let meif Idid. I have taken a long, 
brisk walk every day. 

Fanny. What, alone? I hate walk- 
ing alone. 

Laura. Not alone, very often; sister 
Helen sometimes walks over the bridge 
into the country with me, and we get 
wild flowers, and she explains all about 
them; that we call going botanizing, and 
it makes the walks much more pleasant. 
It really made me stare when she pulled 
a common head of clover to pieces and 
showed me how curiously it is made up 
of ever so many florets, as she calls 
them; and even the dandelion is very 
queer. 

Susan. And did you go botanizing in 
the rain too ? 

Laura. No; of course we could not 
stir out then. 

Susan. Then I rather think you 
found the last three days as dull as any 
of us. 

Fanny. Not she, Susan. No doubt 
it was very pleasant to sit perched up at 
the window all day, for the passers to 
admire her industry. 

Laura. O, Fanny, how can you be so 
uncharitable! if you had not been at 
the window so much yourself you would 
not have seen me. 

Fanny. But | was not making a dis- 
play of myself, with a book or a needle 
forever in my hand. 

Laura. No. Fanny; if you had been 
occupied, however, you wouid not have 
been making such unkind remarks about 
your neighbors, would you? Did you 
not observe that my mother sat at the 
window with me? The reason was, we 
cannot see to work in any other part of 
the room when it is cloudy. You 
know our little breakfast-room has only 
one window. 

Susan. So for the last three days you 
have been reading and poking your 
needle in and out from morning till 


night? Well! it would be the death 
of me. (Gaping.) 

Laura. Why no; I tell you I do not 
like sitting still forever, any more than 
you do; I like to use my feet every day 
as well as my hands, and I presume 
they expect it. Too much stitching 
gives me a stitch in my side; so when 
rainy weather came I played battledoor 
and shuttlecock with father when he 
came home to dinner, and one day we 
kept it up to five hundred and two. 
Then before tea I used to skip rope 
along the upper entry sometimes ; and 
then there was something else—but 1 
suppose Fanny will tel! all the girls in 
school and make them laugh at me; 
but I really enjoyed it best of any- 
thing. 

Fanny. What was it? tell us, do. 1 
hate secrets. 

Laura. You like to find them out, 
Iam sure; but it is no mighty secret, 
after all; and I don’t know why i need 
be ashamed to tell, for my father and 
mother made no objection. I went up 
into the nursery every evening before 
the little ones went to bed, and played 
blind man’s buff with them. 

Fanny. And could you take any 
pleasure in it ? 

Laura. To be sure. 

Fanny. Then I must say I had no 
idea you were such a baby. Mr. 
Teachall’s best scholar playing romping 
games with little children! I am six 
months younger than you, Laura, but I 
hold myself rather too much of a woman 
for blind man’s buff! 1 gave that up 
three years ago! 

Laura. Well! it seemed to make 
the children enjoy their fun all the bet- 
ter, and I am sure it did me a deal of 
good, and did nobody any harm; so ] 
am content to be called a baby. 

Susan. I don’t see how you could 
take the trouble; it tires me just to 
think of going racing about the room at 
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that rate. [ should as soon think of 
sitting down to study French for amuse- 
ment. 

Fanny. I wonder you did not do that 
too, Miss Busy. I declare she looks as 
if she had! Who would have thought 
of that ? 

Laura. I see no harm. You know 
how terrible hard those last lessons 
were before the term ended, and I was 
afraid I should forget them; so I have 
been reviewing the last thirty pages 
with sister Helen, to keep what I had 
got, as she says, and make the next 
come easier. 

Susan. A pretty vacation, to be sure! 
How upon earth did you find time for it 
all ? 

Laura. Why, I don’t know. There 
are no more hours in my day than there 
are in yours, Susan. But good-by, 
girls ; I am going to see if aunt Kindly 
has come to town again. 

Fanny. Stop a minute, Laura ; I am 
going shopping, and I want to know 
where your mother bought that lovely 
French cambric. I mean to tease my 
mother for one just like it. 

Laura. Mother did not buy it; she 
would not think of getting me any- 
thing so expensive. Aunt Kindly sent 
it to me. 

Fanny. Oh ho! a present, was it? 
I never thought of that. 1 wonder what 
put it into her head. 

Laura. I believe she was pleased 
because, when mother was fitting out 
two poor boys to go to sea, I did some 
plain sewing for them. Your mother 
helped too, Susan. 

Susan. Why, that was before the 
vacation, and you never missed school a 
single day: how could you find time 
hen ? 

Laura. I used to go at it before 
weakfast, and at every odd moment; 
ometimes | could sew quarter of an‘ 

our while I was waiting for something 


or somebody, and even that helped on 
the work. [think that is a great ad. 
vantage we girls have over boys. Mo- 
ther says the needle darns up idle 
minutes, that are like holes in our time. 
Good-by ; you creep so like snails, | 
should think you would fall asleep. 
( Exit.) 

Susan. Well, Laura flways looks so 
lively! but I would not lead such a life 
for anything. 

Fanny. I begin to think I would, Su- 
san! she really makes me ashamed of 
myself; and I should think you would 
be so too, when you know your mother 
is always grieving at your laziness. | 
have heard her tell my mother twenty 
times that your indolence makes your 
life a burden to you, and that she is 
mortified when she thinks what kind of 
woman you will make. 

Susan. It is better to be idle than to 
be always talking about people, Fanny ' 
(Pouting.) 

Fanny. You are incurable, I do be- 
lieve; but I am not, and I am going 
home this minute to find some work, and 
mind my own affairs. 

Susan. Why, I thought we were 
going shopping! 

Fanny. But I am not in want of any- 
thing; I was only going to kill time and 
pick up some news. I will try the 
experiment, at any rate; I will lead 
Laura’s life a couple of days and see 
how I like it. I really think the time 
will not hang so heavy on my hands, 
and my tongue will not get me into so 
many difficulties. Good-by, Susan. 

Susan. Good-by. Oh dear! I won- 
der what I shall do with myself now! 


“In this country,” says an English 
editor, “it is considered the height of 
folly for a man to get drunk and lie 
across a railroad with the idea of ob- 
taining repose.” The same opinion ob- 
tains to a considerable extent in America. 
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Antiquities of Egypt. 

Eeyvprt is situated in the northeastern 
part of Africa, and very near to Asia. 
The descendants of Noah first settled in 
the valley of the river Euphrates, and 
thence they spread over the land in all 
directions. Egyptis about five hundred 
miles westward of this valley, and being 
avery fruitful country, was speedily filled 
with inhabitants. These soon began to 
‘uild cities, and in the space of a few 
senturies after the flood, Egypt was the 
seat of a great and powerful empire. 
The people increased with astonishing 
rapidity ; a knowledge of various arts 
was diffused among them, schools of 
learning were established, men of pro- 
found science flourished, and the kings 
and princes built vast cities, made artifi- 
cial lakes, constructed canals, caused vast 
chambers as depositories of the dead to be 
cut out of the solid rock, raised mighty 
pyramids which still defy the tooth of 
time, and carried on other great and 
mighty works. 

Thus it was that while America was 
unknown; while nearly all Africa, nearly 
all Europe, and more than half of Asia, 
were uninhabited, except by wild beasts ; 
and while most of the people and na- 
tions on the globe were rude and un- 
civilized, the empire of Egypt contained 
many millions of people who were far 
advanced in civilization. Thus at the 
earliest period Egypt took the lead 
in knowledge and science, and there- 
fore it is called the cradle of learning. 
Here it was that Homer and other cele- 
brated Greek schoiars, almost 3000 years 
ago, went to school, as young men go to 
Cambridge and New Haven to acquire 
learning now-a-days. Here it was that 
Moses, almost 3400 years ago, was edu- 
cated, by direction of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, in a very superior manner, thus 
qualifying him, with the aid of Divine 

rovidence, for the wonderful task of 
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leading the Jewish nation for forty 
years through the wilderness of Arabia. 

The history of the Jewish nation, as 
told in the Bible, gives us a good deal 
of information about Egypt in those early 
days, for the Jews were held in bondage 
there, and after they escaped, they settled 
in Palestine, a distance of only about 250 
miles from Egypt. There was much 
intercourse therefore between the two 
nations, and the history of one naturally 
runs into that of the other. 

But besides this knowledge of the his- 
tory of Egypt afforded by the Bible, 
much other information is given by 
the ancient Greek and Roman his- 
torians ; in addition to all this, the re- 
tains of ancient cities scattered along 
the banks of the Nile——a famous river 
that runs through Egypt,—assure us 
that the half has hardly been told us. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful accounts 
of the splendor and populousness of 
ancient Egypt, handed down by antiqui- 
ty, the existing monuments prove that 
these accounts fall short of the truth. 
And these remains are not only interest- 
ing as proving this, but also because 
they illustrate history, and throw much 
light upon the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians. 

Among the famous ruins of Luxor, 
which are found on the borders of the 
Nile, and which excite the wonder of 
every beholder by their splendor and 
magnificence, are the ornaments of build- 
ings, which consist of carvings in mar- 
ble, portraying various scenes, some re- 
lating to history and some to domestic 
life. Many of these sculptures exhibit 
men fighting, and therefore show how 
they carried on war 3500 years ago; 
there are carvings of men hunting, 
which show how they pursued the chase 
in those times. ‘There are representa- 
tions which show what kind of carts and 
carriages the people had; how they 
harnessed their horses and cattle; what 
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kind of weapons they used in war; and 
many other things are shown by these 
remains of antiquity. 

But recent discoveries have developed 
still more curious and interesting things. 
Vast chambers or rooms have been dis- 
covered, cut in the rock beneath the 
ground, where it seems the people used to 
live. On the walls of these chambers are 


paintings, which still preserve their colors 
and outlines so perfectly as to be easily 
traveiler is able 


understood. Here the 
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to study the manners and customs 
of ancient Egypt: here he finds pic- 
tures telling how the people dressed: 
how they cooked their food; what sort 
of furniture they had; how they amused 
themselves; in short, how they lived, 
in almost every respect. And what is 
curious to remark is this,—that many 
articles which have been invented in 
modern times, appear to have been in 
use among these Egyptians at least 
three thousand years ago. This sub- 





The Giraffe brought as tribute to Pharaoh. 


ject is full of interest, for by the monu- 
ments and paintings of Egypt we have, 
as it were, discovered a wonderful book, 
that tells us a story which has been 
more than half hidden for about thirty 
centuries. 

But there is no aspect in which these 
modern discoveries seem so interesting, 
as in regard to the light they throw upon 
numerous passages in the Bible. I will 
mention a few instances ; the following is 
one. Among the animals mentioned as 


Reem, a word which literally signifies 
“the tall animal.” It is thus described 
in scripture : “Will the reem be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by thy crib? 
Canst thou bind the reem with his band 
in the furrow? or will he harrow the 
valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him 
because his strength is great? or wilt 
thou leave thy labor to him? Wilt 
thou believe him, that he will bring 
home thy seed and gather it into thy 
barn?” (Job xxxix. 9—12.) Our trans- 
lators have rendered the word reem, 


illustrative of the wisdom and power of 


Providence is one celled in Hebrew the unicorn, which is absurd. Some com- 
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mentators assert that it is the rhinoce- 
ros, or the buffalo, because the cognate 
Arabic word is sometimes applied to 
a species of gazelle, and the Arabs fre- 
quently speak of oxen and stags as one 
species. But neither the rhinoceros 
nor the buffalo can be called a tall ani- 
mai, and the analogy between them and 
any species of gazelle with which we 
are acquainted, would be very difficult to 
demonstrate. But we find upon the 
monuments an animal fulfilling all the 
conditions of the description, and that ts 
the giraffe, which is represented several 
times among the articles of tribute 
brought to the Pharaohs from the interior 
of Africa.. The preceding sketch repre- 
sents one of these carvings. 

A most interesting proof of the accu- 
racy and fidelity of the Bible narration 
is furnished by the following considera- 
tions. The artists of Egypt, in the 
specimens which they have left behind, 
delineated minutely every circumstance 
connected with their national habits and 
observances from the cradle to the grave; 
representing with equal fidelity the 
usages of the palace and the cottage,— 
the king surrounded by the pomp of 
state, and the peasant employed in the 
humblest labors’ of the* field. In the 
very first mention of Egypt, we shall find 
the scriptural narrative singularly illus- 
trated and confirmed by the monuments. 

“ And there was a famine in the land 
(of Canaan,) and Abram went down to 
Egypt to sojourn there, for the famine 
was grievous in the land. And it came 
to pass, when he was come near to enter 
into Egypt, that he said unto Sarai his 
wife, Behold now, I know that thou arta 
fair woman to look upon; therefore it 
shall come to pass when the Egyptians 
shall see thee, that they shall say, This is 
his wife; and they will kill me, but they 
will save thee alive. Say, I pray thee, 
thou art my sister, that it may be well 
with me for thy sake; and my soul shall 


live because of thee. And it came to 
pass, that when Abram was come into 
Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the woman 
that she was very fair. The princes 
also of Pharaoh’s house saw her, and 
commended her before Pharaoh, and the 
woman was taken into Pharaoh's house.” 
(Gen. xii. 10O—15.) 

Now let it be remembered that at 
present the custom for the Egyptian 
women, as well as those of other eastern 
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countries, is to veil their faces somewhat 
in the manner here represented. Why 
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then should Abram have been so anx- 
ious because the princes of Pharaoh's 
house saw his wife Sarai? How inceed 
could they see her face, and disccver 
that she was handsome, if she had been 
veiled according to the custom of the 
country now? The question is an- 
swered by the monuments, for here is a 
representation of the manner in which 
1 woman was dressed in Egypt in an- 
sient times. 





It seems therefore that they exposed 
their faces; and thus the scripture story is 
shown to be agreeable to the manners 
and customs of the country at the date 
to which the story refers. It is impos- 
sible to bring a more striking and con- 
clusive proof of the antiquity and minute 
accuracy of the Bible’ record ‘than 
this. 

The period at which the custom of 
veiling the faces of women was intro- 
duced into Egypt, was probably about 
500 years before Christ, when Cambyses, 
king of Persia, conquered that country. 
It was but natural that the conquered 
country should adopt the fashions of the 
conquering one, particularly as at this 
period Persia was an empire of great 
wealth and power, and likely not only 


to give laws in respect to government, 
but in respect to manners also. The 
probability, therefore, that the Bible 
record was made previous to this event, 
even had we not other testimony, js 
very strong, from the fact that it relates, 
in the story of Abraham and his wife, a 
tale which implies a fashion which 
probably never existed in Egypt after 
the conquests of Cambyses. How won- 
derful it is, that these mute monuments, 
after slumbering in silence for ages, 
should now be able to add their indubi- 
table testimony to the truth of that book, 
which we hold to be the Word of God! 


A Drunkard’s Heme. 


Ir was a clear morning in April. 
The ground, bushes, and fences sparkled 
with their frosty covering. The bare 
hills and leafless trees looked as if they 
could not long remain bare and leafless 
beneath a sky so bright. A robin here 
and there ventured a short and sweet 
note, and earth and sky seemed to re- 
joice in the scene. The path that led 
to the village school was trod by happy 
children, whose glowing cheeks and 
merry voices testified that they partook 
of the general gladness. 

In the same path, at a distance from a 
group of neatly-dressed and smiling chil- 
dren, was a little girl, whose pale, soiled 
face, tattered dress, and bare feet, be 
spoke her the child of poverty and vice. 
She looked upon the laughing band be- 
fore her with a wistful countenance, and 
hiding behind her shawl the small tin 

ail she carried, lingered by the fence 
till the children were out of sight, and 
then, turning into another road, pro- 
ceeded to perform her usual errand to a 
grocery called the Yellow Shop. The 
bright, calm morning had no charm for 
her. Her little heart felt none of the 
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lightness and gayety the hearts of chil- 
dren feel when nature is beautiful 
around them. She could not laugh as 
they laughed; and as the sound of their 
merry voices seemed still to linger on 
her ear, she wondered that she could not 
be as happy as they. 

And then she thought of the dreari- 
ness and poverty of her home, of the 
cruelty of her father, of the neglect and 
unkindness of her mother, of the misery 
of the long, cold winter through which 
she had just passed, of the hunger which 
her little brothers and herself often felt ; 
she thought of the neat appearance of 
the children she had just seen, and then 
looked upon her own dress, torn and 
dirty as it was, till the tears filled her 
eyes, and her heart became sadder than 
ever. 

Mary, for that was the name of the 
girl, possessed a degree of intelligence 
above what her years seemed to war- 
rant; she knew what made those happy 
children so different from herself. She 
well knew that they would spend that 
day in school, learning something useful, 
while she would spend it in idleness at 
home, or in trying to quiet the hungry 
baby, and please the other children, 
while her mother was picking cranber- 
ries in the meadow. Mary knew she 
was that very morning to carry home 
something that would make her mother 
cross and wholly unmindful of her des- 
titute children. 

When she had reached the spirit 
shop, its keeper was not there, but his 
son, a bright, intelligent boy of thirteen, 
stool behind the counter, playing with 
his little sister. Mary asked for the 
rum with a faltering voice, and as she 
offered the jug, our young tradesman, 
looking upon her with mingled contempt 
and pity, said, “ What does your mother 
drink rum for?” Mary felt ashamed, 
and looked so sad that the boy was 
sorry for what he had said. He gave 


her the liquor, and tied up the scanty 
allowance of meal; and N ary, with a 
heavy heart and hasty step, proceeded 
upon her way. 

When she reached her dwelling—and 
who needs a description of a drunkard’s 
dwelling ?’—her mother met her at the 
door, and hastily snatching the jug 
from her hand, drank off its burning 
contents. She then took the meal to 
prepare breakfast, and Mary was sent to 
gather some sticks to kindle the flame. 
The dough was then placed before the 
smoky, scanty fire, and the impatient 
children hovered round to watch its pro- 
gress. Long, however, before it was 
sufficiently baked, they snatched it piece 
by piece away, till nothing but the 
einpty tin remained. 

The little boys, with their hunger 
scarcely satisfied, then left the house, to 
loiter, as usual, in the streets, while 
Mary, as she saw her mother become 
every moment more incapable of attend- 
ing to the wants of her infant, took the 
poor little creature in her arms, and in 
trying to soothe its sufferings half forgot 
her own. She had just succeeded in 
lulling the baby, when her father en- 
tered. He had been in the meadow, 
picking the cranberries which had been 
preserved during the winter under the 
snow, and which could now be sold for 
a few cents a quart. Though once a 
strong and active man, so degraded had 
he become, that few persons were wil- 
ling to employ him, and he resorted to 
picking cranberries as the only means 
left him of obtaining what his appetite 
so imperiously demanded. 

On entering the room, and seeing the 
state his wife was in, he uttered a loud 
curse, and at the same time bade Mary 
leave the crying child and put on her 
bonnet, and hasten to the village to sell 
the cranberries, and call at the Yellow 
Shop on her return. 

Mary put on her bonnet, and witha 
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trembling heart cor.amenced her walk. 
On her way, she met her brothers, and 


stopped to tell them that, as their father’ 


was then at home, they had better keep 
away from the house till her return. 
She then called from door to door; but 
at every place her timid inquiry, “ Do 
you want any cranberries here?” met 
the same chilling answer, “ No.” 

At leneth, wearied out, and fearful 
that she could not dispose of them at all, 
she sat down by the road-side and wept 
bitterly. But the sun had long past his 
meridian, and was gradually lowering 
in the western sky. She must go home, 
and what would her father say if she 
returned with the crahberries unsold ? 
This she could not do; and she deter- 
mined to try to exchange them at the 
shop for the spirit her father wanted. 

After waiting some time at the coun- 
ter, till the wants of several wretched 
beings were supplied, she told her er- 
rand, and after much hesitation on the 
part of the shop-keeper, and much en- 
treaty on her own, the cranberries were 
exchanged for rum. Mary then rapidly 
retraced her steps homeward, and witha 
beating heart entered the cottage. 

Her father was not there, but her 
mother was, and upon inquiring where 
Mary had been, insisted on having the 
spirit. Mary refused as long as she 
dared, for she knew how terrible the 
anger of ber father would be, if he found 
the quantity of rum diminished. But 
the mother, regardless of everything but 
the gratification of her appetite, seized the 
jug and drank a large part of its con- 
tents. 

It was scarcely swallowed before her 
husband entered; and, enraged at see- 
ing the spirit so much lessened, he 
reproached Mary first, and then his 
wife, in the most bitter terms. The pro- 
voking replies of the latter excited his 
rage almost beyond control; and Mary, 
faring for the safety of herself and her 


brothers, crept with them into an empty 
closet, where, with their arms round 
each other, they remained, almost breath- 
less with alarm, trembling at their fa- 
ther’s loud threats and their mother’s 
fearful screams. 

At length the discord was hushed, 
and all was silent except the low groans 
of the suffering wife, and the cries 
of the helpless babe. The children 
then crept from their hiding-place to 
seek for some food, before they laid 
themselves down upon their wretched 
bed to forget their fears for a while in 
sleep. But in vain did they look for a 
crust of bread or a cold potato. Mary 
could find nothing but the remainder of 
the meal she had procured in the mom- 
ing, but it was too late to attempt baking 
another cake. The fire was all out 
upon the hearth, and it was too dark to 
go in search of wood. So the hungry 
children, with their wants unsupplied, 
were obliged to lay themselves down to 
sleep. 

In the village in which Mary’s pa- 
rents lived, the wretched condition of 
the family had often attracted attention ; 
but the case of the parents seemed so 
hopeless, that little exertion was made 
to persuade them to abandon their ruin- 
ous habits, till Mr. Hall, an energetic 
agent of the temperance cause, visited 
the place. The husband and wife were 
then induced to attend the temperance 
meeting and listen to his address. 
Whispers and significant looks passed 
between the acquaintances when Thom 
as and his wife entered the church, and 
scarcely one among the number thought 
they could be at all benefited by what 
they might hear. But they did not see 
‘Lhomas’ heart, or know what a wretch- 
ed being he felt himself to be. Through 
necessity, neither he nor his wife had 
now tasted spirit for several days, as 
their means of obtaining it had failed. 
The cranberries were all gathered from 
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the meadow, and persons of their char- 
acter could not obtain employment. 
Thus situated, Thomas knew he must 
take a different course, or himself and 
family would be sent to the work-house. 
{t was on account of these circumstances 
that he this evening consented with his 
wife to attend the meeting. 

When the speaker commenced, Thom- 
as, feeling himself uneasy, wished him- 
self away. But by degrees he became 
more and more interested, until his eye 
fixed upon the speaker, and the tear, 
rolling down his bloated face, proved the 
depth | of his feeling. He heard his own 
case so well described. the remedy so 
plainly pointed out, so affectionately 
urged, that new light seemed to break 
upon his: mind, and he inwardly ex- 
claimed, “I can do it—I will do it, if I 
die in the attempt ;” and at the close of 
the service, going boldly up to a group 
of temperance men, he requested that 
lis name and the name of his wife 
might be added to the temperance list. 
A murmur of approbation followed his 
request, and hand after hand was pre- 
sented for a shake of congratulation. 
Nancy pulled her husband’s coat as she 
heard her name mentioned, and said, 
faintly, ‘“ Not mine, not mine, Thomas.” 
But the words were unheard or disre- 
garded, and he bent steadily over the 
shoulder of the secretary, till he actually 
saw the names of Thomas and Nancy 
Millman among the names ef those who 
pledged themselves to abstain from all 
use of ardent spirits. 

As he turned to leave the church, 
William Stevens, a sober, industrious 
man, a friend of Thomas in his better 
days, but who had long abandoned the so- 
ciety of a drunkard, took him by the hand, 
and after expressing his satisfaction at 
the course he had pursued, invited him 
to call at his house on his way home. 
After some hesitation, Thomas and 
Nancy consented ; the latter being ex- 


ceedingly pleased at being invited again 
to call on Hannah Stevens 

As William opened the door, Hannah 
rose from her seat by the cradle, and 
glanced first at ber husband, and then 
at his companions, with a look of aston- 
ishment and inquiry, which yielded, 
however, to one of kind welcome and 
glad surprise, when her husband said 
“T have brought you some friends, Han 
nah.” “ Yes,” said Thomas, “and may 
we henceforth merit the title.” Nane 
hung down her head, as if ashamed of 
the thoughts that were passing through 
her mind. Hannah, noticing her appear- 
ance. feared she did not sympathize 
much in her husband’s feelings. “ | must 
encourage the poor woman,” thought 
she, ‘“‘or her husband will be undone. 
If Nancy does not encourage him by her 
example, all will be lost.” 

The company then seated themselves 
round the cheerful fire, and while Thom- 
as and William were engaged in con- 
versation, Hannah threw aside the quilt 
to let Nancy see the baby. It was just 
the age of her own, but oh! how differ- 
ent. The rosy, healthy little creature 
before her, in its clean nightgown, sleep- 
ing so soundly, recalled to her mind her 
own pale, sickly, neglected child at 
home, in its ragged, dirty dress, so sel- 
dom changed, and tears started into her 
eyes at the recollection. Hannah saw 
the effect produced upon her feelings, 
and wishing to increase it still more, 
asked her to walk into her bed-room to 
see her other children. Hannah was a 
kind, careful mother, and knowing the 
strength of a mother’s love, she wished 
to make use of this strong principle to 
recall the wretched wanderer before her 
to a sense of duty. 

Nor was she disappointed at the suc- 
cess of her experiment. Nancy was 
evidently affected at a view of the neat, 
comfortable appearance of her ee 
bor’s house, and Hannah seized this op- 
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portunity to point out to her her dreadful 
neglect of duty. It was a kind, but a 
faithful reproof, calculated to awaken in 
her bosom every feeling of a mother that 
vet remained. Nancy did not leave the 
room until she had promised, by her own 
example, to encourage her husband to 
return to the uniform practice of sobriety. 
Thomas and his wife then took leave of 
tneit kind neighbors. 

We will leave this happy fireside, and 
accompany Thomas and Nancy to their 
desolate home. As they approached the 
house, the faint cries of the neglected 
baby first struck the parents’ ears. Poor 
Mary was endeavoring, as usual, to quiet 
the little sufferer. ‘There was no fire 
upon the hearth, and no light upon 
the table, but the moonbeams through 
the changing clouds were suflicient to 
reveal the gloom and wretchedness of 
the drunkards’ home. Thomas and 
Nancy could not but perceive the con- 
trast between the home they had just 
left and their own. It was a contrast 
most sad and humiliating. 

Early the next morning, the first per- 
son the family saw coming down the 
lane was little William Stevens. He 
had in his hand a basket of potatoes, 
which his father had sent to Thomas 
Millman, with a request that he would 
call at his work-shop after-he had eaten 
his breakfast. ‘This unexpected present 
gave much joy to this destitute family, 
and Mary, with her little brothers, will 
not soon forget how acceptable were 
their roast potatoes that morning, though 
eaten without butter or salt. 

Thomas called, as he was requested, 
at William Stevens’ work-shop, and 
found there a job which would employ 
him for a day or two. It was joyfully 
and speedily undertaken, and after an 
industrious day’s work, he received, at 
the close, a part of. his wages to lay out 
in food for his family. Thomas had 
little to struggle with this day, and on 
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the whole, it passed by easily and pleas 
antly. Not so with poor Nancy. Hay 

ing less to employ her mind than her hus 

band, she was sorely tempted, more than 
once, to send Mary to the Yellow Shop 
to exchange what remained of her kind 
neighbor’s gift for rum. But the thought 
of Hannah’s kindness, and her own 
promise, so solemnly made, restrained 
her. 

At last, the day wore by, and it wag 
time for Thomas to return. As soon as 
the children saw him enter the lane, 
they ran, as was their custom, to their 
hiding-place ; for, knowing nothing of 
what had recently transpired, they ex- 
pected to find him intoxicated, as usual. 

“Can that be father?” whispered 
they to each other as they heard a steady 
step and a calm voice. The youngest 
boy peeped out his head to see. 

“Come here, my poor boy.” said 
Thomas, kindly; “you needn’t be 
afraid; I am not drunk.” “Qh, he 
isn’t drunk! he isn’t drunk!” said Jem- 
my, clapping his hands in great joy; 
“come out, children, father won’t hurt 
us.” Half faithless, half believing, the 
children left their hiding-place and came 
around their father. 

“ Mother hasn’t sent you for any rum 
to-day, has she, Mary?” ‘“ No, father ; 
I hope I shall never go to that shop 
again.” ‘ You never shall, to buy rum, 
Mary, 1 promise you. Do you believe 
me?” Mary looked as if she did not 
quite believe, but she said nothing. 

* * “K * * * 

A year has passed by since the period 
when our history commenced. It is a 
fine morning in April, as it then was. 
The children of the village are pursu- 
ing their way to school as pleasantly as 
they then were. But where is the little 
girl, with soiled face, tattered dress, and 
bare feet, that then attracted our attention ? 
Look for one of the happiest girls among 
that gay, laughing group, and you will 
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find her. Her dirty, tattered garments 
are exchanged for neat and comely ones; 
her bare feet are covered with tidy shoes 
and stockings, and in her hand she car- 
ries, not a tin pail, but a basket con- 
taining her school-books and _ work. 
The scenes through which this day will 
carry her will be very different from 
those through which she passed a year 
avo. ad 

A great and blessed change has in- 
deed come over this once wretched 
family. They have left the miserable 
habitation which was once theirs, and 
are now living upon a small but excel- 
lent farm, whose owner is not afraid to 
rent it to so sober and industrious peo- 
ie as Thomas and Nancy have become. 
Vithin the year, Thomas has been able 


avi 


to purchase comfortable clothing for nis 
family, decent furniture for his house, 
and has besides partly paid for two 
yokes of oxen and four cows. 

Look at Thomas at work in his field, 
and managing his little farm, thriving at 
home and_ respected abroad, and say 
what would tempt him to come again 
under the influence of his former ruin 
ous habits? Look at Nancy, too, super- 
intending her dairy and supplying the 
wants of her family —does she wish for 
a return of those days when she was 
the intemperate mother of hungry, neg- 
lected children? But are there not 
hundreds of mothers who are at this 
time what she once was? and can they 
not, will they not, be induced to become 
what she now is ? 

















The Boastful Ass. 


I can hardly tell the reason, but the 
fact seems to be, that the ass, an honest 
and somewhat stupid animal, seems to 
have given rise to more fables than any 
other beast, except the’ fox. I have al- 
ready told some fables in which this 
long-eared personage is made to utter a 
great many wise things. I am now 


going to tell another fable, in which the 
creature is represented as talking rather 
foolishly. 

A man was once going along the road 
with an ass, whom he treated somewhat 
roughly, upon which the beast first 
whisked his long tail, and then groaned, 
and finally spoke outright. “It seems 
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to me, sir,” said the honest creature, 
“that you use me very ill, particularly 
as | belong to a race of great antiquity, 
and one that has been honored above all 
four-footed beasts!” 

“ Why, how’s that?” said the man. 

“ How’s that? indeed!” said the ass. 
“If you had read the Bible as much as 
you should, you would remember that it 
was one of my ancestors which con- 
versed with @ prophet, and stood in the 
presence of an angel on a certain occa- 
sion. ‘This is an honor which belongs 
exclusively to the ass family, of which 
lam one, and therefore it seems meet 
that you should treat me with proper 
respect.” 

“Well done!” said the countryman ; 
“well done! poor brute. This is ever 
the way. It to be with asses 
as with men: when one has no merit 
of his own, he always boasts the dignity 
of his family, or the virtues of his ances- 
tors. For my part, | know of nothing 
that sinks a beast or a man lower, than 
to see him attempt to cover up his own 
vices, or weakness, or folly, by showing 
off the dignity of his pedigree, or the 
respectability of his connections.” ‘Then, 
giving the assa somewhat contemptuous 
kick, the man passed on. 


seems 


Travetunc Beentves.—In Switzer- 
land, the traveller often jsees a man 
trudging up the mountains with a hive 
of bees on his back. The people move 
the bees, because they know how good 
change of place is for them. This, too, 
is done almost everywhere in Scotland. 
In France, they put their hives into a 
boat; some hundreds together, which 
floats down the stream by night, and 
stops by day. ‘The bees go out in the 
morning, return in the evening, and 
when they are all at home, and quiet, 
the boat floats on 


Architecture of Birds, 


Tuer is no topic in Natural History 
more curious than the architecture of 
birds. In the building of nests man 
species are exceedingly ingenious. The 
humming-bird constructs its nest of the 





Humming-Bird’s Nest. 


finest silky down, or of cotton, or of the 
fibres of the flag-top that the boys call 
cat-tail, or of some other similar mate- 
rial. Within, it is lined in the most 
delicate manner with downy substances. 
The outside is covered with moss, usu- 
ally of the color of the bough or twig to 
which the nest is attached, and giving 
it simply the appearance of an excres- 
cence. The delicacy and ingenuity of 
workmanship in this case, as well as 
the skill displayed in the whole manage- 
ment of the affair, could hardly be. ex- 
celled by human art. 

There are several species of warblers 
which are very skilful in the formation 
of their nests, but we do not recollect to 
have met with anythi>g more remarka- 
ble in this way than the nest of a species 
of grosbeak found in one of the Asiatic 
islands. 














ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS—THE SECRET. 


Nest of the Grosheak. 


It is shaped somewhat like an invert- 
ed bottle, with a long neck, through 
which the bird passes up to the snug 
and downy little chamber above. The 
nest consists of soft vegetable substances, 
basketed and sewed together in a very 
wonderful manner. But the strangest 
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part of the story is to come—the whole 
is suspended on the leaf of a plant! 
How the bird could have built the nest in 
this position, it is not easy to say, but we 
have many evidences that instinct makes 
that easy to birds, which is difficult to 
the industry and ingenuity of mankind. 





Tue Secret.—* Mother,” said a girl 
of ten years of age, “I want to know 
the secret of your going 
every night and morning.” 
dear?” ‘Because it must be to see 
some one you love very much.” “ And 
what leads you to think so?” “ Because 
I have always noticed that when you 
come back you appear to be more happy 
than usual.” “ Well, suppose I do go 
to see a friend I love very much, and 
that after seeing him, and conversing 
with him, I am more happy than before, 
why, should you wish to know anything 


away alone 
s“ Why, my 





about it?” ‘“ Because I wish to do as 
you do, that I may be happy also.” 

“* Well, my child, when I leave you in 
the morning and the evening, it is to com- 
mune with my Savipr. I go to pray to 
him—TI ask him for his grace to make me 
happy and holy—I ask him to assist me 
in all the duties of the day, and espe 
cially to keep me from committing any 
sin against him—and above all [ ask 
him to have mercy on you, and save you 
from the misery of those who sin against 
him.” “Oh, that is the secret,” said the 
child; “then I must go with you.” 
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Tue Locve Famiry.—The crier of a 
country courtwas upona certain occasion 
required to go to the court-house door, 
and, as is usual in the absence of a 
witness, call out for Philip Logue, one 
of the sons of Erin, who was summoned 
inacase then pending. The man of 
the baton accordingly, stepping to the 
door, sung out at the top of his voice, 
“Philip Logue!” A wag of a lawyer 
happening to be passing the door at the 
time, whispered in his ear, “ Epilogue, 
also.” “Epi Logue!” sung out the 
crier. ‘ Decalogue,” said the lawyer 
in an under tone. “ Dekky Logue!” 
again sung out the crier atthe top of his 


voice. ‘“Apologue,” whispered the 
lawyer. “Appy Logue!” reiterated the 
crier, at the same time expostulating 
with the lawyer—‘ You certainly want 
the whole family of the Logues!” " “ Pro- 
logue,” said the persevering lawyer. 
“ Pro Logue!” rung through the halls of 
the court-house, from the stentorian lungs 
of the public crier, attracting the at- 
tention of everybody, and shocking the 
dignitaries on the bench themselves, who, 
not understanding the cause of his vocif- 
erousness, despatched the sheriff, with 
all haste, to stop the constable from 
further summoning the family of the 
Logues. 





HYMN. 


THE WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
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When night, from heaven, steals laity down, 
And throws its robe o’er lawn and lea, 

My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 
And bows in worship still to Thee! 


If tempests sweep the angry sky, 
Or sunbeams smile on flower aad tree, 
If joy or sorrow brim the eye— 
ather in Heaven, I turn to Thec! 
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My own Life and Adventures. 


(Continued from page 133.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Youth a happy period.—My young days.—A 
summer morning.—A day's adventures. 


[r is a common remark that youth is 
the happiest portion of life, but, like 
many other wise and deep sayings, it 
passes by us unheeded, till, at some late 
period in the great journey, we look 
back upon our track, and, by a compuari- 
son of the past with the present, are 
forced to feel and ‘confess the truth, 
which we have before doubted. Man- 
kind are ever tempted to think that there 
is something better before them; if they 
are not happy yet, they still indulge 
bright expectations. They are reluctant, 
even when advanced in years, to believe 
that the noon of life’s joys is past; that 
the chill of evening is already mingling 
in every breeze that feeds the breath ; 
that there is no returning morn to them; 

ll 


that the course of the sun is now only 
downward; and that sunset is the final 
close of that day that has dawned upon 
them, and lighted up a world full of 
hopes, and wishes, and anticipations. It 
is not till the shadows, dark and defined, 
are creeping around us, an forcing us 
to deal honestly with ourselves, that we 
admit the truth—that life is made up of 
a series of illusions; that we are con- 
stantly pursuing bubbles, which seem 
bright at a distance and allure us on to 
the chase, but which fly from our pur- 
suit, or, if reached, burst in the hand 
that grasps them. It is not till we are 
already at the landing and about to step 
into the bark that is to bear us from the 
shore, that we come to the conclusion 
that human life is a chase, in which the 
game is nothing, and the pursuit every- 
thing; and that the brightest and best por- 
tion of this chase is found in the spring 
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morning, when the faculties are fresh, 
the fancy pure, and all nature robed in 
dew, and chiming with the music of 
birds, and bees, and waterfalls. 

It is something to have enjoyed life, 
even if that ehfjoyment may not come 
again, for memory can revive the past, 
and at least bring back its echoes. It is 
a pleasure to me, now that I am crippled 
and gray—a sort of hulk driven a-wreck 
upon the shore, and if incapable of fur- 
ther adventures upon the main, at least 
inaccessible to the surges that rise and 
rave upon its bosom—to look out to sea 
—to mark the sails that still glide over 
its surface—and, above all, to busy my 
fancy with the incidents of my own 
voyage upon the great ocean of life. 

I love particularly to go back to that 

riod at which my last chapter closed. 
eo then full of health, animation, and 
hope. As yet, my life was tarnished with 
no other vices or follies than those that 
belong to an ungoverned and passionate 
boy. My health was perfect. I can 
hardly describe the elation of my heart 
ofa spring morning. Everything gave 
me delight. The adjacent mountains, 
robed in mist, of wreathed with clouds, 
seemed like the regions of the blest. 
The landscape around, tame and com- 
monplace as it might be, was superior 
to the pictures of any artist that ever laid 
his colors upon canvass, to my vision. 
Every sound was music. The idle but 
joyous gabble of the geese at the brook— 
the far-off cawing of tht crows that skim- 
med the slopes of the mountains—the 
multitudinous notes of jays, robins, and 
blackbirds in the orchard—the lowing of 
cattle—the cackle of the fowls in the 
barnyard—the gobble of the ostentatious 
turkey—were all melody to me. No 
burst of harmony from an Italian orches- 
tra, even though Rossini composed and 
Paganini performed, ever touched the 
heart as those humble melodies of morn, 
in the little village of Salem, touched 





mine at the age of fifteen. At such 
times my bosom actually overflowed 
with joy. I would sometimes shout 


aloud from mere pleasure; and then | 


would run for no other object than the 
excitement of the race. At such times 
it seemed almost that I could fly. There 
was an elasticity in my limbs like that 
of a mountain deer. So exuberant was 
this buoyant feeling, that in my dreams, 
which were then always blissful, | 
often dreamed of setting out to run, and 
after a brief space of stepping upward 
into the air, where I floated like some 
feather upon the breeze. . 

At evening, I used again to experi- 
ence the same joyous gust of emotion, 
and during the day, I seldom felt other- 
wise than happy. Considering the quiet 
nature of the place in which | dwelt, 
my life was marked with numerous inci- 
dents and adventures—of little moment 
to the world at large, but important to a 
boy of my years. Saturday was, in that 
golden age, a day always given up to 
amusement, for there was no school kept 
then. <A description of a single day 
will give a sufficient idea of my way of 
life at this period. 

The day we will suppose to be fine— 
and in fact it now seems to me that there 
was no dull weather when I was a boy. 
Bilt Keeler and myself rose with the 
sun—and we must, of course, go to the 
mountain. For what? Like knights 
of the olden time, in search of adven- 
tures. Bound to no place, guided by no 
other power than our own will, we set 
out to see what we could see, and find 
what we could find. 

We took our course through a narrow 
vale at the foot of the mountain, crossed 
ky a whimpling brook, which wound 
with many a mazy turn amid bordering 
hills, the slopes of which were covered 
with trees, or consisted of smooth, open 
pastures. The brook was famous for 
trout, and as Bill usually carried his 












hooks and lines, we often stopped for a 
time andamused ourselves in fishing. On 
the present occasion, as we were passing 
a basin of still water, where the gush of 
the rivulet was stayed by a projecting 
bank, Bill saw an uncommonly large 
trout’ He lay in the shadow of the 
knoll, perfectly still, except that the 
feathery fins beneath his gills fanned 
the water with a breath-like undulation. 
I saw Bill at the instant he marked the 
monster of the pool. In a moment he 
lifted up and waved his hand as a sign 
to me, and uttered a long, low she-e-e-e! 
He then stepped softly backwards, and 
ata little distance knelt down, to hide 
himself from the view of the trout. All 
this time Bill was fumbling with a ner- 
vous quickness for his hook and line. 
First he ran his hands into the pockets 
of his trowsers, seeming to turn over a 
great variety of articles there; then he 
felt in Ifis coat pockets; and then he 
uttered ‘two or three awkward words, 
which signified much vexation. 

here was Bill on his knees—it seems 
as if I could see him now—evidently 
disappointed at not finding his hook and 
line. At last he began very deliberately 
to unlade his pockets. First came out 
a stout buck-handled knife, with one 
large blade, and the stump of a smaller 
one. Then came a lasge bunch of tow, 
several bits of rope, a gimblet, four or 
five flints, and a chestnut whistle. From 
the other pocket of the trowsers he dis- 
closed three or four bits of lead, a screw- 
driver, a dough-nut, and something roll- 
ed into a wad that might have been 
suspected of being a pocket-handkerchief, 
if Bill had ever been se@n to use one. 
The trowsers pockets being thus emp- 
tied, our hero applied himself to those 
in the flaps of his coat. He first took 
out a ball covered with deerskin, then a 
powder-flask and tinder-box, two or three 
corks and sundry articles difficult to 
name From the other pocket he took 
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his stockings and shoes, for it was 
May, and we were both indulging our- 
selves in the luxury of going barefoot— 
a luxury which those only can know 
who have tried it. 

Nothing could exceed the pitch of 
vexation to which Bill was worked up, 
when, turning the last pocket inside out, 
and shaking it as if it had been a viper, 
he found that he had not a hook or line 
about him. Gathering up his merchan- 
dise, and thrusting the articles back into 
their places, he cast about, and picking 
up a stone, approached the place where 
the trout lay, and hurled it at him with 
spiteful vengeance, exclaiming—* If I’m 
ever ketched without a tishhook agin— 
I hope | may be shot!” 

“Stop, stop, Bill!” said 1; “don't be 
rash.” 

‘I say I hope I may be shot if I’m 
ever ketched without a fishhook agin !— 
so there!” said he, hurling another stone 
into the brook. 

“ Remember what you say now, Bill!” 
said |. ’ " 

“T will remember it,” said my com- 
panion; and though nothing more was 
said of it at the time, | may as well ob- 
serve now that the fellow kept his word ; 
for ever after | remarked that he carried 
a fishhook in his hat-band, and, as he 
said; in fulfilmeut of his vow. Such 
was the eccentric humor of my friend, 
and such the real depth of his character 
and feelings, that a speech, uttered in mo- 
mentary passion and seeming thought- 
lessness, clung to his mind, and never 
parted from him till death. Could that 
poor boy have had the advantages of 
wise cultivation, what a noble heart had 
now beat in his breast! But, alas! he 
was bound to a briefer and more in- 
glorious destiny ! 

We pursued our way up the valley, 
though loth to leave the rivulet; for 
there is a fascination about running water 
that few can resist—there is a beauty in 
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it which enchants the eye—a compan- 
ionship like that of life, and which no 
other inanimate thing affords. And of 
all brooks, this that | now describe was 
to me the sweetest. 

After proceeding a considerable dis- 
tance, the valley became narrowed down 
to a rocky ravine, and the shrunken 
stream fretted and foamed its way over 
a rugged and devious channel. At last, 
about half way up the mountain, and at 
a considerable elevation, we reached the 
source of the rivulet, which consisted of 
a small lake of as pure water as ever 
reflected the face of heaven. It was 
surrounded on three sides by tall cliffs, 
whose dark, shaggy forms, in contrast, 
yave a silver brilliancy and beauty to 
the mirror-like water that.lay at their 
feet. The other side of the lake was 
bounded by a sandy lawn, of smail ex- 
tent, but in the centre of which stood a 
lofty white-wood tree. 

The objects that first presented them- 
selves, as we approached the lake, was 
a kingfisher, running over his watch- 
man’s rattle from the dry limb of a tree 
that projected over the water, by way of 
warning to the tenants of the mountain 
that danger was near; a heron, stand- 
ing half-leg deep in the margin of the 
water, and seeming to be lost in a lazy 
dream ; a pair of harlequin ducks that 
were swimming near the opposite shore ; 
and a bald eagle, that stood upon the 
point of a rock that projected a few feet 
out of the water near the centré of the 
lake. This object particularly attracted 
our attention, but as we moved toward 
it, it heavily unfolded its wings, pitched 
forward, and with a labored beating of 
the air gained an elevation and sailed 
gloriously away beyond the reach of 
sight. 

“Those were days of feeling, rather 
than speeeh. Neither my companion 
nor myself spoke of the beauty of that 
wene at the time; but we felt it deeply, 


and memory, to me, has kept a faithful 
transcript of the scene. When the king- 
fisher had sounded the alarm, he slunk 
away, and all was still. The morning 
overture of the birds had passed, for it 
was now near ten o’clock. The mourn- 
ful metallic note of the wood-thrush was 
perchance faintly heard at intervals— 
the cooing of a pigeon, the amorous woo- 
ings of the-high-hole, the hollow roll 
of the woodpecker at his work, might 
occasionally salute the ear, but all at 
such distance of time and place as to 
give effect to the silence and repose that 
marked the scene. I had my gun, but 
I felt no disposition to break the spell 
that nature had cast onallaround. The 
harsh noise of gunpowder had been out 
of tune there and then. Bill and myself 
sauntered along the border of the lake, 
musing and stepping lightly, as if not to 
crumple a leaf or crush a twig, that might 
break the peace, over which nature, like 
a magistrate, seemed to preside. 

But as we were slowly proceeding, 
Bill’s piercing eye discovered a dark 
object upon the white-wood or tulip tree, 
that stood in the sandy lawn at some 
distance. He pointed to it, and both 
quickened our steps in that direction. 
As we approached it, we perceived it to 
be an enormous nest, and concluded it 
must be that of gn eagle. As we came 
nearer, the nest seemed roughly com- 
posed of large sticks, and occupying a 
circumference equal toa cart-wheel. It 
was at the very top of the tree, which 
rose to the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and at least half of that elevation was a 
smooth trunk without a single limb. 
But Bill was an excellent climber, and 
it was resolved, without a council of war, 
that he should ascend and see what was 
in the nest. 

Accordingly, stripping off his coat, 
and clinging to the tree as if by suction, 
he began to ascend. It was “ hitchety 


hatchety up I go!” Bya process diffi 
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cult co describe—a sort of insinuation, 
the propelling power and working ma- 
chinery of which were invisible—he soon 
cleared the smooth part of the trunk, 
and taking hold of the branches, rose 
limb by limb, till, with breathless interest, 
| saw him lift his head above the nest 
and peer into its recess. ‘The best ex- 
pression of his wonder was his silence. 
| waited, but no reply. “ What is it?’ 

said I, incapable of enduring the sus- 
pense. No answer. “ What is it, Bill 
—why don’t you speak ?” said I, once 
more. “Look!” said he, holding up a 
featherless little monster, about as large 
as a barn-door fowl—kicking and _flap- 
ping its wings, and squealing with all 
its might. “Look! there’s a puir 
on “em. They’re young eagles. I'll 
be bound, but I never see such critter: 
afore! The nest is as bie as a trundie- 
bed, and there ’s a heap of snake-skins 
and feathers, and fishes’ tails in it; and 
there ’s a lamb’s head here, that looks 
in the face like an acquaintance—and 
I should n’t wonder if it belonged to 
Squire Kellogg’s little cosset that he lost 
last week—the varmint !”’ 

As Bill uttered these last words, hi 
attention, as well my own, was attracted 
by arushing sound above. and looking 
up, we saw an eagle, about a_ hun- 
dred yards in the air, descending like a 
thunderbolt direc tly toward Bill’s head. 
The bird’s wings were close to its body, 
its tail above and its head beneath, 
its beak open and its talons half dis- 
played for the blow. Entirely forgetting 
my gun, in my agony of fear, | exclaim- 

ed, “ Jump, Bill! for Heaven’s sake 
jump!” But such was the suddenness 
of the proceeding, that ere I could fairly 
utter the words, the formidable bird, with 
a fearful and vengeful scream, swept 
down upon his mark. I shut my eyes 
in very horror. But not so Bill Keeler ; 
there was no taking him by surprise. 
As the eagle came down, he dodged his 
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head beneath the nest, exposing only 
a portion of his person, together with 
the seat of his trowsers. ‘The clash of 
the eagle’s beak as he swept by, though 
it seemed like the clangor of a tai- 
lor’s shears when forcibly shut, did no 
harm; but we cannot say as much of 
Yhe creature’s talons. One of the claws 
struck the part exposed, and made an 
incision in the trowsers as well as the 
skin, of about two inches in length. 

The rent, however, was too super- 
ficial to prove mortal, nor did it deprive 
Bill of his presence of mind. Taking 
no manner of notice of the damage done, 
he cocked his eye up at the eagle, and 
seeing that he was already preparing 
OT an other descent, he slid down be- 
tween the limbs of the tree with amaz- 
ing dexterity, and had approached the 
lowest of the branches, when again we 
heard the rushing sound, and saw the 
infuriate bird falling like an iron wedge 
almost perpendicularly upon him. A\l- 
though he was full five and thirty feet 
from the ground, such was my agony, 

that again I cried out, “Jump, Bill— 
for Heaven’s sake, jump!” 

Bill was a fellow to go on his own 
hook—particularly in a time of imminent 
peril, like the present. Evidently pay- 
ing no attention to me, he cast one 
glance at the eagle, and leaping from 
the branch, came down upon the wind. 
The eagle swept over him as he fell, 
and striking his talons into his brimless 
beaver, bore it away in triumph—drop- 
ping it however ata short distance. As 
Bill struck the ground on his feet, | 
immediately saw that he was safe. 
After sitting a moment to recover his 
breath, he put his hand to his head, and 
finding that his hat was gone, exclaimed, 
“There, the critter’s got my clamshell 
—why didn’t you fire, Bob?” 

The hat was soon found, and after a 
little while Bill discovered the success 
of the eagle’s first attack upon his pers 
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son; but although some blood was shed, 
the incident was not considered serious, 
and we proceeded in our ramble. 

We had not advanced far, when, on 
passing through bushes near a 
heap of rocks, | heard a rustling in the 
leaves. ‘Turning my eye in the direc- 
tion of the sound, I saw a black snake} 
covered by leaves except his head and 
about two feet of his body. He was 
directly in my path, and, brandishing his 
tongue, seemed determined to oppose 
my progress. Bill had my gun, but I 
called to him, and he soon appeared. I 
pointed out the snake, but, subasine to 
fire, he approached the creature with 
bold front; who, seeing that he could 
gain nothing by his thre sats, turned and 
fled through the leaves with amazing 
speed. Bill followed upon his trail, and 
caine up with him just as he was seek- 
ing shelter in the crevice of arock. He 
had buried about two feet of his length, 
when Bill seized his tail, and, holding 
fast, prevented his farther progress. We 
then both of us took hold and tried to 
pull him out—but as he had coiled him- 
self around the protuberances of the 
rock within, he resisted all our efforts. 

Bill now directed me to bend down 
to him a pretty stout walnut sapling that 
was growing near. | complied with 
the command, and my companion, taking 
a piece of rope from his pocket, doubled 
the tail of the snake, and firmly lashed 
it to the top of the young tree. This 
being done—* We'll tet go now,” said 
Bill, “and see which will hold on the 
longest.” So, loosing our hold of the 
tree and serpent, we stood by to see the 
result. The snake was so firmly tied as 
to render it impossible for him to escape, 
and the sapling pulled with a vigor and 
patience that were likely to prevail at 
last. We waited at the place for nearly 
an hour, when the serpent slowly yield- 
ed, and the sapling jerked him into the 
air. There he hung, dangling and 
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writhing, and thrusting out his tongue, 
but all to no purpose. ‘Taking a fair 
aim with the gun, Bill now fired, and 
cut the reptile in twain. 

We pursued our ramble until late in 
the day, when, on our return, we saw a 
gray squirrel leaping about upon the 
ground at some distance. The appear- 
ance of this animal in its native woods 
is singularly imposing. — Its long, bushy 
tail imparts to it an appearance of extra- 
ordinary size, and renders its wonderful 
agility a matter of surprise. In the 
present instance, as the squirrel saw us 
from a distance, he ran to a tree, ascend- 
ed the trunk, and flew along its branches. 
From these it leaped to those of another 
tree, seeming actually to move like a 
spirit of the air. At last it reached a 
large oak, and disappeared in a hole 
in the trunk. 

Bill’s jacket was off in an instant, and 
almost as nimbly as the squirrel himself 
he ascended to its retreat. I stood be- 
low with my gun, ready to fire if the 
creature should attempt to escape. At 
last Bill, peeping into the hole, and say- 
ing, in a subdued voice, “1 see the var- 
mint!” thrust his hand into the place. 
It was but a moment before he hauled 
him out, and holding him forth with one 
hand, while he held on to the tree with 
the other, he exclaimed, “ Fire, Bob— 
fire—he bites like like a sarpent!” 
Accustomed to obey orders, I immedi- 
ately fired, and the squirrel dropped 
dead to the ground. At the same time 
I saw Bill snapping his fingers, as if 
some stray shot had peppered them. 
He soon descended, and showed me that 
one of the little leaden missiles had 
passed through the ball of his thumb; 
he only remarked, however, “I should 
think, Bob, you might kill a squirrel 
without shooting a friend!” 

Such are the adventures of a day in 
my youth; and such, or similar, ne 
doubt, have been the experiences of many 
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: Yankee youth before. I record them 
nere, partly for the satisfaction of review- 
ing the sweet memories of the past, and 
partly to point the moral of this chap- 
ter—that youth is a portion of life to 
which, in after years, we usually look 
back with fond regard, as the h: appiest, 
if not the most useful, part of our exist- 
ence. Let my youthful friends mark 
the observation, and not be unmindful 
of their present privileges. Let them 
enjoy their young days, with thankful- 
ness and moderation, and not be too san- 
guine of that future, which will disclose 
the melancholy truth that life is a journey, 
which affords the cares and toils and 
dangers of travel, without a _ resting- 
place. A resting- -place i is indeed found. 
but it is only given as life ceases. 
While we live we are journeying; there 
is no fixed habitation for man on the 
earth: he is an emigrant to another 
country, and not a settler here. Let us, 
in attempting to make our journey as 
cheerful as we may, still be careful that 
the place to which we migrate, and 
where we must abide, be in a happy 
country. 


The Humming-Birds. 


TneseE little fairies of the feathered 
race—the smallest of birds, and perhaps 
the most brilliant—belong exclusively to 
our American continent and the adjacent 
islands. Most of them dwell in the 
warm climates, where flowers are ever in 
bloom, and where spring or summer hold 
perpetual sway. One species alone 
visits our chill New England othe ate— 

the little fellow of the ruby throat. He 
comes to us in May, and makes himself 
familiar with our gardens and trellices, 
sports amid the flowers, and _ holds 
companionship only with the “ flush and 
the fair.” His stay is short, for early in 
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September he is gone to more genial 
lands. 

It is only in tropical countries that the 
several species of humming-birds are 
seen in their abundance, variety, and 
glory. The islands that stud the 
ocean between Florida and the main 
land of South America, literally swarm 
with them. In the wild and unculti- 
vated parts they inhabit the magnificent 
forests overhung with parasit ical piants, 
whose blossoms hardly yield in beauty 
to the sparkling tints of these tenants 
of the air, In the cultivated portions, 
they abound in the gardens, and seem 
to delight in society, becoming familiar 
and -destitute of fear, hovering often 
on one side of a shrub plant while 
the fruit is plucked on the other. 

Lively and full of energy, these 
winged gems are almost incessantly in 
the air, darting from one object” to an- 
other, and displaying their gorgeous 
hues in the sunbeams. When perform- 
ing a lengthened flight,.as during mi- 
gration, they pass through the air in long 
undulations, raising themselves to a con- 
























































siderable height and then falling mm a 
curve. When feeding on a flower, they 
keep themselves poised in one position, 
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as steadily as if suspended on a bough 
~—making a humming noise by the rapid 
inotion of their wings. 

In disposition, these creatures are in- 
trepid, but, like some other little people, 
they are very quarrelsome. In defend- 
ing their nests, they attack birds five 
times their size, and drive them off with 
ease. When angry, their motions are 
very violent and their flight as swift as 
an arrow. Often the eye is incapable 
of following them, and their shrill, 
piercing shriek alone announces their 
presence. 


THE HUMMING-BIRDS—MADAGASCAR. 


Among the most dazzling of this bril- 
liant tribe is the bar-tailed humming- 
bird of Brazil. The tail is forked to the 
base, and consists of five feathers, grad. 
uated one above another at almost equal 
distances. Their color is of the richest 
flame, or orange red, with a dazzling 
metallic burnish. The upper part of 
the body of the bird is golden green; 
the rump is red, and the under surface 
of emerald green. 

Stokes’ humming-bird may perhaps 
be cited as a rival of this little gem of 
beauty. The head and whole of the 





Stokes’ Humming- Bird. 


back is covered with scale-shaped feath- 
ers, those on the head being brilliant 
blue and changing to violet, those on 
the back being bright emerald green. 
The cheeks are purplish green, with 
small pink spots. Was there ever any 
lass of a fancy ball more gaily decked ? 

Sich are a few of the species of this 
famous race. ‘There are more than a 
hundred kinds, all noted for their little- 
ness and their surpassing beauty. 
What a beautiful conception in the Au- 
thor of nature were these little fairies! 
It is as if the flowers had taken wings, 
and life, and intelligence, and shared in 
the sports of animal life. And if we 
regard their beauty—the delicacy of 
their feathers—their energy and power 


compared with their size—if we consider 


the ingenious mechanism of their struc- 
ture—can we sufliciently admire the Ar- 
chitect who made them and bade them 
go forth to add life, and beauty, and bril- 
liancy to the landscape, while sharing 
themseives in the joys of existence ? 





Madagascar. 


On the eastern coast of Africa is one 
of the largest islands in the world, called 
Madagascar. It is 900 miles long, and 
contains about twice as much land as 
England, Wales, and Scotland, or three 
times as much as New England. It is 
some five or six thousand miles south- 
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east of the United States, and 1800 miles 
northeast of the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is separated from the con inent of 
Africa by the channel of Mozambique, 
through which vessels often pass in go- 
ing to China. <A long chain of moun- 
tains, some of which are 11,000 feet or 
two miles high, runs north and south 
through the island. Inthese mountains 
are volcanoes, though they are not so 
terrible as in South America. 

Madagascar is a pleasant country, and 
produces many fine things, among which 
are sugar, honey, various fruit-trees, 
valuable gums, silver, copper, and tin 
ore; also precious stones, together with 
other more useful things, as cattle, corn, 
poultry, &c. The people are numerous, 
and consist of several tribes or races, 
some resembling negroes, others appear- 
ing like Arabs, but the greater part bear- 
ing an affinity to the people who inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The 
whole population of the island is estima- 
ted at about four millions and a half, or 
about twice as much as all New Eng- 
land. 

About twelve or fifteen years ago, a 
king by the name of Radama had sub- 
jec ted to his sway nearly all the tribes. 
He encouraged the Christian mission- 
aries from England, by whose means a 
good deal of useful knowledge was dif- 
fused, and various arts were introduced 
among the people. Had his reign con- 
tinued, it is probable that all the tribes 
would have been formed into é6ne well 
organized and well governed nation, 
among whom civilization might have 
made rapidadvances. But, unfortunate- 
ly, Radama was poisoned by his queen, 
and since that time, though the people 
are considered as forming one king- 
dom, they are in a very disturbed and 
dismembered state. Many of them are 
little better than savages, and indeed all 
the people are slaves of the most degrad- 
ng superstitions. One of the most re- 





markable customs is that of trial by the 
Tangena, a poisonous nutgthat i is given 
to persons suspected of any crime. The 
people are great believers in witchcraft, 
and if any one in a family is taken sick, 
it frequently happens that some of the 
members are accused of causing the 
illness by witchcraft, and the tangena 
is therefore given to them. It appears 
that the poison, when thoroughly ad- 
ministered, causes the most excruci- 
ating pains, and is almost certain death. 
If the person has a very strong consti- 
tution, or if he can bribe the officer who 
administers it to give a weak dose, he 
sometimes escapes ; but in most cases it 
is fatal. There is a vast deal of pom- 
pous ceremony attending these trials: 
there is a sort of prayer or incantation 
before the dose is given, and during its 
operation, an appeal to the invisible 
power to punish crime, or vindicate in- 
nocence, as the case may be—though, 
in point of fact, the whole system seems 
to be one of trick, practised by a few 
artful and designing men. 

If the person resists the effect of the 
poison, which rarely happens, he is taken 
to his house in great state, a procession 
being formed like that which is re pre- 
sented in the engraving. It appears from 
the accounts of the missionaries who 
have visited the island, that the practice 
of the tangena is so extensive as actually 
to diminish the population of the island ; 
and what is remarkable is this, that the 
people seem to take a great interest in 
these trials, and actually encourage 
them, seeming to have great delight in 
them. It is indeed a fact that cannot be 
disputed, that in all nations not softened 
me civilized by the: influence of Chris- 
tianity, mercy seems to be unknown, 
and cruelty affords only a pleasing ex- 
citement. 





“The clock upbraids us with the 
waste of time.” 











A Philosophical Teapot. 


Anne. Mother, why do you not use 
that pretty tea-pot that grandmother 
gave you ? ‘ 
~ Mother. Why, my dear, do you not 
remember that the nose is half burnt 
off? 

A. Well, mamma, suppose it is—it 
does not look very badly, and you have 
always told me that as long as things 
were useful, we must not put them aside 

M. But it is not useful, Anne; that 
is the only reason why I have set it 
up on the high shelf. 

A. Ido not see why it is not useful, 
Iam sure. I think, mamma, you might 
as well put away my little spade because 
the handle is broken off at the top, or 
John’s kite because the wind has taken 
off a piece of the tail! ‘ 

M. Well, my dear, this sounds very 
well; but let us consider the matter a 
little. Of what use is a tea-pot? 

A. Why, to hold tea, I suppose! 

M. W ell, what is tea—a solid amyl ? 

A. Oh no; it is what my book « 

natural philosophy would call a Nauid. 
Oh, that book is very interesting ; wait 


a minute while I get it, mamma—here 
a. is! : 


M. What is one of the properties 


of liquids ? 

A. Let me see—oh, here I have it. 
Liquids always tend to an equilibri- 
um. 

M. Do you understand what that 
means, my dear ? 

A. Yes; my mistress explained it to 
me the other morning. Water or any 
other liquid always seeks a level; that 
is, if water is put into a bow/, it will be 
equally as high on one side as on the 
other. If the bowl stands uneven, the 
liquid will still be perfectly level. 

M. A very good explanation, Anne. 
But now to the proof. Can you tell me 
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why, on this prine iple, my tea-pot is of 
no use now the spout is broke on? 

A. Let me see—no, I cannot under- 
stand why it is so. The tea- -pot itself 
is good, and you can fill it jus st the same 
as ever! 

M. Ab! but can you fill it? that is 
the question. 

A. Why, mamma, how absurd it 
would be to suppose | could not fill it! 
But let me try ; there is nothing like try- 
ing, after ali. ( She brings the tea-pot.) 
Here it is, poor neglected thing.  In- 
deed, | do not see why | cannot fill it, 
unless there are holes in the bottom or 
sides. 

M. No, I believe it is sound in those 
respects. But come, here is some water; 
try it. But first get the waiter—I do 
not want my table wet. 

A. Oh! never fear, mamma; I will 
not spill it. (Pouring the water into 
the tea-pot.) ‘There, there, mamma, you 
see | have got it half full already. But 
dear me, how’s this? I declare, the wa- 
ter is running out of the nose as fast as I 
pour itin! Why, what does it mean ? 

M. Just thin k, my dear, of what your 
philosophy says about liquids, and you 
will imme liately see rs 8 the water 
runs out of the nose. How high does 
the water remain in the tea-pot ? 

A. Just as high as the top of the 
nose. Ah! I see now; that is the level 
of the water, and it can go no higher in 
the body of the tea-pot than it does in 
the nose. Wonderful! Then, mamma, 
it must be that it is necessary to have the 
nose as high as the top of the tea-pot. 
Oh! now I understand perfectly why 
this isof nouse. Thank you, mamma; 
I like these practical lessons in philoso- 
phy. But | am ashamed that I did not 
understand it at once. 

M. This shows you, my dear Anne, 
that it is not only necessary to have 
knowledge, but that it is nearly useless 
when it is not applied properly. Here- 
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after, I hope you will think a little when 
you study. 

A. Ah, mamma, | think I shall come 
to you when I am puzzled; you ex- 
plain things so charmingly—better than 
all the philosophy books in the world! 

M. Well, my dear, come to me after 
you have tried hard yourself to under- 
stand the subject you are studying, and 


THE HORSE. 


1 shall think my time well spent in sim- 
plifying the matter to you. I used to 
be very fond of philosophy when I was 
of your age, because my aunt kindly 
illustrated some of the most difficult prin- 
ciples in such a manner as to make me 
perfectly understand them. The lesson 
| have just given you is one she taught 
me thirty years ago. 




















Astonishing Powers ef the Horse. 


Tue following story, showing what 
exertion the horse is capable of under- 
going, would be almost incredible, were 
it not well authenticated. 

Many years ago, a violent gale of 
wind setting in from north-northwest, 
a vessel in the road at the Cape of Good 
Hope dragged her anchors, was forced 
on the rocks, and bilged; and while the 
greater part of the crew fell an immedi- 
ate sacrifice to the waves, the remainder 
were seen from the shore, struggling for 
their lives, by clinging to the different 
pieces of the wreck. The sea ran 


dreadfully high, and broke over the 
sailors with such amazing fury, that no 
boat whatever could venture off to their 
assistance. 

Meanwhile, a planter, considerably 
advanced in life, had come on horseback 
from his farm to be a spectator of the 
shipwreck. His heart was melted at 
the sight of the unhappy seamen, and 
knowing the bold and enterprising spirit 
of his horse, and his particular excel- 
lence as a swimmer, he instantly deter- 
mined to make a desperate effort for 
their deliverance. 
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He alighted and blew a little brandy 
into his horse’s nostrils, when, again 
seating himself in the saddle, he instant- 
ly pushed into the midst of the breakers. 
At first both disappeared, but it was not 
long before they floated on the surface 
and swam up to the wreck ; when, taking 
with him two men, each of whom held 
by one of his boots, the planter brought 
them safe to shore. 

This perilous expedition he repeated 
seven times, and saved fourteen lives. 
But on his return the eighth time, his 
horse being much fatigued, and meeting 
a most formidable wave, he lost his bal- 
ance, and was overwhelmed in a mo- 
ment. The horse swam safely to the 
shore, but his gallant rider was no 
more ! 


The Moon, ;, 


[ris night! The stars are so distant 
that they seem to be very small; but 
the moon, though really less than the 
stars, is nearer, and therefore appears 
to be larger. 

It is a very interesting object, and is 
even more talked about than the sun. 
At one time it seems like a silver bow, 
hung in the west It increases in size, 
till it looks like a large bowl. It grows 
larger and larger, till it is quite round, 
and is then fancied by some people to 
resemble a mighty green cheese. 

The moon does not shine at all times. 
Even when it is in the sky above us, it 
gives no light during the day, for the 
sun is so much brighter, that it appears 
quite dim. And often at night it is hid- 
den behind the earth, and gives us no 
light. 

But when it does shine at night, it is 
indeed beautiful. We cannot look at 
the sun with the naked eye, for it is too 
bright. But we can look at the moon, 
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and though it seems almost like a ball 
of melted metal, yet we can see figures 
upon it, 

Some persons imagine, that they can 
see the face of a man in the moon, and 
others that they can spy the figure of a 
crooked old woman. But those who 
have looked at it with telescopes, tell us, 
that it is a world, with mountains, and 
rivers, and valleys upon its surface. 
There is very little doubt that animals 
and people live upon it. 

Would it not be pleasant, if we could 
sail through the air, and go up to the 
moon, and come back and tell the people 
of this world what sort of place the 
moon is, and what kind of folks the 
moonites are ? 

But this cannot be. We may travel 
by railroads over the land, and by ships 
across the waters of this world, but we 
hawe no ladder long enough to reach to 
other worlds. We must therefore, for 
the present, stay where we are and be 
content. 

But I was talking of the moon. Can 
you tell me why a dog will often bark 
at it almost all night? If you can, you 
can do more than any one else. ; 

But you may ask what good the moon 
does to us. In the first place, it is very 
beautiful, and gives us great pleasure. 
It is also useful, as it frequently shines 
at night, and seems to relieve us partly 
from the darkness. The landscape is 
often charming when viewed by moon- 
light, and water never looks so lovely as 
when the moon is shining upon it. 

Beside this, the moon causes that 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean called 
the tides. These keep it from being 
stagnant and prevent its becoming putrid. 
Were it not for the moon, the whole 
ocean would be unfit for the fishes that 
live in it, and they would all die. Men 
and beasts, too, would also perish fom 
the unhealthiness of the land, were not 
the sea kept pure by the tides. 
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Importance of Attention: 
A DIALOGUE. 


Charles sitting with his book in his 
hand ; his mother at work. 


Charles. Mother! is it almost school- 
time ¢ 

Mother. No; you have full half an 
hour. 

Charles. Only half an hour? Will 
you hear me try to say this lesson again ? 

Mother. No, for lam sure you will 
say it no better than before. 

Charles. Why, mother ? 

Mother. Because you have not been 
studying. Ihave been looking at you 
from time to time, and have scarcely 
seen your eyes fixed once on your book. 

Charles. I was only wate hing Je TTY, 
for fear he would weed up my young 
b: ils: ams. 

Mother. 1 fancy Jerry knows et 
he is about. 

Charles. Well; I will study now. 

Mother. Do you generally whistle 
when you study, Charles ? 

Charles. Was 1 whistling ? 

Mother. Yes, and with your eyes 
fixed on my canary bird. 

Charles. Well, mother, I can’t help 
it. ‘This is the hardest and stupidest 
lesson that ever was. 

Mother. And yet Ee told me your 
cousin Richard learned i t, yesterday, i in 
twenty minutes. 

Charles. ‘Then it is I that am stupid, 
I suppose. 

Mother. 1 rather think not. I believe 
your memory is as good as Richard's. 

Charles. Oh, mother! he always 
‘earns his lessons quicker than I do. 

Mother. And does that prove that his 
memory is better ? 

Charles. To be sure it does. 

Mother. When you are at play, does 
ne remember things better than you do? 
Charles. Why, no, I believe not 
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Mother. Dia not you tell us as much 
about the lecture the other night, when 
you came home, as he did ? 


Charles. Yes, and more too; father 
said I did. 

Mother. 'That required memory cer- 
tainly. I do not think you have any 
right to lay blame on any natural defect. 

“Charles. Oh, I did not mean’ to say 
that; but all I know is that Richard gets 
his lessons quicker than I do; and what 
can the reason be? He is not three 
weeks older than I am, and don’t seem 
a bit cleverer than I am about other 
things. 

Mother. Did you ever happen to sit 
near him, when he was studying ? 

Charles. Yes, that I have, and | 
would rather sit next any boy in school. 

Mother. Why ? 

Charles. Oh, I don’t know; there’s 
no comfort in it. He is as dumpy and 
cross over his books as a dog with a 
bone. He won't let anybody speak to 
him. 

Mother. What, not to ask a reason- 
able question ? 

Charles. Oh! as to that, he helps me 
sometimes, when I get stuck; he is 
always good-natured enough about that; 
but what I mean is, if I ask him to look 
at anything funny, or want to talk to 
him about any of our plays, a minute, 
he says I disturb him, and take off his 
attention; and if I go on, just to fidget 
him a little, he takes up his books and 
marches off somewhere else. 

Mother. He complains that you take 
off his attention, does he ? 

Charles. Yes, mother; is not that 
cross in him? 

Mother. Richard has learned a very 
important secret, J see. 

Charles. A secret? What? one that 
helps him get his lessons ? 

Mother. Yes. 

Charles. I wish poor I could find it 
out. 
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Mother. I can tell it to you in one 
word which you used just now. Itisas 
good as “ Open Sesame” in the.-play of 
the Forty Thieves which you read the 
other day. 

Charles. What can it be ? 

Mother. Attention—Charles—atten- 
tion! that will open the door of your 
mind and let the lesson in. 

Charles. Oh dear! I wish bawling 
the word out aloud would answer the 
purpose. 

Mother. I cannot say that it will, so 
my comparison is not a good one; but | 
wished to fix your attention, so I refer- 
red to something that had amused you. 
But, in good earnest, Charles, the only 
reason why Richard learns quicker than 
you do is, that he never allows himself 
to think of anything else while he is 
getting his lesson. You speak of your- 
self as studying as long as you are hold- 
ing the book in your hand, though in 
fact you are not studying one quarter 
of the time. What is studying, Charles ? 

Charles. Trying to fix something in 
my mind. 

Mother. Very good; a better answer 
than I expected. Now, were you try- 
mg to fix your lesson in your mind 
while you were watching Jerry? or 
while you were scratching with your 
pencil on that window-seat? or whist- 
ling to my canary bird ? 

Charles. No, indeed. 

Mother. Yet during the three quar- 
ters of an hour you have sat at the win- 
dow, with a book in your hand, these 
have been your principal employments. 
Once or twice you began “ read the 
lesson over to yourself, but something 
would draw off your attention in the 
midst ; your thoughts were gone from 
it in an instant; the slight impression it 
had made was effaced ; and when you 
returned to your wake you were just 
where you had been ten minutes before. 
Yet at nine o’clock you would jump up 


in dismay, exclaiming, ‘* There, I have 
been studying this plaguy lesson more 
than an hour, and I can’t say it yet. Is 
it not enough to discourage a body, 
mother ?” 

Charles, (laughing.) That’s just my 
whine, mother; but the plain truth cf 
the matter is, 1 do get disc ouraged, I 
don’t see any use in working so hard. 

Mother. But you would not have to 
work so hard—or at least not near so 
long, if you would go to work in the 
right way. 

Charles. But it is the working at all 
that I object to, mother. I don’t know 
but I might like study better if I could 
see any use in it; but as long as I can 
read and write, I shan’t look like a fool ; 
and what is the use of cracking my 
brains about anything more ? 

Mother. 1 should be very sorry to 
have you crack your brains with study, 
Charles. Do you feel as if there were 
any danger of it ? 

Charles. Why no, not exactly. But 
why need I study d 

Mother. You cannot conceive of any 
pleasure in acquiring knowledge, then ? 

Charles. Oh, yes; I like to know all 
[ can by reading interesting books; | 
like to read some histories, and biogra- 
phies, and travels. ‘That all comes very 
easy; that is amusement. 

Mother. Are you sure that while 
skimming books in this manner, for 
amusement, you are really laying up 
much knowledge that you can make 
useful? Do you ever stop to reflect 
upon it and arrange it?—or is it all 
jumbled together in your mind ¢ Have 
you never made strange blunders in 
talking about the very books you had 
read ? 

Charles. Why, yes, 1 must own that 
I have; and I have got laughed at, 
sometimes. 

Mother. That is only one of the evils 
to which you will be exposed by being 
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superficial. My dear, you cannot get 
along even respectably in well-informed 
society without disciplining your mind 
to habits of attention and reflection ; and 
one great advantage of youthful study 
is, that it does so disc ipline the mind. 

Charles. Well, you and father talk 
about “habits of the mind,” and “ dis- 
ciplining the mind,” and tell me to 
leave off this habit of thinking, and that 
habit of not thinking, just as you tell me 
to cure myself of twirling this button on 
my jacket ! 

‘Mother. And don’t 
what we mean? 

Charles. Oh yes, I see the sense of it. 

Mother. And do not you think that 
with perseverance you can accomplish 
what we wish? You do not mean to 
tell us that you cannot manage your own 
mind ? 

Charles. But it is so hard! And to 
go back to this,matter of study, mother ; 
when I talked to sister Ellen about it, 
vesterday, she said that if I did not study 
! never could be a lawyer, or a minister, 
or a doctor, or a merchant, or anything 
of the sort. Now why need I| be either @ 

Mother. What would you like to be ? 

Charles. Just a gentleman 

Mother. An idle gentleman ? 

Charles. No, not an idle one. I 
should like to pass my time in reading 
and accomplishments. 

Mother. What accomplishments do 
you mean ? 

Charles. Music anil drawing; is not 
that what people mean by arcomplish- 
ments ? 

Mother. But are you not aware that 
it requires study and close attention to 
master these little matters of music and 
drawing, particularly for those who have 
not an uncommon taste for them ? 

Charles. Doesit? Well, then I would 
let the music and drawing alone. I dare 
say I should find some way of passing 
my time. 


you understand 
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Mother. My son, [ fear you would 
indeed, if we could cruelly permit you 
to enter on life devoid of some of its 
best resources against the temptations 
that beset the idle. A young man, in 
the situation which you have just de- 
scribed, would be almost certain to seek 
occupation and excitement from drink- 
ing and cards. The strongest religious 
principles might save him, but the con- 
flict would be terrible,—the result doubt- 
ful; and I cannot think of the danger 
Without tears. 

Charles. Dear mother, you do not 
think I should ever be a wicked man, 
do you? 

Mother. I cannot tell. I cannot bear 
to think of it. We will talk of anothex 
part of this subject; for it is very neces: 
sary that I should. All this while, you 
have said nothing of the way in which 
you are to be supported i in the eas sy life 
you propose. 

Charles. 


Supported? what am I to 
live on? 


On my fortune. 

Mother. And where is it? 

Charles. Ah, I] have none now; but 
then there is father so rich, and only 
Ellen and I. Of course, he won't leave 
hig money to anybody else, will he ? 

Mother. How can you be sure that 
he will not leave it to an hospital? You 
know he has given much to public chari- 
ties. 


Charles. 


Ah, mother, you know he 
will not neglect us ! 


Mother. Stranger things have hap- 
pened; but, however, I do not think it at 
all likely that you will lose your fortune 
in that way. But why should you so 
entirely forget the passage of scripture— 
“Riches take to themselves wings?” 
Ought you not to be prepared with some 
way of supporting yourself, supposing 
that text should be verified in your case ? 

Charles. But, somehow or other, I 
don't believe it will be. 

Mother. That is a blind, boyish belief 
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to rest upon. How do you know that 
your father is now rich ? 

” Charles. Why, all the boys in school 
say he is one of the richest men in the 
city. And then, mother, have we not 
always lived like rich people ? 

Mother. That may be a sign that we 
always have been rich, but not that we 
shall be—not that we are, Charles! 

Charles. I don’t understand you, mo- 
ther. 

Mother. | must make you compre- 
lend me, my dear boy. Your father 
told me I must talk with you to-day, 
and I intended to wait till you returned, 
at night; but this isa better opportunity. 
Have you not seen that your father has 
been more taken up with his business 
than usual, for some weeks past? Have 
you not observed that he was very 
thoughtful ? 

Charles. Yes,mother; at least, I did 
after Ellen mentioned it to me, for she 
observes more than I do. What is the 
eatter ? 

Mother. Your father will fail to-mor- 
‘ow, Charles. 

Charles. Fail! and what is failing, 
mother? I hear people talk about fail- 
mg, and say “such a man has failed,” 
and [ know it is something bad; but 
what is it? 

Mother. It is when a man owes more 
noney than he can pay, and gives up 
ill his property to be divided among 
his creditors. 

Charles. And is that what has hap- 
pened to father? And will he give up 
everything he has in the world? That 
is very bad. 

Mother. Certainly. He would not 
have any man lose a cent of money on 
his account. Would you wish that he 
should wrong those who trusted him ? 

Charles. Oh no! I should rather 
study from morning till night, if that 
me = do any good. 

Mother. You perceive, Charles, that 


i 


it will be necessary for you to get your 
mind into right habits of attention; for 
you will have to support yourself, at 
least. It is even possible that your pa- 
rents, in their old age, may require some 
assistance from you. Your father can 
hardly hope to acquire even a moderate 
fortune again, before he will be an old 
man. 

Charles. Oh, mother! it almost makes 
my head ache to think of all this, for I 
don’t seem to understand yet that it is 
really so, though I try with all my might 
to—to— 

Mother. Realize it? 

Charles. Yes, that is the word I was 
after. And what did you do, when 
father told you about it, mother? Did 
you not cry ? 

Mother. 1 did, when I was alone, 
Charles; for I have lived in this honse 
ever since I was married, and I love it; 
and I love the furniture, which my pa- 
rents gave me ;—but it must all be sold. 

Charles. Why, where shall we live ? 

Mother. In a small house of mine at 
the south-end, where your nurse used to 
live. But I shed more tears at first 
about you and Ellen. We cannot afford 
to educate you as we intended. 

Charles. And there was I complain- 
ing this very morning about having to 
study ! 

Mother. Yourthoughtless words made 
my heart ache, Charles! 

Charles. If I have to get my living, 
why cannot I be a lawyer ? 

Mother. Your father cannot send you 
to college; your studies.must all be 
directed towards preparing to enter a 
counting-room as soon as_ possible. 
Your father’s mercantile friends respect 
him, for striving to pay all his debts, 
and they will help you. But, Charles, 
you will find it necessary to give your 
most earnest attention to your new pur- 
suits. 


Charles. That I will, mother! I will 
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find out how cousin Richard manages 
his mind. Attention! yes, indeed I will. 
I shall think of nothing now but what I 
ought. I shall never waste my time 
again. 

Mother. You promise confidently, 
Charles; and in truth I shall shed fewer 
tears, if I find this change in our situa- 
tion may benefit my beloved son’ s char- 
acter. ° It was too pli 1in that the expec- 
tation of a fortune from your father was 


injuring you. Wipe your eyes, Charles, 
and go to school. Your quarter will 
close next Saturday, and then we mus 
take you from that expensive cen 
But wherever you go, I think you wil! 
find that study—real stud y—will make 
difficult things soon become easy, an 
there will be a —— in it you hie 
never known, while holding your book 
indolently with a wandering mind 





The Horse and the Bells, 


A FABLE. 


A WAGONER, whose business it was to 
transport goods from one town to another, 
had a fine horse, upon whose saddle he 
was accustomed tq carry several belis, 
which kept up a cheerful jingling as he 
trudged along the road. The horse got 
used to these bells, and was so much 
pleased with them, that he seemed dull 
and out of spirits when, for some reason, 
they were left off. The wagoner, per- 
ceiving that his horse did not work so 
well without the bells, restored them to 
their place, remarking, that his horse was 
like himself—he liked music and merri- 
ment, and even hard work came more 
easy for a little recreation by the way. 


There was much truth and good sense 
in the observation of the wagoner. “Al! 
work and no play,” says the proverb, 
“makes Jack a dull boy. ” It is right 
and proper that we should devote some 
part of our time to amusement, for by 
this means we are cheered and Lieened 
and qualified to engage in our severer 
duties with good effect. But we should 
be careful of two points: first, that we 
choose innocent amusements, and sec- 
ond, that we do not permit our recrea- 
tions so far to engross our thoughts or 
our time, as to interfere with the sober 
business of life. 
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The Crane Family. 


[ am not going to talk of Ichabod 
Crane, or Jeremiah Crane, or of their 
wives or families. I shall leave these 
respectable people for the present, and 
say a few words about certain long- 
legged birds which are very interesting 
though not very familiarly known to 
nost of us. The storks and cranes are 
so nearly alike that they might seem to 
be cousins. They have both enormous- 
ly long legs and bills; and seem particu- 
larly well “fitted to wading in the water 

—a thing they can do without rolling 
up their pantaloons. Look at this tall 
fellow at the head of this article, and 
tell me if he need be afraid of wetting 
his clothes by taking a ramble in a 
brook. } 

The engraving represents acrane. Let 
me first say a few words of his cousin 
stork. This bird, that is spoken of 
the Bible as one that “ knoweth her ap- 
pointed time,” is not found among us, 
but it is well known in some parts of 
Europe. In Holland, it arrives in small 
bands or flocks, about the first of April, 
and universally meets with a. kind and 
welcome reception from the inhabitants. 
Returning year after year to the same 








town, and the same 


chimney-top, it re 
oc cupl Ss it di serted nest ; and the elad- 
ness an se birds manifest in again taking 
possession of their dwelling, and the 
attachment th y¥ t ssuify towards their 
benevolent hosts, are familiar in the 
rnouths of every one. Nor is the stork 
less remarkable for its affection towards 
its young; and the story is well known 
of a female bird, which, during the cén- 
flagration at Delft, chose rather to perish 
with her young than abandon them to 
their fate. Incubation and the rearing 

the young beinz over by August, the 
stork, in the early part of that month, 
prepares for its de ‘parture. ‘The north 
of Africa, and especially E gypt, are the 
places of its winter sojourning, for there 
the marshes are unfrozen, its food is in 
abundance, and the climate is congenial. 
Previous to setting out on their airy 
journey, multitudes assemble from the 
surrounding districts, chattermg with 
their bills as if in consultation. On the 
appointed night, a period which appears 
to be universally chosen by the migra- 
tory tribes, they mount into tae higher 
regions of the air, and sail awa y south- 
wards to their destined haven. 
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The nest of the stork is formed of 
twigs and sticks, and the eggs, from 
three to five in number, and nearly as 
large as those of a goose, are of a yel- 
lowish white. Of the countless multi- 
tudes in which the stork assembles in 
order to perform its periodical migra- 
tions, some idea may be entertained from 
Dr. Shaw’s account of the flocks which 
he witnessed leaving Egypt and passing 
over Mount Carmel, each of which was 
half a mile in breadth, and occupied 
a space of three hours in passing. 
When reposing, the stork stands upon one 
leg, with the neck bent backwards, and 
the head resting between the shoulders. 
Such also is its attitude when watching 
for its prey. Its motions are stately, and 
it stalks along with slow and measured 
steps. Its plumage is pure white. 

The cranes bear a close resemblance 
to the white stork, which we have been 
describing, but beeome even more 
familiar in some of the countries they 
inhabit, and, in consequence of their 
larger size, render more essential ser- 
vice in the removal of carrion, offal, and 
other nuisances. This important office 
they share with the vultures, and, like 
those birds, are universally privileged 
from all annoyance, in return for so 
meritorious an exertion of their natural 
propensities. ‘They seem to be constant- 
ly attracted by the heaps of offensive 
substances collected in the villages and 
towns, which they devour without scru- 
ple, and in immense quantities. 

The adjutant arrives in Bengal, in 
India, before the rainy season. Its gape 
is enormous, and its voracity astonish- 
ing; not that it is ferocious towards 
man}; quite the contrary, for it is peace- 
able, and even timid; but small quadru- 
peds are swallowed without any scruple. 
n the stomach of one, as Latham states, 
were found a land tortoise ten inches 
long, and a large black cat entire. 

Of the African Marabou Crane, the 
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voracious and oi.niverous propensities 
are attested by Major Denham; carrion, 
reptiles, and small quadrupeds are swal- 
lowed at a bolt, with indiscriminate 
voracity. Smeatham, who resided at 
Sierra Leone, has given an interesting 
account of this bird. He observes that 
the adult bird will often measure seven 
feet; and that the head, covered with 
white down thinly dispersed, is not un- 
like that of a gray-headed man. It 
associates in flocks, which, when seen 
at a distance, near the mouths of riv- 
ers, coming towards an observer, with 
their wings extended, as they often do, 
may readily be mistaken for canoes on 
a smooth sea. “One of these, a young 
bird, about five feet high, was brought 
up tame, and presented to the chief of the 
Bananas, where Mr. Smeatham lived; 
and being accustomed to be fed in the 
great hall, soon became familiar; duly 
attending that place at dinner-time, and 
placing itself behind its master’s chair, 
frequently before the guests entered. 
The servants were’ obliged to watch nar- 
rowly and to defend the provisions with 
switches, but, notwithstanding, it would 
frequently snatch something or other, 
and once purloined a whole boiled fowl, 
which it swallowed in an instant. Its 
courage is not equal to its voracity ; for 
a child of ten years soon puts it to flight 
with a switch, though it seems at first 
to stand on its defence, by threatening 
with its enormous bill widely extended, 
and roaring with a loud voice, like a 
bear or tiger. It is an enemy to small 
quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, 
and slyly destroys fowls and chickens. 
Everything is swallowed whole, and so 
accommodating is its throat, that not 
only an animal as big as a cat is gulped 
down, but a shin of beef broken asunder 
serves it but for two morsels. It has 
been known to swa!low a leg of mutton 
of five or six pounds, a hare, and also a 
small fox.” 
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Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 
and History of the Indians of 
America. 

(Continued from page 144.) 
CHAPTER III. 


The West Indies continued.—Columbus discovers 
the Antilles —Cannibalism reported.— Appear- 
ance of the people—Ther origin.—Arts.— 
Customs. —Character.— Their extermination. 
CotumBus discovered the islands of 

the Caribs during his second voyage to 
America, in 1493. The first island he 
saw he named Dominico, because he 
discovered it on Sunday. As the ships 
gently moved onward, other islands rose 
to sight, one after another, covered with 
forests, and enlivened with flights of 
parrots and other tropical birds, while 
the whole air was sweetened by the 
fragrance of the breezes which passed 
over them. 

This beautiful cluster of islands is 
called the Antilles. They extend from 
the eastern end of Porto Rico to the coast 
of Paria on the southern continent, 
forming a kind of barrier between the 
main ocean and the Caribbean sea ;— 
here was the country of the Caribs. 
Columbus had heard of the Caribs dur- 
ing his stay at Hayti and Cuba, at the 
time of his first voyage. The timid and 
indolent race of Indians in those pleas- 
ant islands were mortally afraid of the 
Caribs, and had repeatedly besought 
Columbus to assist them in overcoming 
these their ferocious enemies. The 
Caribs were represented as terrible war- 
riors, and cruel cannibals, who roasted 
and eat their captives. ‘This the gentle 
Haytians thought, truly enough, was a 
good pretext for warning the Christians 
against such foes. Columbus did not 
at first imagine the beautiful paradise 
he saw, as he sailed onward among 
these greer. and spicy islands, could be 


the residence of cruel men; but on land- 
ing at Guadaloupe he soon became con- 
vinced he was truly in a Golgotha, a 
place of skulls. He there saw human 
limbs hanging in the houses as if ¢ uring 
for provisions, and some even roasting 
at the fire for food. He knew then 
that he was in the country of the Ca- 
ribs. ; 

On touching at the island of Mont- 
serrat, Columbus was informed that the 
Caribs had eaten up all the inhabitants. 
If that had been true; it seems strange 
how he obtained his information. 

It is probable many of these stories 
were exaggerations. ‘The Caribs were 
a warlike people, in many respects 
essentially differing in character from 
the natives of the other West India 
Islands. ‘They were enterprising as 
well as ferocious, and frequently made 
roving expeditions in their canoes to the 
distance of one hundred and fifty leagues, 
invading the islands, ravaging the villa- 
ges, making slaves of the youngest and 
handsomest females, and carrying off the 
men to be killed and eaten. 

These things were bad enough, and 
it is not strange report should make 
them more terrible than the reality. 
The Caribs also gave the Spaniards 
more trouble than did the effeminate 
natives of the other islands. They 
fought their invaders desperately. In 
some cases the women showed as much 
bravery as the men. At Santa Cruz 
the females plied their bows with such 
vigor, that one of them sent an arrow 
through a Spanish buckler, and wounded 
the soldier who bore it. 

There have been many speculations 
respecting the origin of the Caribs 
That they were a different race from 
the inhabitants of the other islands, is 
generally acknowledged. They also 
differed from the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru; though some writers think they 
were culprits banished either from the 
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continent or the large islands, and thus 
a difference of situation might have pro- 
duced a difference of manners. Others 
think they were descended from some 
civilized people of Europe or Africa. 
There is no difficulty attending the be- 
ikef that a Carthaginian or Pheenician 
vessel might have been overtaken by a 
storm, and blown about by the gales, till 
it entered the current of the trade-winds, 
when it would have been easily carried 
to the West Indies. If they had no 
women with them, they might have dis- 
covered the large islands or the conti- 
nent, and procured wives from them. 
In process of time, their numbers might 
have increased so as to form the scanty 
population of St. Vincent, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, Dominica, and other small 
islands where the Caribs were settled. 
The Caribs had as many of the arts 
as were necessary to live at ease in that 
luxurious climate. They knew how to 
build their cardets or houses; how to 
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make their boats, baskets, arms, ham 
mocks, and to prepare their provisions, 

The hammocks of the Caribs strength 
ens the supposition that they were de 
scended from some maritime adventurers, 
‘They were made of coarse cotton cloth, 
six or seven feet long, and twelve or 
fourteen wide; each end was ornament- 
ed with cords, which they called ribands; 
these were more than two feet long, 
twisted, and well made. All the cords 
at each end were joined together, and 
formed loops, through which a long rope 
was inserted, in order to fasten the ham- 
mocks to the posts at the side of the 
house, and to support the persons within 
them. These hammocks were woven 
by the women, entirely by hand labor, 
as they had no looms, and was a very 
tedious process. But when completed, 
and painted red, as was the usual fash- 
ion, they were very strong, and quite 
ornamental in their carbets. 

The carbet is thus described by a 


Carib Carbet. 


French missionary : “The Carib dwel- 
ling I entered was about sixty feet long 
and twenty-four wide. The posts on 
which it was erected were rough and 
forked, and the shortest of them about 
nine feet above the ground; the others 
were proportioned to the height of the 
roof. The windward end was enclosed 


with a kind of wicker-work of split flags; 
the roof was covered with the leaves of 
the wild plantain, which here grows 
very large; the laths were made of 


reeds. The end of the carbet which 
was covered had a doorway for a pas- 
sage to the kitchen; the other end was 
nearly all open. Ten paces from the 
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great carbet was another building, about 
half the size of the large one, which 
was divided by a reed partition. The 
first room was the kitchen; here six or 
eight females were employed in making 
cassada. The second room was for a 
sleeping apartment for such of the wo- 
men and children as were not accommo- 
dated in the great carbet. 

«“ All the rooms were furnished with 
hammocks and baskets. The men had 
their weapons in the great carbet. Some 
of the men were making baskets—two 
women were making a hammock. 
There were many bows, arrows, and 
clubs attached to the rafters. The 
floor was smooth and clean; it was 
made of well-beaten earth, and sloped 
towards the side. ‘There was a good 
fire, about one third the length of the 
carbet, round which a number of Caribs 
were squatted on their haunches. ‘They 
were smoking and waiting till some 
fish were roasted, and made their salu- 
tations to me without rising.” 

The Caribs were hunters and fisher- 
men. Their food was much better 
cooked than that of the Indians of the 
northern continent, who lived by the 
chase and fishing, though to us it would 
not appear very refined. Their meat 
and small birds they stuck on a kind of 
wooden spit, which was fixed in the 
ground before the fire, and they turned 
it, till all the slices of meat or the birds 
were roasted. 

This was quite a civilized method of 
management compared with their treat- 
ment of the large birds, such as parrots, 
pigeons, &c. These they threw on the 
fire, without picking or dressing them, 
and when the feathers were burnt, they 
raked the bird up in the cinders till it 
was done. On taking it from the ashes, 
the crust formed by the burnt feathers 
peeled off, and the bird was perfectly 
clean and delicate. It is said this man- 
ner of roasting was much approved by 


the Europeans who had an opportunity 
of trying it. 

The Caribs usually spread two tables 
at their meals; on one was placed ‘their 
bread, (cassada,) on the other the fish, 
fowls, crabs and pimentado. This pi- 
mentado was made of the juice of ma- 
nioc, boiled, a quantity of pimento, and 
the juice of lemon or some other acid. 
It was their favorite sauce ; they used it 
with all their meats, but they made it so 
hot that nobody but themselves could 
eat it. A favorite dish with them was 
stewed crabs. None of their food was 
eaten raw; in general their taste seemed 
inclined to overdone and high-seasoned 
dishes. 

The manioc, from which the cassada 
is made, was a great article of food 
among the Caribs. The ordinary size 
of the roots is equal to that of the beet; 
they are of the consistency of parsnips, 
and commonly ripen in about eight 
months. 

The manioc was planted in trenches, 
about two feet and a half apart, and six 
inches deep. It was necessary to keep 
the plant free from weeds. When ripe, 
the shrub and roots were all dug up 
together, like potatoes. When the roots 
were taken up, the bark or skin was 
scraped off, just as parsnips are scraped ; 
then they were washed clean and grated 
fine, something like horseradish. Then 
the grated mAss was put into a strainer 
of split flags, or the bark of a tree. 

The strainer was six or seven feet 
long, and four or five inches in diameter. 
It was woven something like a cotton 
stocking, in order that it might be ex- 
panded to receive the manioc, and con- 
tract for the purpose of expressing the 
juice. When filled, it was hung on the 
limb of a tree, with a basket of stones 
fastened to the bottom, which gradual] 
forced out the juice of the manioc, which 
is of a poisonous quality unless it is 


boiled. 
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Caribs preparing Manioc. 


When the manioc was _ sufliciently 
dry, they took daily what they wanted, 
ind having passed ‘the flour through a 
sieve made of reeds, they then made it 
nto paste, and baked it upon flat stones. 
It is a very nourishing kind of bread, 
and is to this day used in many parts 
of tropical America. 

The Caribs had discovered the art of 
making intoxicating beverages, so that 
they really needed a temperance socie- 
ty,—not quite so much, perhaps, as their 


civilized invaders. In this respect the 
Caribs hfad far outstripped the inven- 
tions of the northern barbarians. 

No people in the world were more 
expert than the Caribs in the manage- 
ment of a boat. They had two sorts of: 
vessels—becassas, with three masts and 
square sails, and pirogues, with only 
two masts. The last were about thirty 
feet long by four and a half feet wide in 
the middle. The decassa was about 
forty-two feet long and seven feet wide 





Carib 


in the middle. They had sometimes 
firures of monkeys painted red at the 
stern of their vessels. These vessels 
were built of the West India cedar tree, 
which there grows to a prodigious size. 
One tree made the keel of the vessel. 
Tt was felled with immense labor, hewed 
to a proper degree of thickness, made 


Vessels. 


very smooth, and if any addition to the 
height was necessary, planks were add- 
ed to the sides. This work was all 
performed with sharp hatchets made of 
flint. 

Some of these vessels had topmasts, 
and the Caribs could rig out fleets of 
thirty sail at a time. After the French 










































had been some years settled at Mar- 
tinico, they were surprised one foggy 
morning by the appearance of a fleet on 
their coast. ‘The whole island was in- 
stantly in alarm and commotion; every 
man seized his arms, thinking a large 
squadron from Europe was come to 
aitack the island. But the fog cleared 
away, and there, close-hauled in shore, 
were twenty sail of becassas and pi- 
roques, filled with Caribs, who had come 
for a friendly trading visit. 

The Caribs were usually rather above 
the middle stature, well proportioned, 
and their countenances were rather 
agreeable. ‘Their foreheads had an ex- 
traordinary appearance, as they were 
flattened by having a board bound tight 
on the forehead when they were infants, 
and kept there till the head had taken 
the fashionable form. The forehead 
then continued flat, so that they could 
see perpendicularly wlren standing erect, 
and over their heads when lying down. 
These were the objects aimed at, and 
so they, at least, had a reason for their 
ridiculous custom; which is more than 
can be said of all the customs of modern 
refined society. 

They had small black eyes, beautiful 
teeth, white and even, and long, glossy, 
black nair. ‘The hair was always kept 
well anointed with oil of palmachristi. 
It was difficult to judge of the color of 
their skin, because they were always 
painted with rouco, which gave them 
the appearance of boiled lobsters. The 
coat of paint preserved their-skins from 
the hot rays of the sun, and from the 
stings of the musquito and gnat. It 
was thus far a useful invention, but they 
also considered it highly ab 
When they wished to appear exceeding- 
ly grand, they added black mustaches, 
and other black strokes on their red- 
painted faces, with the juice of the 
geripa apple. 
The men 


called 


wore ornaments, 
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caracolis, in their gars, noses, and the 
under lip. The metal of which these 
ornaments were formed came from the 
South American continent, but no one 
but an Indian could ever find it. It is 
exceedingly brilliant, and does not tar- 
nish. A full-dressed Carib wore a cara- 
colis in each ear. ‘The ornament was 
in the form of a crescent, suspended by 
chains about two and a half inches long, 
which were fastened in the ear by a hook. 
Another caracoli of the same size was 
attached to the gristle which separates 
the nostrils, and hung over the mouth. 
The under part of the lower lip was 
pierced, and thence hung another cara- 
coli, which reached to the neck ; and in 
the last place, they had one six or seven 
inches long, enchased in a small board 
of black wood, and suspended from the 
neck by a small cord. 

When they did not wear the caracolis, 
they inserted little pieces of wood in 
their ears, &c., that the holes might not 
grow up; sometimes they stuck the 
feathers of parrots in these holes, and 
thus looked very queerly. They had a 
habit of sticking the hatr of their chil- 
dren full of feathers of different colors, 
which was done very prettily, and 
looked quite appropriate with their 
round, red faces, and bright, laughing 
eyes. 

The women were smaller than the 
men, but equally well-formed. They 
had black hair and eyes, round faces, 
their mouths were small, and teeth beau- 
tiful. They had a gay and lively air, 
and their countenances were smiling 
and very agreeable; but they were in 
their behaviour perfectly modest. 

Their hair was tied at the back of 
their heads, with a cotton fillet. They 
wore belts and a little apron called a 
camisa. It was made of cotton cloth, 
embroidered with beads, and had a bead 
fringe. They wore scarfs of cotton cloth, 
about half a yard wide, called a pagn. 
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It was wrap| ped twice round the body 
under the armpits, and then was tied, 
and the ends hung down to the knee. 
They wore necklaces, composed of sev- 
eral strings of beads, and bracelets of the 
same. ‘They had buskins also, which 
were ornaments for the legs, very taste- 
ful, and in hich fashion. The females 
performed most of the cooking, and made 
the hammocks; and they had likewise 
to carry all the burdens which were 


borne in baskets. A man would have 
heen dishonored forever if he had spun 
or woven cotton, or painted a hammock, 


or carried a market-basket. But all the 
hard labor was performed by the men, 
and they were very kind to their wives 
and children 

[hey had some singular customs re- 
specting deceased persons. When a 
Carib died, he was immediately painted 
all over with the red paint, and h: id his 
mustaches, and the black streaks on his 
face, made very deep and shining. He 
Was next put into a hole surrounded 
with mats, and kept tll all his relations 
could see and examine the body. No 
matter how distant they lived, if on 
another island, they must be summoned 
and appear, before the dead body could 
be buried. But the thick coat of paint 
preserved it from decay for a long time. 

In their wars, | have told you, the 
Caribs were murderous and cruel. They 
often poisoned their arrows, and pro- 
bably often eat their captives. They 
foucht with bows and arrows, and clubs. 
But when their angry passions became 
cool, they treated their prisoners with 
humanity, and never tortured them like 
the northern savages. 

In some instances these islanders 
were faithless and treacherous. In 1708 
the English entered into an agreement 
with the Caribs in St. Vincents, to attack 
the French colonies in Martinico. The 
French governor heard of the treaty, 
and sent Major Coullet, who was a great 


favorite with the savages, to persuade 
them to break the treaty. Coullet took 
with him a number of officers and ser- 
vants, and a good store of provisions 
and liquors. He reached St. Vincents, 
gave a grand entertainment to the prin- 
cipal Caribs, and after circulating the 
brandy freely, he got himself painted 
red, and made them a flaming speech. 
He urged them to break their connection 
with the English. How could they re- 
fuse a man who gave them brandy, and 
who was red as themselves? They 
abandoned their English friends, and 
burnt all the timber the English had cut 
on the island, and butchered the first 
Englishman who arrived. But their 
crimes were no worse than those of their 
christian advisers, who, on either side, 
were inciting these savages to war. 

But the Caribs are all gone, perished 
from the earth. Their race is no more, 
and their name is only a remembrance 
The English and the French, chiefly 
the latter, have destroyed them. 

There is, however, one pleasant reflec- 
tion attending their fate. Though de- 
stroyed, they were never enslaved. 
None of their conquerers could compel 
them to labor. Even those who have 
attempted to hire Caribs for servants, 
have found it impossible to derive any 
benefit or profit from them; they would 
not be commanded or reprimanded. 

This independence was called pride, 
indclence, and stubbornness by their 
conquerors ;—if the Caribs had had his- 
torians to record their wrongs, and their 
resistance to an overwhelming tyranny, 
they would have set the matter in a very 
different light. They would have ex- 
pressed the sentiment which the conduct 
of their countrymen so steadily exem- 
plified—that it was better to die free 
than to live slaves. 

So determined was their resistance 
to all kinds of authority, that it became 
a proverb among the erepesiie, that to 











show displeasure to a Carib was the 
same as beating him, and to beat him 
was the same as to kill him. If they 
did anything it was only what they 
chose, how they chose, and when they 
chose; and when they were most want- 
ed,it often happened that they would not 
do what was required, nor anything else. 

The French missionaries made many 
attempts to convert the Caribs to Chris- 
tianity, but without success. It is true 
that some were apparently converted ; 
they learned the catechism, and prayers, 
and were baptized ; but they always re- 
turned to their old habits. 

A man of family and fortune, named 
Chateau Dubois, settled in Guadaloupe, 
and devoted great part of his life to the 
conversion of the Caribs, particularly 
those of Dominica. He constantly en- 
tertained a number of them, and taught 
them himself. He died in the exercise 
of these pious and charitable offices, 
without the consolation of having made 
one single convert. 

As we have said, several had been bap- 
tized, and, as he hoped, they were well 
instructed, and apparently well grounded 
in the christian religion ; but after the Vy 
returned to their own people, they soon 
resumed all the Indian customs, and 
their natural indifference to all religion. 

Some years after the death of Dubois, 
one of these Carib apostates was at 
Martinico. He spoke French correctly, 
could read and write; he had been bap- 
tized, and was then upwards of fifty 
years old. When reminded of the truths 
he had been taught, and reproached for 
his apostasy, he replied, “ that if he had 
been born of christian parents, or if he 
had continued to live among the French, 
he would still have professed Christian- 
ity—but that, having returned to his own 
‘country and his own people, he could 
not resolve to live in a manner differing 
from their way of life, and by so doing 
expose himself to the hatred and con- 
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tempt of his relations.” Alas, it is small 
matter of wonder that the Carib thought 
the christian religion was only a profes- 
sion. Had those who bore that name 
always been Christians in reality, and 
treated the poor ignorant savages with 
the justice, truth and mere y which the 
Gospel enjoins, what a different tale the 


settlement of the New World would 
have furnished ! 
A coop Rerty.—A countryman drove 


up his cart to a grocer’s door, and asked 
himwhathe gave foreggs. ‘“ Only seven- 
teen cents,” he replied, “ for the grocers 
have had a meeting and voted not to give 
any more.” Again the countryman came 
to market, and asked the grocer what 
he gave foreggs. ‘“ Only twelve cents,’ 
said the grocer, “for the grocers have 
had another meeting and voted not to 
give any more.” A third time the 
c ountrymé an came and made the same 
inquiry, and the grocer replied, that 
“the grocers had held a meeting and 
voted to give only ten cents. Have you 
any for sale?” continued the grocer. 
“ No,” says the countryman; “ the hens 
have had a meeting too, and voted not 
to trouble themselves to lay eggs for ten 
cents a dozen.” 


Per Oysrer.—There is a gentleman 
at Christ Church, Salisbury, England, 
who keeps a pet oyster of the largest 
and finest breed. It is fed on oatmeal, 
for which it regularly opens its shell, 
and is occasionally treated with a dip 
in its native element; but the most ex- 
traordinary trait in the history of this 
amphibious pet is, that it has proved 
itself an excellent mouser, having al- 
ready killed five mice, by crushing the 
heads of such as, tempted by odoriferous 
meal, had the temerity to intrude their 
noses within its bivalvular clutches. 
Twice have two of these little intruders 


suffered together.—Eng. Journal, 1840. 
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The 


Tuts diminutive breed of horses, many 
of which are not larger than a New- 
foundland dog, is common in Shetland, 
and all the islands on the north and 
west of Scotland; also in the mountain- 
ous districts of the mainland along the 
coast. They are beautifully formed, and 
possess prodigious strength in proportion 
to their size. The heads are small, 
with a flowing mane and long tail, 
reaching to the ground. 

They are high-spirited ‘and courage- 
ous little animals, but extre »mely tract- 
able in their nature. Some of them 
run wild about the mountains, and there 
are various methods of catching them, 
according to the local situation of the 
district which they inhabit. 

The shelties, as they are called, are 
generally so small, that a middling- 
sized man must ride with his knees 
raised to the animal’s shoulders, to pre- 
vent his toes from touching the ground. 
[t is surprising to see with what speed 
they will carry a heavy man over broken 








Shetland Pony, 


and zigzag roads 
tains. 

When grazing, they will clamber up 
steep ascents, and to the extreme edge 
of precipices which overhang the most 
frightful abysses, and there they will 
gaze round with as much complacency 
as if on a plain. 

These horses, small as they may be, are 
not to be considered a degenerate breed, 
for they are possesse od of much greater 
physic al strength in proportion to their 
size than larger horses. They are 
called garrons in the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Many years ago, when turnpikes were 
first established in Scotland, a country- 
man was employed by the laird of 
Coll to go to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
on certain business, and furnished with 
a small shelty to ride upon. Being 
stopped at the gate near Dunbarton, the 
messenger good-humoredly asked the 
keeper if he would be required to pay 


toll, should he pass through carrying a 


in their native moun- 
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burthen ; and upon the man answering 
“ Certainly not,” he took up the horse in 
his arms, and carried him through the 
toll-bar, to the great amusement of the 
gate-keeper. 

A gentleman, some time ago, was pre- 
sented with one of these handsome little 
animals, which was no less docile than 
elegant, and measured only seven hands 
or twenty-eight inches in height. He 
was anxious to convey his present home 
as speedily as possible, but, being at a 
considerable distance, was at a loss how 
to do so most easily. The friend said, 
“Can you not carry him in your chaise ?” 
He made the experiment, and the shelty 
was lifted into it, covered up with the 

apron, and some bits of bread given him 

to keep him quiet. He lay quite peace- 
able till he reached his destination ; thus 
exhibiting the novel spectacle of a horse 
riding in a gig. 

A little girl, the daughter of a gentle- 
man in Warwickshire, England, play- 
ing on the banks of a canal which runs 
through his grounds, had the misfortune 
to fall in, and would in all probability 
have been drowned, had not a little pony, 
which had long been kept in the family, 
plunged into the stream and brought the 
child safely ashore, without the slightest 


injury. The engraving at the head of 
this article exhibits this interesting 


scene. 

A gentleman had a white pony, which 
became extremely attached to a little 
dog that lived with him in the sta- 
ble, and whenever the horse was rode 
out, the dog always ran by his side. 
One day, when the groom took out the 
pony for exercise, and accompanied as 
usual by his canine friend, they met a 
large dog, who attacked the diminutive 
cur, upon which the horse reared, and, to 
the astonishment of the bystanders, so 
effectually fought his friend’s battle with 
his fore feet, that the aggressor found it 


his interest to scamper off at full speed, 
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and never again ventured to assail the 
small dog. 

Shelties sometimes attain a great age. 
There was in the small village of Had- 
dington, Eng., a very small black pony. 
not excceding eleven hands high, of the 
Sheiland breed, which in the year 1745, 
at only two years of age, was rode at 
the baitle of Preston Pans, by a young 
gentleman, who afterwards sold it to a 
farmer near Dunbar. This pony, at 
forty-seven years of age, looked remark- 
ably fresh; trotted eight miles an hour 
for several miles together; had a very 
good set of teeth ; eat corn and hay well; 
was able to go a long journey; and had 
not, to appearance, undergone the least 
alteration, either in galloping, trotting, 
or walking, for twenty years preceding. 


Curious.—In a book of accounts, be- 
longing to a small dealer, who had _ be- 
come bankrupt, in the west of England, 
were tound the following names of cus- 
tomers to whom credit had been given: 
“Woman on the Key; Jew Woman ; 
Coal Woman; Old Coal Woman; Fat 
Coal Woman; Market Woman; Pale 
Woman; A Man; Old Woman; Little 
Milk Girl; Candle Man; Stable Man; 
Coachman; Big Woman; Lame Wo- 
man; Quiet Woman; Egg Man; Lit- 
tel Black Girl; Old Watchman; Shoe- 
maker; Littel Shoemaker; Short Shoe- 
maker; Old Shoemaker; Littel Girl; 
Jew Man; Jew Woman; Mrs. in the 
Cart; Old Irish Woman; Woman in 
Cow street; A Lad; Man in the coun- 
try ; Long Sal; Woman with Long 
Sal; Mrs. “Trish Woman ; Mrs. Feather 
Bonnet; Blue Bonnet; Green Bonnet ; 
Green Coat; Blue Britches; Big Britch- 
es; The woman that was married; The 
woman that told me of the man.” 


“T hope I don’t intrude,” as the knife 
said to the oyster. 
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As M. Moreau de Johnes was riding 
through a wood in Martinique some 
years since, his horse reared and eX- 
hibited the greatest degree of 
trembling in every limb with fear. 
On looking around to discover the 
cause of the animal’s terror, he ob- 
served a serpent, called fer de lance, 
standing erect in a bush of bamboo, and 
he heard it hiss several times. 

He would have fired at it with his 
pistol, but his horse became quite un- 
manageable, and drew back as quickly as 


possible, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
snake. M. de Johnes, on looking 
around for some person to hold his 
horse so that he might destroy the viper, 
beheld a negro, streaming with blood, cut- 
ting with a blunt knife the flesh from a 
wound which the serpent had just in- 
flicted. 

The negro entreated M. de Johnes 
not to destroy it, as he wished to take the 
animal alive, to effect a cure on himself, 
according to a superstitious, belief; and 
this M. de Johnes allowed him to do. 





Varieties. 


Littte Cuimney-Swerrer.—About 
three o’clock, one cold, dark, damp day, 
at the end of December, | met a little 
chimney-sweeper in England, who had 
come with his father that morning from 
a town eight miles off, to sweep the 
various chimneys about. He was nearly 
ten years old. 


“Do you go home to-night, my little 
fellow? Where is your father?” “He 
went forward to the village of D——, 
and I am to follow.” “ Are you afraid 
to go?” “No,I don’t feel afraid.” “1 
hope you are a good boy and don’t 
swear—do you say your prayers?” 
“Yes, always, every night and morn- 
ing.” “Do you like sweeping chim- 
neys?” “As to that, I don’t think any 
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one could like it much; but there are 
nine children of us, and we two eldest 
boys must help father; and mother is 
good, and gets us breakfast early ; and 
father is ood to us, and we do pretty 
well.” “Do you go to Sunday school ?” 
“Some of us always go.” Here ended 
our conversation. 

About four o’clock a message came, 
“ May the chimney-sweeper’s boy sleep 
here ?—he cries, and says it is so wet 
and dark.” After a minute’s thought, 
we replied, “ Yes, if he is willing to be 
locked up in the stable till morning.” 
With this he was well content; and 
after a clean bed of straw was made, he 
seemed delighted with his new quarters. 

After the key had been turned a few 
minutes, an old servant coming by heard 
a voice—a steady, pleading voice ; and 
on listening, she heard the c! hild dis- 
tinctly repeating collect after collect, and 
various church prayers. She went 
round, and looking in, saw our poor boy, 
kneeling by his bed of straw, with his 
hands clasped, and praying very ear- 
nestly. She said, “ The tears came in 
my eyes as rehaiel the little fellow, 
and to see him rise from his knees, and 
so happily lay himself down to sleep.” 

In the morning, they watched the 
child, when he repeated just the same 
before he left the stable. Upon coming 
out, the servantsasked him, “ Whotaught 
you to say your prayers as you do?” 
“Mother,” he re plied. “Then your 
mother’s a good scholar?” “No, she 
can’t read a word—-none in our house 
can read.” “How then did she learn 
all these prayers ?” 

“Mother goes to church every Sun- 
day, and says them after the parson, and 
so she learns them; and every night we 
all kneel round her that are old enough 
to speak, before she puts us to bed, and 
she says them first, bit by bit, and we 
all say them after her; and sometimes 
she learns a new one, and then she 


teaches us that. She tells us always to 
say our prayers when we are away from 
her, and so I do.’ 


A Snower or Asues.—-A late num- 
ber of Silliman’s Journal contains the 
following memorandum, handed in by 
Rev. Peter Parker, M. D., who 
passenger in the ship Niantic, 
Canton for New York: 

“Ship Niantic, L. F. Doty, master, 
April doth, 1840, being in lat. 7 deg. 5 
min. north, lon. 121 deg. 10 min. 
at 2 h. A. M., sixty miles west from 
Mindanuo, one of the Philippine islands 
came upa fine breeze from the north- 
east, which was attended wit h a shower 
of dust, resembling that of ashes. It 
came so thick that it obscured the moon 
and stars, which were all out very clear 
It filled the sailors’ eyes so full 
that they were obliged to retreat from 
the deck below. It lasted about one 
hour, and cleared away. At daylight 
the Niantic looked like an old furnace, 
completely covered, from the royal-mast- 
head down to the water’s edge. The 
decks I should judge were one quarter 
of an inch thick with the ashes. We 
took up one half bushel, and might have 
saved three or four. It fell in small 
quantities, at different times, for two or 
three days after. On the 14th of April, 
spoke the English barque Margaret, 
whaler; reported likewise on the 5th of 
April had a similar shower 
being at as time three hundred miles 
north-northeast of us. He informed me 
that on the 12th of April he visited seve- 
ral villages on the island of Madura, 
entirely deserted by the people, from one 
of which he had taken two brass cannon 
and several other articles. This led us 
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of ashes, 


to think that some volcanic eruption had 
lately happened in that neighborhood. 
After the 9th, perceived no more ashes 
in proceeding northward.” 
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Caszs.—* Is 
within?” “No; he is 
out of town,” remarked the servant. 
“When can I him?” “] don’t 
know :—have you any especial business 
with him?” “ Yes, there isa small bill 
which I wish to settle.” ‘ Well,” said 
the servant, “1 don’t know whether he 
will return this week or not.” “ But I 
wish to pay the bill, as I am to leave the 
town immediately.” “ Oh! you wis h 
to pay him some money—he is up statrs, 
I’m thinking ; I will call him. ‘Take 
a seat, sir; Mr. Bluster will be with you 
in a moment!” 


CrrcuMSTANCES 


Mr. Bluster 


ALTER 


Fata Attack or A Serpent.—A 
letter from Martinique, in the Journal 
of Guadaloupe, states, that M. De Pick- 
ery, merchant, was met while on a 
hunting excursion by an enormous ser- 
pent, which attacked him, and inflicted 
several severe wounds in his legs. He 
but, 
nae p Wg timely succor was administered 

him, he died four hours after. The 
ia nt was nearly seven feet in length, 
and when opened there were found 


in it one hundred and sixty-two little 
(1840.) 


defended himself with great courage ; 


ones. 


TEARS. 
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Tears, tears may tell of pleasure, 
Too sweet for words to show; 
For the heart is like a measure— 


Too full, 


t will overflow 
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else the heart would break. 








Then give, oh give me tears !— 

For sorrow’s load they lightea— 
And rainbow joy appears, 

Amid their showers to brighten 








